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‘“‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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A NOEL FOR CHRISTMAS, 1878. 





BY THE RT. REV. ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, D.D, 





Forts went the Czesar’s stern decree 
That all the world eorolled must be: 
It came to far-off Galilee. 


REFRAIN.—Then ring the merry Christmas bell ! 
In Bethlehem, it so befell, 
The Christ was born. Noel! Noel! 


Uprose the Carpenter and sighed : 
“ The way is long, the wild untried, 
Yet must we go, my gracious bride: 


‘* In David’s town his royal heir 
To meet our Roman masters there, 
Forth with her loving spouse must fare.’’ 


*¢ Jt is God’s will,”’ she said, nor stayed, 
But, tranquilly and naught afraid, 
With Joseph rose the Blessed Maid. 


And where those holy pilgrims went, 
With hearts so patient and content, 
God’s angels o’er their pathway bent. 


They thought of all the prophets say; 
And holy talk beguiled their way 
Of David and Messiah’s day. 


And as they journeyed pondered she 
The Promise and the Mystery : 
And holy Joseph—so did he. 


Twas writ in rapt Isaiah’s roll; 
The Day-star rose in Mary’s soul 
When Joseph spake of Micah’s scroll: 


* Greater than thou there shall be none, 
OB thlebem, thou little one, 
For out of Thee shall rise the Sun!’ 


** There shall his coming first be told 
Whose names and crowns are manifold, 
Whose goings forth are from of old.’’ 


They passed thy towers, Jerusalem ; 
They saw the hills of Bethlehem ; 
They thought of Jesse’s Root and Stem. 


By Rachel’s tomb a while they wait ; 
Where David longed his thirst to sate 
They taste the Well by Bethlehem’s gate, 


‘¢ The world shall drink and shall be fed : 
For this the Well of Life,” she said, 
And Bethlehem is ‘‘ the House of Bread.”’ 


They found the inn, but found no rest. 
*¢ And must I be a manger’s guest ?”’— 
So thought the holy Maiden Blest. 


On the sweet hay she laid her head : 
In sooth ’twas but a beggar’s bed, 
But ‘‘’Tis the will of God,”’ she said, 


And, though his heart within did melt, 
Joseph kept watch, while round him knelt 
The cattle, as if awe they felt. 


The midnight past. ’Twas Christmas morn, 
And in that manger’s crib forlorn 
Behold! the Son of God was born. 


There shone a light. There came a thrill, 
For voices o’er the distant hill 
Sung: ‘‘ Peace on earth, to men good-will.” 


Then happy were that holy pair; 
They worshiped first the Saviour there, 
While angels’ music filled the air. 


So shall His Kingdom still increase; 
And never shall the anthem cease 
Of Glory to the Prince of Peace. 


Rerrain.—Then ring the merry Christmas bell ! 
In Bethlehem, it so befell, 
The Christ was born. Noel ! Noel! 











DONE AT THE COUNTER. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








I HAVE lately seen, in an English news- 
paper, the announcement that a public 
house is for sale; and the. advertisement 
contains the following sentence: ‘‘ These 
premises are surrounded by numerous 
manufactories, employing thousands of 
well paid hands, who inhabit the number- 
less dwellings in this dense neighborhood. 
The trade is large, full-priced, and mostly 
done at the counter, approaching £400 per 
month.” 

This cold-blooded announcement smells 
of the pit. Beelzebub himself could not 
frame a more infernal sentence than this 
ene, in which the dram-dealer tells us how 
cunningly he has planted his death-trap 
between those laborers’ wages and all 
their needy wives and children. He 
has reared his toll-gate right in the 
very track of these ‘‘ well-paid hands,” 
so that he may levy on them at the rate of 
$2,000 per month! For this sum he retails 
to these operatives disease, poverty, dis- 
grace, and endless destruction. We feel 
our fingers instinctively twitching to get 
such a scoundrel by the jugular, and grip- 
ping it until he is as purple in the counte- 
nance as any of his victims, 

But why expend our righteous indigna- 
tion upon a foreign liquor-seller, when 
this same conspiracy against the wages 
and honor and lives of workingmen is be- 
ing carried on in our own land? Precisely 
the crime which that Englishman so 
shamelessly advertises is being perpetrated 
here, in all our factory towns, in all our 
cities, and in a large majority of our villa- 
ges. At this time the labor question is 
one of the foremost questions of the 
hour. Discussions about labor, about 
wages, and about the needs of the 
working-classes are engaging the pens 
and tongues of the Hitchcocks, the 
Hewitts, the Joseph Cooks, and num- 
berless others. Both patriotism and phi- 
lanthropy are studying the problem. ‘How 
shall the laborer be elevated?” and ‘“‘ How 
shall the inequalities in society be to any 
degree remedied?” 

After all, the chief problem, to my mind, 
is to teach the laborer how to save and to 
use aright the money which heearns. High 
wages are not always a blessing. They are 
often a curse. Master mechanics tell me 
that in the ‘inflation times,” when they 
paid their workmen high wages, the in- 
creased pay was a terrible temptation. 
With such wages a much larger traffic in 
tobacco and rum was ‘‘done at the counter.” 
A heavier toll was paid at the dram-shop. 
And, now that wages are scarcer and lower, 
it is no easy thing to break up the spend- 
thrift habits. When the laborer is flush, he 
is tempted to spend freely at ‘“‘thecounter”; 
when wagesare low and work scarce, he is 
tempted to drink, in order to drown worry 
and sorrow. All winds seem to blow to- 
ward the dram-shop. This traffic in in- 
toxicants is something tremendous. How 
else could high rents be paid on so many 
corners and so many glittering bars be 
kept up in the fashionable saloons and ho- 
tels? 

Halting for a street-car, a few evenings 
since, in front of a corner dram-shop, I 
observed two well-dressed young men 
playing some game with dice. Their wages 
were being ‘‘done at the counter,” and 
some poor mother’s heart was probably 
being wrenched asunder. A decently- 





clad woman stepped in, with a pitcher 
under ber apron, and got it filled from a 
cask. Her wages for washing or other 
work went to the same ‘‘ counter” ; and 
that pitcher of grog went to her house, to 
instruct her children in the accursed 
habit. Right in the midst of that 
community the bottle-spider weaves his 
seductive web and feedson the foolish 
flies that are enticed therein. As long as 
labor pays this tremendous toll, all hope of 
a general betterment of its condition is 
futile. But if this greedy outlet for wages 
were effectually stopped, morethan half of 
the ‘‘labor problem” would be as effectu- 
ally settled. 

What can be done toward it? Several 
things ought to be done and canbe. A 
legal restriction of the liquor-traffic in the 
State of Maine has almost swept that state 
of dram-shops. But that was because a 
vast majority of the people in Maine are 
t0o well instructed to tolerate the dram- 
shop. As the mass of citizens are abstain- 
ers, there is really but a small demand or 
desire for liquors. With a powerful public 
sentiment to drive it, a prohibitory law is a 
McCormick’s reaper, cutting clean. With- 
out such a sentiment, it is a rusty reaper, 
at which every grog-seller laughs. To 
produce such a corrective and restrictive 
sentiment requires labor of tongue, pen, 
pulpit, and personal influence. Every man 
who helps to throttle the drinking-house 
helps to elevate the working-classes. 

**Do you have any drinking-houses in 
your township?” I inquired lately of a 
friend from my native county in this state. 
“‘No,” he replied; ‘‘notone. We annually 
choose magistrates who refuse licenses. 
If any tavern-keeper or grocer sells with- 
out a license, we prosecute and punish 
him.” That is practical prohibition. In 
that township there is no manufacture of 
poverty and crime ‘‘done at the counter.” 
What is accomplished in that township 
may be accomplished in any other, pro- 
vided that the same thorough education of 
the people on temperance is carried out. 
The pulpit has always been outspoken for 
temperance in that community. 

Multitudes of the humbler classes may be 
rescued from the clutch of the dram-shop 
by personal effort. This is the line of 
effort in which the Sawyers, Moodys, Mur- 
phys, Reynolds, Goughs, and Willards do 
their best service. Father Mathew saved 
housands of his countrymen from the 
whiskey-shop by his own personal effort, 
My Irish gardener refused to touch whiskey 
even as a medicine, when he was sick. He 
belonged toa ‘‘ Father Mathew Abstinence 
Society.” The dead hand of the Irish 
Apostle held him back. There is an im- 
mense field for this Christian temperance 
propagandism among the working-classes; 
and the educated Christian class ought to 
go into it. Horace Greeley told me that 
none of his work ever ‘‘ paid better” than 
this. To open temperance coffee-houses, 
‘* Holly-tree inns,” and reading-rooms is a 
vast boon to tbe poorer classes, who have 
been ‘‘done at the counter” of the dram- 
dens. 

Many of even the better grade of labor- 
ing people are pitiably ignorant as to the 
very nature and effect of alcoholic stimu- 
lants. ‘‘Patrick” or “Sandy” really be- 
lieves that a glass of whiskey gives him 
warmth and strength: This error should 
be corrected in the public school, by teach- 
ing every child a few first principles out of 
a small, cheap text-book of temperance 


If the commonwealth suffers by the pov- 
erty, crime, and demoralization caused by 
the bottle, then the commonwealth is as 
much bound to save its children from the 
bottle as to teach them to read and write. 

All attempts to break down the “ coun- 
ters” of grog-shops are baulked as long as 
costly ‘“‘ bars” are sustained by the upper 
classes. The drinking usages of working- 
men will continue just as long as their 
employers practice the same. Social in- 
fluences work downward. And in the 
highest tier of society the decanter is slay- 
ing its thousands too. Alcohol is no 
respecter of persons, 

Perhaps some of my readers, who will 
redden with indignation at that English 
rum-seller’s advertisement, will themselves 
offer wine at their own tables! They set 
out liquors at weddings or on New Year’s 
Day. Practically, they put their own 
tables on a par with the dram-shop ‘‘ coun- 
ter”! Fashion tempts them to do what 
avarice tempts the liquor-seller to do. Are 
they any less guilty? Before they warm 
into indignation at the temptations set 
before the poor laborer, let their cheeks 
crimson with shame at the example they 
themselves are setting. 





REMARKS ON SOCIALISM AND 
COMMUNISM. 


BY PRES. THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 








Norurne is more talked or written about, 
or more dreaded, on account of a supposed 
tendency to sap the foundations of society, 
than the systems which go by the names 
of communism and socialism, or, as they 
are called, especially by the French, “‘col- 
lectivism” or ‘‘mutuellism.” But when 
one asks what these names denote, what 
new thing in the world is intended by 
them, the answers, it must be confessed, 
are somewhat various. And so, if authors 
are Classified, the name of socialist or of 
communist is eften given with little dis- 
crimination. Itis evident that either there 
is a vagueness in the systems themselves, 
that they have not been solidified into a 
well-understood system, or that those who 
write about them are often not exact in 
the application of terms. 

Thus we read in a very respectable re- 
ligious newspaper, a few months ago, that 
the late Pierre Joseph Proudhon was the 
author of socialism, or of modern social- 
ism, we cannot remember exactly which. 
Now it is true that his watchword was “la 
proprieté est le vol”—a motto, by the way, 
which he took from Brissot de Warville, 
of revolutionary France, who, however, re- 
nounced his errors before he was guillo- 
tined. But, in proof that Proudhon did not 
think himself a communist, we may adduce 
his own words from his first memoir on 
property (page 259 of Mr. Benj. R. Tuck- 
er’s translation). ‘‘I ought not to con- 
ceal,” says he, “‘the fact that property 
and communism have been considered al- 
ways the only possible forms of society. 
This deplorable error has been the life of 
property. The disadvantages of commun- 
ism are so obvious that its critics have 
never needed to employ much eloquence to 
thoroughly disgust men with it. The ir- 
reparability of the injustice which it causes, 
the violence which it does to attractions 
and repulsions, the yoke of iron which it 
fastens on the will, the moral torture to 
which it subjeets the eonseience, the debil- 





itating effect which it has upon society, 
and, to sum it all up, the pious and stupid 
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uniformity which it enforces upon’ the 
free, active, reasoning, unsubmissive per- 
sonality of man have shocked common 
sense and condemned communism by an 
irreversible decree.” 

And in another place he indulges him- 
self in a similar strain (p. 261): ‘*Com- 
munism is inequality, but not as property 
is. Property is the exploitation of the 
weak by the strong. Communism is the 
exploitation of the strong by the weak. In 
property, inequality of conditions is the 
result of force, under whatever name it be 
disguised—physical and mental force; 
force of events, chance, fortune; force of 
accumulated property, etc. In commun- 
ism, inequulity springs from placing medi- 
ocrity on a level with excellence. This 
damaging equation is repellant to the con- 
science, and causes merit to complain; for, 
although it may be the duty of the strong 
to aid the weak, they prefer to do it out of 
generosity. They never will endure a com- 
parison. Give them equal opportunities of 
Jabor and equal wages, but never allow 
their jealousy to be awakened by mutual 
suspicion of unfaithfulness in the per- 
formance of a common task.” 

This is enough to show that he is no 
communist, although he holds a doctrine 
which communists also hold. What his 
opinions on other cognate topics are this is 
not the place to set forth. 

Another view of communism and social- 
ism in their resemblances and differences 
has been lately given by a brilliant lecturer, 
to which we must demur. He defines the 
first of the two to be the doing away with 
inheritance, the family, nationality, relig- 
ion, and property; socialism to be the doing 
away with the first four only. This is clear 
and distinct—as clear as the doing away with 
the five points of Calvinism to describe 
Arminianism; but we are compelled to 
make exceptions to the justice of the dis- 
tinction. And first, as for inheritance, why 
put it at the begioning, when if there is no 
property, there is nothing to inherit. As 
for the family, as yet no bodies or associa- 
tions, that we know of, which are wide- 
spread and ramified have in modern times 
dared to attack the family. Jager, one of 
the best writers on socialism, says express- 
ly that ‘‘ modern socialism, through those 
whom it has called upon as its representa- 
tives, has never officially expressed itself 
concerning marriage”; although he thinks 
that its principles tend in the direction of 
loosening the marriage tie. Next, as to 
nationality, it would be correct to say that 
some forms of this doctrine are international, 
while others are national; but none expect, 
nor, so far as we are informed, seek to do 
away with the state. On the contrary, the 
social state would have all the powers now 
distributed through society in their highest 
potence. So of religion, that the principal 
supporters of socialism are atheists or pan- 
theists is undoubted; and yet the theory 
has not hitherto absorbed atheism into its 
organism. So much is true that it discards 
altogether any public or state religion, and 
regards religious faith asa matter of pri- 
vate conviction, to be professed by indi- 
viduals; that in the main it repels Chris- 
tian believers from its pale by its godless 
tendencies; but yet there have not been 
wanting in this age Christians who have 
tried to unite it with their holiest convic- 
tions. Finally, as to property, the doing 
away of private property is common to 
both communism and socialism, and, in 
fact, there is no theory of socialism thought 
of at present, so far as we know, in which 
questions of property do not occupy the 
first place and the ‘‘ expropriation” of the 
holders of property does not lie at the 
foundation of the system or systems. In 
proof of what we say, we will give here a 
definition of socialism, translated as liter- 
ally as perspicacity will permit, from a 
work of a German political economist of no 
mean reputation. ‘‘ The politico-economical 
quintessence of the socialistic programme,” 
sayshe, ‘‘ the proper aim of the international 
movement is as follows: The replacement 
of private capital (that is, of the spec- 
ulative, private method of production, 
which depends only on free competition) 
by ‘collective capital’—that is, by a 
method of production which, upon the 
basis of the collective property of the sum 
pf all the members of the society in the 
mieans of production, seeks to carry ona 





unitary (social, ‘ collective’) organization 
of national work.” Here he includes ia 
his first sentence both what is called the 
socialist and the international movement, 
and finds their end in the substitution of 
collective for private capital, using the 
collective property of the entire com- 
munity so as to destroy all concurrence 
and to effect a unitary organization of the 
work and, therefore, of the production of 
the whole nation. So that, if he under- 
stands the movements in which Marx and 
Lassalle have been so prominent, our lec- 
turer, to whom we referred, misunder- 
stands it. 

In truth, the movement, which is excit- 
ing so much attention and alarming more 
than one country io Europe, may have 
more ways than one for atiaining its end. 
It may confine its action or agitation with 
the individual state, or may be interna 
tional, as society is now international in 
the greatly increased intercourse of its 
several parts. 

Thus the essence of both socialism and 
communism lies in the abolition of private 
property, either entirely or to such an ex- 
tent that the private person ceases to have 
any control over it and the state takes his 
place. This is especially true of every- 
thing by which human labor is assisted in 
production—that is, it is true of all ma- 
chinery and of the soil. And thus all 
products are created under the supervision 
of the state and pass over, or a portion of 
them passes over to individual workmen, as 
their wages for their work. 

We add one remark tending to help the 
understanding of the subject at this stage 
of our progress. Men will not stop in a 
theory which they hope to reduce to prac- 
tice without looking forward, and, as it 
were, prophesying what shall be when so 
immense a change as the abandonment of 
private property shall have passed over the 
world. But many crude ideas must be 
mingled in the speculations on such a sub- 
ject. These speculations ought not to 
be confounded with the vagaries «and 
chimeras of fervent minds. There never 
has been (we trust there never will be) any 
system of society answering in its princi- 
ples and the vastness of its results to the 
theories and plans of socialism. This very 
vastness of the plan stimulates the imag- 
ination and makes possibilities seem real 
to dreamers. But all these must not be 
imputed to the scheme of society, as the 
soberest thinkers of the sect conceive of it. 
We may show necessary results, we may 
show probable results in opposition, just 
as others may do in advocating such un- 
tried measures. But we must not call it 
socialism when impractical dreamers pro- 
pose something in the way of promoting 
their hopes which soberer men of the sect 
pronounce impossible. If a d¢erschenk re- 
viles the wealthy over his lager, and arouses 
the passions of the laborers who spend 
their money at his counter against the 
bourgeoisie, another voice comes from 
thoughtful socialists, who profess to find 
the evils of society in the capital accumu- 
lated in a few hands, and would there 
make a sweeping revolution by abolishing 
private capital. It is these theorists that 
are most to be dreaded. 

YALE COLLEGE, NEW HAVEN, Conn. 





PHILLIPS BROOKS, THE PREACHER. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 
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AsI read Phillips Brooks’s ‘‘ Yale Lec- 
tures on Preaching,” the many theological 
students I have known in my life defile be- 
fore me, and I sigh, thinking of the larger, 
nobler, purer race of men they might have 
been had the Christian manliness of such 
words as these ever helped to lift them out 
of the narrow cribbage of their conceited 
littleness. I*quote from the third lecture 
of the course: 


‘“*You cannot fail if you have the truth 
and sympathy that I believe is the constant 
inspiration of the minister. . . . I am 
inclined to think that much of the trouble 
with our pastoral work is on account of its 
cheapness. . . . The pastorship of Je- 
sus is characterized everywhere by his 
frankness and manliness. The man who 
wanted to inherit eternal life is encountered 
with the strongest rebuke of his presump- 
tueus selfishness. Simon Peter has the 
assurance of his forgiveness in a demand 
for work. All these are richly suggestive 





of contrast with what many ministers of 
Christ would have done in the same cir- 
cumstances. 

“The absence of sentimentalism in 
Christ’s relations with men is what makes 
his tenderness so exquisitely touching. 
It is the power and effort to 
awaken the stronger nature that our 
modern pastorship is apt to be most de- 
ficient in. Itis in the absence of the he- 
roic element that our Christianity falls 
short of the Christianity of Gospel times. 
‘ The life of Jesus Carist was a rad- 
ical one. It went to the deep roots of 
things. It claimed men’s noblest, freest 
action. We must bring the heroic into the 
unheroic life of men, demanding of men 
true bravery and self-sacrifice, freedom 
from conventionality. We must bring 
man’s life up to Him; not bring Him down 
to man’s life. That is the Christian pas- 
tor’s law and duty, in echo to the pastorship 
of his Master. . . Jesus was the true 
pastor, in the way in which he showed men 
what they were and what they might be- 
come. He never deceived and never dis- 
couraged. His talk with them brought out 
at once shame and hope; and when Jesus 
comes to us now, the same power, combined 
of shame and hope, comes into our lives.” 


No utterance coming from a priest of 
the Episcopal Church could be more em- 
phatically suggestive than this, quoted 
from the fourth lecture of the course: 


‘According to the largeness of your 
Christian life will be your power to preach 
that largest sermon, which includes the 
total approach of Christ to man. .. . 
Let it save you from the narrow monotony 
of one repeated sermon; and let it keep you 
from ever daring to say, with cruel flip- 
pancy, that another brother, who bears his 
message to another branch of humanity than 
yourself, does not preach Christ.” 

True to the call, to the form of faith in 
which he was born, of which he is a con- 
secrated minister, he constantly reminds 
us that the soul of the man, the Christianity 
of the man, is larger than any creed; that 
to him the symbol is but the symbol of the 
divine reality, toward which he hastens with 
unfaltering faith. Not the Roman Catholic 
Church itself stands in sorer need of such 
words as these than does the Anglican 
Church, which, with all its infirmities of 
pride and prestige, he loves so faithfully 
and serves 80 loyally. ‘“ When a man tells 
me that religion cannot stand unless the 
Church be just so organized, or that God 
will be lost out of men’s thoughts unless 
you teach certain traditional things about 
him and worship him with a certain 
ritual, that man seems to me an unbeliever 
of the most dangerous kind.” 

In a Trinity-Sunday sermon he says: 

‘« We talk here to-day about the doctrine 
of the Trinity, our best conception and ac- 
count of God. But does it not sometimes 
come over our minds, What shall we think 
of all this when we come into that world 
where we shall see God with unclouded 
vision, standing close to his Mercy-seat and 
to his Throne? Shall we still hold our doc- 
trine of the Trinity? Will these formulas, 
in which we have glibly argued to one an- 
other about God, gs we talked in our church- 
es and our parlors here—will they suffice to 
express that majesty and love which then 
shall pour in on the open soul, conclusive 
witness of itself? Surely, we must not 
hope it. Surely, our formulas will burst, 
and prove too small ard thin for that 
stupendous self-revelation of the Deity.” 

Far be it from me to say that it 
makes no difference what a man believes. 
As a man thinketh, so is he, On 
the conduct of life no man can think 
wrengly and act rightly, Yet the fact 
remains equally potent that the land is 
full of ministers who, preaching the stern- 
est and soundest of doctrine, are never for 
one moment, in themselves, in their nature, 
in their character, in their life, an inspira- 
tion totheir people. Says Phillips Brooks, 
in his sermon on ‘‘The Consolations of 
God”: 

‘*I pity the man who has never, in his 
best moods, felt his life consoled and com- 
forted in its bitterness by the larger lives 
that he could look at and know that they 
too were men living in the same human- 
ity with himself, only living in itso much 
more largely. So much of our need of 
consolation comes from the bitterness of our 
life; its pettiness and weariness insensibly 
transferring itself to all life, making us 
skeptical about anything great or worth 
living for in life at all. It is our rescue 
from this debilitating doubt that is the 
blessing which fallsupon us when, leaving 
our own insignificance behind, we let our 
hearts rest with comfort on the mere fact 
that these men are of great, broad, gener- 

ous, and healthy lives—men like the great- 
est that we know. . . . The things that 
men do get their chief value, after all, from 
the way in which they are able to show the 
existence of epee. which can comfortand 
help mankind,” 





Remembering this sentence, I smile when 
I bear men, more or less scholarly, discuss- 
ing whether Phillips Brooks be “a great 
preacher.” It makes not the slightest dif- 
ference whether he be or be not technically 
“‘a great preacher,” while, beyond his 
earnest words that point to the way of life, 
he in himself is an inspiration to holy liv- 
ing. 

‘Phillips Brooks is a born helper of 
souls,” said ——, last week; ‘* but he is not 
a@ great preacher. For a mental feast, I 
prefer Dr. ——.” 


The speaker was all unconscious that he 
had paid to Phillips Brooks the highest 
tribute that can be paid to a minister of 
religion. Is it not because so mavy of 
them are busy preparing their little ‘‘ men- 
tal feasts” that the real ‘‘ helper of the 
soul” is so remarkable a being amid the 
preachers of Christ’s Gospel? But oh! 
the spiritual hunger of the people! Long 
unvoiced, it is fast becoming a wild, im- 
portunate cry. What is the prevailing lack 
of our modern life? Is it intelligence? 
No. Never since the world was mace 
have human beings risen to so high 
a level of universal knowledge. A new 
heaven and a new earth is the inheritance 
of every child of the nineteenth century. 
The past marks no epoch so alive with new 
ideas; so fruitful in harvests of ideal and 
scientific thought. In mere material know)- 
edge the boy and girl in the public school 
have been taught what their sires and 
mothers at their ages had never dreamed 
about. 

The lack of the people is not the lack of 
intelligence, of knowledge, of experience. 
Not a lack of mind or of body; for phys- 
ical culture has made a long stride in a sin- 
gle decade. The strong soul io the strong 
body is no longer an exceptional sight. 
The lack of our civilization is not the lack 
of faith only. It is the lack of spirituality. 
The things that are seen have encroached 
upon the things that are unseen and spir- 
itual. The spiritual sight is darkened. 
For the time the race seems to have lost tl e 
vivid light of beatific vision. The mystic 
glory outraying from the awful center of 
‘‘an avenging God” falls short of human 
terror or of human reverence. Through 
the material atmosphere which enwraps 
the world men gaze no longer upon the 
inner truth with fear and trembling, 
with reverent awe, with ecstatic sight. 
The holy names of tradition, the sacred 
symbols of the past, now confront us on the 
irreverent page, or fall before us from 
irreverent lips, amid a jumble of things 
common and unclean. A new school of 
supposed thinkers have come into vogue, 
whose patent to high gifts seems to be 
their fatal facility for tearing down ancient 
landmarks and for hanging flowers of 
scornful rhetoric on the names which all 
the ages have worshiped as holy. Great 
audiences shake with laughter at the rid- 
icule heaped upon the sacred persons to 
whom our fathers and mothers prayed, 
Have the priests nothing to do with all 
this? 

‘* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” ‘I was an hungered, and 
ye gave me meat; thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink; sick and in prison, and ye visited 
me. As ye did it unto the least of 
these my children, ye did it unto me.” 
This is religion, One might go tochurch a 
year and never dream it. This is religion. 
It is the lack of itin the world which makes 
a gifted and generous man like Robert In- 
gersoll proclaim the gospel of unbelief. 
It is the lack of it which makes this earth 
the lonely place it is to hundreds of thou- 
sands of the sons and daughters of men. 
God forbid that we should know how many 
criminals go to their savage and desolate 
death because no man loved their souls. 
Is it strange that the most generous men, 
the greatest women should rise in revolt 
against the selfish thing doled from so 
many pulpits, filtered through so many 
artificial stratas of society as religion? 
No matter by what name you call the revolt ; 
no matter how extravagant many of its 
utterances may be; they are not against re- 
ligion pure and undefiled, but against the 
lack of it. 

In the groping past, priests pointed toa 
God lofty, yet mean; all-powerful, yet un- 
just; omnipotent, but cruel. What wonder 
that men wept in darkness, forlorn, withou 
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hope? What wonder that women accursed 
by such a God, enslaved, degraded by his 
sons, uttered in life and death the long 
miserere of endless despair? The darkened 
spirit who worships an unjust Divinity can 
bestow no help upon suffering humanity. 
The God of such spirits begot the unbelief 
of to-day. 

We may laugh at our fathers’ God, ques- 
tion the divinity of the Saviour to whom 
our mothers cling, to whom they taught us 
to pray; we may lisp of ‘‘ evolution,” of 
“science,” of ‘‘reason”; just the same, 


- beyond, above all, we are confronted by 


that awful future which neither science 
nor evolution can explain away, whose 
certainty for ourselves we can neither for- 
get nor avert. 

Belief, as it emerges from clouds of 
ancient dogma, from the pale shades of 
tradition, beaten by many storms, seeks a 
sure ark of refuge and of rest. There re- 
mains but One—the ark of the perfect 
human life, of the divine example of Jesus 
Christ. The beauty gone out of the world, 
the beauty rarely mentioned, scarcely 
missed, is the beauty of holiness. The beauty 
of Nature, the beauty of art, the beauty of 
cherubic childhood, of flower-like maiden- 
hood, of womanly and manly perfection, 
we are sufficiently alive to them all. It is 
to the inapproachable loveliness of the per- 
fected spirit that we are insensible or indif- 
ferent. Yet we know it when we see it. We 
allow it when we catch certain glimpses of 
it. We muss it and long for it in our bigher 
moments. And to the worldliest mind no 
other quality can atone for the lack of it in 
any one who assumes to be a teacher of 
mavkind. Says John Morley of Voltaire: 
‘* With all his enthusiasm for things noble 
and lofty, generous and compassionate, he 
missed the peculiar emotion of holiness, 
the soul and life alike of the words of 
Christ and Saint Paul.” 

What this seething world needs most, in 
its prosperity, in its adversity, in its joy, 
its sorrow, is the strong, sweet, pure words, 
the holy example of the consecrated man, 
of the consecrated woman—consecrated 
not more to sacred law than to exalted life. 

‘* Holiness, deepest of all the words that 
defy definition,” sublimest, best of all the 
words of the Bible. The ears of a long- 
suffering race are all atent for the finest 
vibration of that Spiritual Voice that shall 
bring it close to the heart of hearts of the 
children of men. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
re —_-— 


JOHN MARLOW’S VICTORY. 





BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 





I, 

Tue Rev. John Marlow was preaching 
one of his most brilliant sermons, and his 
congregation listened with rapt attention. 
As is usual when the minister is a young 
and comely man, a large proportion of his 
hearers were women; and itis little wonder 
that he felt the inspiration of that array of 
sympathetic fauces—as sensilive to varying 
emotions as a bed of flowers to the wind 
that sways them. A delightful yet danger- 
ous excitement for a man like John Mar- 
low—this weekly display of his unusual 
gifts; this weekly test of his power to move 
and win the devout and tender hearts that 
found religion wonderfully attractive as 
presented by their eloquent young pastor. 

His own face was a study, to such as 
had the skill to read it; for it was one of 
those countenunces which betray the divid- 
ed nature of the man and _ irresistibly 
arouse the observer’s curiosity as to which 
will ultimately win—good or evil. The 
upper part was very fine. A noble brow, 
a commanding eye, an expression of intel- 
lect and aspiration, courage and ardor, 
illuminated the whole face at times, betray- 
ing the splendid possibilities of this man. 
But when the high mood passed, one saw 
that the lips which uttered such spiritual 
truths were the pleasure-loving lips of one to 
whom it would be easier to preach than to 
practice holy living. The handsome chin 
was weak and all the lines of the lower face 
lacked refinement. But there were few .to 
understand the significance of this counte- 
nance; for the glow of emotion trans. 
formed it, the melodious voice called out 
its persuasive periods with effect, and it 
was impossible to watch the native grace 





and vigor of the man without yielding to 
the spell of temperament and talent. 

Although his eye was not seen to dwell 
on any one face among the many upturned 
to his, there were two of which he never 
lost sight, and these two unconsciously 
represented the good and evil powers con- 
tending that day for John Marlow’s soul. 

Both were women’s faces; both full of 
an undisguisable interest in the pastor and 
each other; both conscious of the covert 
observation of their neighbors, as if some 
peculiar tie bound the three. One was a 
woman of thirty, of the true New England 
type; slender, pale, and serious; with the 
broad brow, sincere eyes, firm mouth; and 
air of mingled strength and sweetness 
which mark the women who think as well 
as love, achieve as well ag suffer. A little 
cold in manner and reserved in speech; 
but true as steel and capable of ardor, pas- 
sion even, when the moment comes. 
Simply dressed, quiet and intent she sat, 
with a bright-faced boy on either side; 
leaning against her as if finding rest for 
their unrest in the patient motherliness 
which made a reposeful atmosphere about 
her. 

The other woman’s beauty seemed the 
more brilliant for the weeds she wore, since 
grief had left no trace and life was in its 
prime. A seductive, yet a heartless face; 
for there were hard lines underneath the 
bloom, Loveof power was there and love 
of ease; worldly wisdom and the wiles that 
bend all things to one selfish end. A keen 
eye, a restless mouth, and a devout air, be- 
lied by the sidelong glances shot now and 
then from under the demure lids, so often 
dropped in pensive thought. 

‘* A splendid effort. A most gifted man, 
with a grand future before him,” said an 
enthusiastic stranger, as the congregation 
slowly filtered out, as if loth to break the 
spell. 

** Tf he does not ruin it by a false step at 
the outset,” unswered the gray-headed 
parishioner who was doing the honors of 
hischurch. ‘‘Too much adulation is the 
rock on which so many promising mipis- 
ters go to wreck; and these dear, pious 
women are the Lorelies who lure them to 
destruction. John Marlow stands in a 
slippery place, and must look well to his 
steps or he will fall; and he knows it.” 

‘*Hush! His wife is just behind us,” 
whispered the lady on the speaker’s arm, 
as she hastened her steps with a troubled 
air. 

But the wife heard, and so did the hand- 
some widow, waiting near to whisper her 
thanks and praises with “eyes that said 
more than lips dared utter. The effect of 
that speech upon the two women was curi- 
ously diverse, for Mrs. Marlow’s quiet face 
kindled with a sudden flush of mingled 
pain and pride, as if the words had touched 
some secret wound; while the widow’s 
bloom paled a little as she dropped her veil, 
to hide the conscious smile which betrayed 
her. Nor was that all, for Mrs. Marlow, 
instead of waiting, as she usually did, 
went to meet her husband, took his arm, 
and led him past the veiled figure, with no 
pause, no greeting but a bow. 

Jobn Marlow wondered at the gentle 
urgency of the hand upon his arm; but he 
instinctively obeyed it. His wife tried to 
believe that the brilliant eyes behind the 
veil flashed no warning or defiance in the 
glance she met; but she remembered it, 
and the pair walked down the aisle, with 
the pretty boys going hand in hand before 
them, the dark figure following, noiseless 
and somber as a shadow, and both were 
uncomfortably conscious of it. 

‘““What are you thinking of, Mary?” 
asked the husband, suddenly seeming to 
remember her, after a long silence, as they 
went home together through the gray 
November weather. 

“Of something I heard, coming out of 
church, which troubled me,” she answered, 
with the gentle sincerity native to her; and 
she repeated the words which conveyed a 
warning she too often longed of late to 
utter, 

John Marlow flushed and smiled, but 
did not meet his wife’s eyes, and ended 
his reply with a weary sort of sigh. 

‘*My good deacon need not be anxious 
about me. What he calls danger is only 
one form of the stimulant all brain-work 
craves, and far less hurtful than that which 





some men use. Heaven knows I have 
worked long and hard for my success, and 
no one need grudge it to me now.” 

**No one does, dear; but the wise old 
man knows that sudden sunshine after 
darkness dazzles the eyes and makes the 
feet unsteady. You have earned your 
success, and for that reason those who love 
and honor you want it to be the most gen- 
uine and enduring sort. It will be if in 
our prosperity we hold fast the integrity 
that has kept us patient, brave, and happy 
all these hard years.” 

A little quiver in the earnest voice, a 
sudden dew in thetender eyes was the only 
sign she gave of the keen anxiety which 
had haunted her of late. He heard, he 
saw, and the first pang of remorse showed 
him where he stood, for memory recalled 
all he owed the loyal, loving creature at 
his side, and how poor a return he had 
made her. Instinctively his hand pressed 
the hand upon his arm, almost like one glad 
to cling to a sure anchor, conscious of some 
treacherous under-current, ready to sweep 
even a strong swimmer away, if once in its 
grasp. 

‘* We will, Mary! This is not the first 
slippery road I’ve walked in safety, with 
you for my guide. Hold me up, and please 
God the success shall be worth having.” 

The look he gave her was a cordial to 
the wifely heart that trusted even while it 
trembled, for she knew how strong a hold 
she had upon the nobler nature of her hus- 
band; a hold never threatened till the 
warmth of prosperity made the weeds that 
grow in the richest soil spring up luxuri- 
antly. 

Poverty and neglect, labor, and an all- 
sustaining love had fostered the best in him 
for years; now wealth and popularity, ease 
and adulation were testing the metal of 
the man, and, by showing him how weak he 
was, taught him the humility which is real 
strength. 

By yielding to many of the lesser tempt. 
ations which surrounded him, he had paved 
the way to downfall; else when the greater 
trial came it would have been more man- 
fully resisted. Only the old story, old as 
Samson and Delilah. A beautiful, uoprin- 
cipled woman, to whom his duty as pastor 
led him in the first place, there to be held 
by every insidious spell such syrens use, 
till sympathy, iotcrest, and admiration 
ended in the blind infatuation which wrecks 
so many men. He had been growing con- 
scious of this for some time, and had strug- 
gled against it, trying to soothe the disquiet 
of the senses by redoubled mental efforts, 
whie# left him weak and weary when the 
false excitement was over. He knew 
that unless some manful resolution was 
taken and manfully Kept the fatal moment 
would come when he could no longer re- 
sist the impulse which all misled natures 
feel at times to break away from every 
restraint, and for an hour at least taste 
entire freedom. He also knew that such 
liberty is not worth the price paid for it, 
such draughts of pleasure sure to leave 
bitterness upon the lips, and that only, by 
curbing the strong passions can the soul 
sit secure, the life bear God’s scrutiny. 

Yet there was a singular and subtle 
charm about this dallying with danger; this 
testing of his own courage to face sin and 
resist; forgetting that one soon loses the 
power to say ‘‘Get thee behind me” if 
one pauses to study Satan, in whatever 
shape he comes. 

John Marlow thought that no one saw 
the perilous pastime in which he had been 
indulging for some months; but his par- 
ishioner’s words, his wife’s look, that day, 
startled him wide awake, and he felt that 
the time had come when he must break the 
spell, whose dangerous power he never 
fully realized till he felt how much the 
effort cost him. 

‘I will see my friend this evening, and 
prepare her delicately for the change which 
must be made. She will understand why 
it is best to silence the first breath of gos- 
sip, and I can gradually wean myself from 
the too delightful society of this charming 
woman before any one’s peace is dis- 
turbed.” 

A wise resolve. How did he keep it? 

He went to see ‘‘the friend” that even- 
ing, as often before; for the beautiful wo- 
man had been passing through an expe- 
rience of religious doubt and investigation, 





with her pastor fora guide; and he had 
flattered himself that she was receiving 
much help and comfort from his ministra- 
tions. But he knew now that it was all a 
sham; that he was learning more than he 
taught; and that, sweet as the lessons were, 
the price he must pay for them was his 
own peace of mind, unless they ended 
now. 

The instant Mrs. Cary’s eye fell on him 
that night she knew that the crisis had 
come; but she had so often played her part 
in this sort of emotional drama that she 
was ready to finish the scene with its appro- 
priate climax. Many motives led her to 
take unusual interest in this role, for she 
had seldom found a subject harder to sub- 
due, more worth tae subduing; and John 
Marlow was not a man to be lightly set 
aside when once the dormant fire was kin- 
dled. She could not resist the desire to try 
her power to the utmost; for she knew that 
another woman had a holier right to this 
heart, that anxious eyes watched her, that 
patient prayers went up against her, as a 
true and tender soul struggled with her 
for the integrity of this man, and in the 
conflict she found excitement for an empty 
and embittered life. That reproachful 
glance, that decisive act in the church 
seemed a mute defiance, and the words she 
overheard told her that it was time to end 
this episode by a prudent retreat before 
other tongues began to wag, or to complete 
her conquest by showing this deluded 
parish how poor an idol they had been de- 
voutly worshiping. 

Divining his purpose at a glance, she 
chose to take the first step herself, and by 
an effective stroke break down the last 
barrier between them; for hitherto they 
had preserved the utmost decorum in word 
and act, while the subtle language of eye 
and tone, the silent magnetism of beauty 
and presence, made these interviews dou- 
bly dangerous and delightful. Before John 
Marlow could touch upon his delicate and 
distasteful errand she destroyed his com- 
p sure and filled him with dismay by the 
abrupt announcement. 

‘Tam glad youcome, for Iam going 
away.” 

“‘Going! Where?” 

*“T scarcely know. The world is all be- 
fore me where to choose.” 

‘*But why?” And he held his breath to 
hear the answer which came, with a look 
and tone that made it bitter-sweet. 

“*T go because I am tired of the narrow 
circle in which I could not have lived so 
long if ithad not been for you. [ can never 
pay my debt of gratitude; but I am trying 
to do it. AndsolI go away, before your 
friendship costs too much.” 

** Who has dared?” began Jobn Marlow, 
with kindling eyes. Then stopped, lest he 
should say too much. 

“Do not feign ignorance, nor try to keep 
me. I can go, and find happiness else- 
where; but you are tied here, and nothing 
must make your bondage more irksome. I 
understand you better than these good peo- 
ple, for I sympathize in the free spirit now 
so cramped by duty, position, and the prej- 
udices of those you serve; and I will 
prove myself a true friend by leaving you 
to your work with an undivided mind, hard 
as I find the task.” 

These words, uttered rapidly, with ap- 
pealing eyes, trembling lips, and a white 
hand laid upon his own, as if to check the 
poorly simulated indignation under which 
he tried to veil his dismay, made John 
Marlow’s resolution waver, though he vain- 
ly endeavored to strengthen it by assuming 
a courage he did not possess. 

**] should be very foolish to let you pay 
so high a priee for the little it has been my 
happiness to do for you. I will not permit 
you to banish yourself for so poor a reason 
asthis. Stay, to prove thata friendship 
like ours is too sincere to be frightened 
away by a breath of foolish gossip.” 

‘It is not that alone. I must go. I 
shall be heppier away, and you will find a 
safer friend. A truer one you can never 
have.” 

Her voice broke there, and she turned 
her face aside, lest it should betray too 
much, But the silence was more eloquent 
than words. The averted countenance 
touched and troubled the man’s heart more 
dangerously than blushes, tears, or looks 
of tender anguish. 
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John Marlow felt the rush of a coming 
impulse, and tried to stay it by a seeming 
assent to the separation this half-uttered 
avowal made imperative. 

“Go, then. I will not try to keep you 
by a word. But tell me where you go; for 
I cannot bear to lose all knowledge of one 
in whom I have taken so sincere an inter- 
est and tried to serve in my poor way. I 
endeavored to console and teach you. If 
I have added another sorrow or proved a 
false guide, forgive me; and be sure I shall 
atone for it by greater pain and more last- 
ing regret than any you can feel.” 

She looked up then, and for an instant 
hesitated, while there was yet time; for in 
the agitated face before her, the vain at- 
tempt to do a hard duty manfully, she 
saw an unconscious appeal to her for help 
to be true, and was half tempted to answer 
the appeal against herself. But that glance 
also showed her so much that women prize 
she could not resist the desire to subjugate 
the power, peace, and freedom of one so 
richly gifted; for it needed but a word now 
to overthrow the last defense of a citadel 
already undermined. 

With a magical change of the mobile 
face from softness to something like ex- 
ultation, the gesture of one throwing off 
some irksome restraint, she said, in a tone 


that made her hearer’s nerves thrill in 


response: 

‘You ask where I am going, and I will 
answer truly, though my frankness may 
disappoint and disgust you. I am not 
hypocrite enough to feign longer a sorrow 
I do not feel. My marriage was a loveless 
one, as you know. My year of mourning 
is over. Ihave sacrificed enough to cus- 

‘tom and decorum. My long captivity 
makes freedom exquisitely sweet, and I 
will revel in it, for Ihave been defrauded 
of my youth. The pent-up energies of an 
ardent nature shall have vent at last, It 
may sound reckless, unwise, wicked even; 
but I am tired of the dull, pale, narrow 
life which satisfies most women, and I 
want to follow where my instincts lead me. 
Why not? Who will care? Who has the 
right to control me now? I am free at 
last and I will enjoy life to the utter- 
most!” 

She sprang up and walked fast through 
the room, as if to rest limbs cramped by 
fetters which had lately fallen off; and as 
she walked she looked backward, with that 
new expression in her flushed and kindled 
face, making it far more seductive than its 
former demure coquetry or appealing sad- 
ness. No lure she could have used would 
have been as effective as this unexpected 
confession, for it roused all the lawless 
impulses that lay dormant in the man; and 
by painting the life she chose she made the 
life she left doubly distasteful, by force of 
contrast. She was going; but he must 
stay, to find existence all the colder and 
more colorless for the romance which had 
lent enchantment to reality. By no word did 
she link her fate with bis; but even as she 
went fromhimher eye said ‘‘Come!” and 
Fancy, turning traitor, pictured a future 
that intoxicated forthe moment. As she 
paused at the far end of the room, he took 
a step, as if to join her, then checked him- 
self on the brink of a mad impulse, with 
doubt, desire, and despair ali tugging at 
his heart. 

**IT am not disappointed. I am glad your 
bondage is over. I wish to God mine was 
also, or I dared to break away!” 

She came slowly back, with a smile on 
her face, a smile full of the pity that stings 
pride; and there wasa touch of contempt 
in her voice, which changed to a regretful 
softness, infinitely suggestive. 

“You bave chosen your career, and 
fought hard to secure the success men 
covet. Rest content with it, if you can. I 
am a poor, weak woman, who values happi- 
ness more than fame, and, being denied 
love, consols herself with liberty. Now 
you know me as I am; and, since our 
friendship is unsafe, be wise. Let me drift 
away a waif, asI came, and forget that we 
ever met.” 

‘* That is impossible!” 

She had offered her hand as she spoke. 
He held it fast and looked into her face, 
with no attempt to conceal the passion in 
his own, as she stood so still, so near that 
she could hear the loud beating of his heart. 
Only an instant; then, witha vain attempt 





to free the hand from his close grasp, she 
whispered, in a broken voice: 

‘* Now we must part. Good-night, good- 
bye!” 

“Not good-bye. I shall see you again?” 

**T go to-morrow.” 

‘* Alone?” 

‘* Alone.” 

A very strange and fateful pause en- 
sued, as they stood, mute and pale, eye to 
eye, while some purpose neither dared to 
utter shaped itself in silence. Then, in 
strong contrast to the intense emotion hid- 
den under an unnatural quietude of man- 
ner, they parted, with no farewell but the 
whispered echo of their own words, uttered 
with ominous significance. 

‘*T shall see you again?” 

‘‘ To-morrow.” 


ai. 


The bell rang sharply as Mrs. Marlow 
sat at work in the early afternoon of Mon- 
day; and, being in an anxious mood, she 
did not wait for the tardy maid, but 
answered it herself. A blue-coated tele- 
graph boy handed her a yellow envelope, 
and her fingers closed on it with the thrill 
of mingled expectation and alarm, which 
seldom fails to warn the receiver of bad 
news. Involuntarily she turned into her 
husband’s study, to give it tohim. Then, 
remembering that he was out, read the 
message, with eager eyes, the paper trem- 
bling in her hold. 

‘*Merchants’ Bank down. Cashier ab- 
sconded. General smash. Come at once. ’ 

Bad news; but evidently not what she 
had expected, for the hand stopped trem- 
bling and along sigh of relief seemed to 
lift the weight of some great dread that 
had laid heavy on the woman’s heart. 

‘* Thank God it is no worse!” she said. 
“T must tell John and get him off at once. 
Where can he be?” 

Pausing on the threshold, to bethink her- 
self, hereye roved around the room, find- 
ing in it an air of desolation that struck 
coldly on her, for that message seemed to 
have set in motion a more subtle electricity 
than its own, and every startled sense was 
doing its best to warn her of impending 
danger. Heart and brain worked fast, as 
memory flashed a thousand hints along the 
wires, and instinct deciphered them with 
sudden skill. The fire was out, but on the 
hearth lay a pile of burnt papers; a drawer 
usually locked stood empty and ajar. 
John had sbut himself up that morning to 
write his Thanksgiving sermon; but nota 
line marred the white sheets laid ready on 
the desk. Usue!ly the gray dressing-gown 
was flung across the easy-chair; now it was 
put away, as if for the long absence of its 
wearer. Never before had he left her, even 
for an hour or two, without telling his er 
rand; now he had gone without a word, 
when and how no one knew. 

Perhaps he bad received some hint of 
their loss, and slipped quietly away, to spare 
her anxiety and suspense. But, as the 
thought brightened the face fast growing 
sharp and haggard with quick-coming 
doubts and fears, the eye that questioned 
all familiar objects, as if to wring the 
truth from them, fell upon an envelope 
lying in the waste-paper basket beside the 
desk. A delicately-scented thing, with 
nothing on it but the pastor’s name, in 
hurried feminine hand, and a broken seal, 
with the sentimental motto ‘“‘I wait”; but 
along shiver went through Mrs. Marlow 
as she read the date of that day and the 
paper dropped from her fingers as if it had 
burnt them. For a moment she clasped 
her hands before her face, to hide the de- 
spair in it even from herself; but when she 
looked up, it was as white and calm as if 
cut in marble, only in the steadfast eyes 
there beamed a fire never seen there 
before. 

“TI must find John,” she said; and, 
swiftly making ready, went away to look 
for him in the few places he was wont to 
haunt. He was in none of them, and to 
the discreet inquiries she made the answers 
were always the same: ‘‘ We have not seen 
him.” She scarcely seemed surprised; 
but steadily went on, as if she had set her- 
self a certain task and could not rest till it 
was accomplished. 

‘* This is the last,” she said low to her- 
self, as she rung the bell of a fashionable 
boarding-house and held her breath to 





catch the answer to her question: “Is Mrs. 
Cary in?” 

‘* She was, but very busy—” 

The man got no further; for, as the vis- 
itor stepped in, a pile of luggage confronted 
her, with the widow’s name upon it. 

‘‘T shall detain her but a moment,” and 
straight up-stairs went the guest, waiting 
for no anrouncement, as if her errand was 
one of life or death. 

It was to her, poor soul! But the heroic 
moment had come and she played her part 
bravely; for nothing but her pallor be- 
trayed the hidden anguish, and there was a 
smile on her lips as she went to meet her 
fate. 

Startled by the unexpected call, Mrs. 
Cary could not at once conceal her sur- 
prise, though her reception was most 
gracious, in spite Sf the hurry and con- 
fusion of what was evidently a sudden 
departure. ’ 

‘*Pardon me for disturbing you; but a 
telegram requiring immediate attention 
has come for Mr. Marlow, and, after look- 
ing for him at several other places, it oc- 
curred to me that he might be here,” began 
the wife, going straight to the point, with 
her accustomed sincerity. 

‘*T have not seen him to-day.” And, like 
an actress ready for her part, the widow 
drew a mask of amiable solicitude before 
her own face, while studying that other 
with covert scrutiny. 

**I must look elsewhere, then.” But, 
despite her haste, Mrs. Marlow did not go; 
and, glancing at the confusion of the 
room, added, with intention: 

‘‘Yeu are leaving us unexpectedly. 
Have you too received bad news?” 

Her look and air, as well as words, per- 
plexed the widow, seemed to rouse curi- 
osity, and put her off her guard a little; 
for she said, hastily, yet with an irrepress- 
ible glimmer of malicious intelligence in 
her eyes, as she trifled with a folded bit of 
paper lying on the table before her: 

** Yes, Iam off; but no bad tidings call 
me away. I merely follow a whim of my 
own; and, being tired of one place, go to 
seek another.” 4 

“‘I hope it will be more congenial than 
this quiet spot. You will have little to re- 
gret in leaving us; much to enjoy in the 
gay world which attracts you. Bon voyage.” 

Mary Marlow would have been more 
than a mortal woman if she could have 
kept a slight touch of contempt out of her 
voice, a very visible air of relief from her 
manner, as she bade adieu to one who had 
been a thorn in her flesh for months. 
Quick to see and retaliate, Anna Cary gave 
blow for blow in this woman’s battle; 
and her strokes brought blood, for they 
were pitiless and pierced an already 
wounded heart. The malicious glimmer 
flashed into open defiance, and in her 
voice exultation was barely veiled by as- 
sumed generosity and pain. 

‘*T have much to regret, for I have en- 
joyed much, thanks to your husband’s 
kindness. Iam grateful for it; and so I 
go away as soon as the first breath of scan- 
dal shows me that my friendship may be 
harmful to him. Ido this cheerfully, be- 
cause I take with me the solace of knowing 
that I assure his happiness.” 

It was an audacious speech and a cruel 
one, because of the truth it uttered and the 
falsebood it concealed. The wife shrunk 
involuntarily, and for an instant the hot 
color burned in her cheek as if a blow had 
smitten it. But the native courage and 
candor of the woman taught her how to 
answer the truth and shame the falsehood 
by ignoring neither, 

‘*You are wise, andI thank you. Self- 
denial is good for us all, and John will be 
the happier for practicing it, Perhaps the 
great loss which has come to us may make 
all lesser ones easier to bear. For his sake 
I hope so.” 

‘‘For his sake let me ask what loss?” 
A quick shadow seemed to fall upon the 
widow’s brilliant face, her eyes grew keen, 
her voice a little hard, as she put the ques- 
tion which sprung to her lips. 

To no one else had Mary Marlow told 
the bad news; but now, obeying the in- 
stinct which led her to use every weapon 
in her power, she answered, briefly: 

‘* We have lost all we possess by the 
failure of the bank, which is ruined by one 
man’s dishonesty.” 





‘* All?” echoed the widow, sharply, and a 
frown knit her smooth forehead; for tbis 
stroke left her a poor as well as a remorse- 
ful lover. 

‘* All but John’s salary.” 

‘What a misfortune! 
Marlow bear it?” 

“It cs a misfortune and I feel it; but 
while husband and children are spared to 
melam not troubled. John will bear it 
bravely. He knows what poverty is; and 
neither of us fear it, if we can meet it to- 
get poe 

As if to gain time for her own swift- 
working thoughts, the widow said again, 
with something like real compassion in her 
tone, for money was her idol: 

“* But it is terrible to lose one’s all by such 
knavery. It must be a sad blow to you.” 

“It would be a far sadder one if I were 
the wife of the unhappy man who bas 
brought such trouble upon many, such dis- 
grace upon himself. Mychildren’s fortune 
is their father’s good name; and no man 
can steal that from him, thank God!” 

“But, a woman might.” 

It seemed as if a disappointed devil ut- 
tered that sneer, and asif a pitying angel 
answered ina voice full of the sweet be- 
lief in the divine spark, which is salvation 
for the most degraded. 

‘*No woman would who valued her soul’s 
peace, for such theft is the basest the world 
knows.” f 

How still theroom was for an instant, as 
those two looked at one another. All had 
been said now, and the next word was to 
make or mar the future of three lives. 
One waited with pathetic patience in the 
eyes that pleaded mutely for the treasure 
not yet wholly lost. The other, yielding 
reluctant submission toa nobility she could 
not imitate, said within herself: 

‘The game is not worth the candle, since 
the toy has lost its gilding. I have proved 
my power over both the woman I respect 
and the man I despise. Why not be con- 
tent with this and leave at least one friend 
behind me?” 

As if afraid that the good impulse might 
desert her as suddenly as it came, Mrs. 
Cary opened the bit of paper she had been 
playing with, and offered it to her guest 
with an irrepressible smile of triumph, 
though her voice betrayed the discontent 
and weariness of those who find forbidden 
fruit bitter to the taste. 

**I wrote to-day to say farewell. This is 
the answer I received. It will help you to 
find your husband, and it may not be too 
late to save something from the ruin.” 

Mixed motives prompted the act, a 
double meaning lurked in the words, and 
by the light of that day’s events Mary 
Marlow read the true significance of the 
four lines her eyes devoured at a glance, 

‘* Dear Friend :—Business takes me to L— ; 
but, as your train stops there at 3:30, I shall 
have a moment to see you on your way East. 

**In haste, J. M.” 

Tbat was all the little note contained; 
but the innocent and friendly seeming 
words were heavier news than the other 
message brought her; and the look the 
wife gave the beautiful woman watching 
her was such as she might have lifted from 
the dead body of her husband to the crea- 
ture who had murdered him. Such love 
and anguish made that passing fancy show 
so weak and wicked that it seemed to per- 
ish in the fire of a great grief, as the note 
shriveled to ashes in the blaze, where it 
was flung with a gesture of detestation and 
despair. 

The clock struck three, and, as if roused 
to sumething like genuine remorse, the 
widow cried, impulsively: . 

“Go! Go atonce, or you will be too 
late!” 

«It will never be too late for me to find 
and save my husband.” 

The answer rang through the room full 
of the indomitable courage, the passionate 
devotion that inspired the wife, and, as if 
the words struck her to the heart, finding 
there something true and womanly enough 
to make her shrink from the deed she 
would have done, the widow stretched her 
hand to avert the righteous indignation 
that confronted her, saying, brokenly: 

‘‘Forgive me! He is safe. Goin peace.” 

**But you?” 


‘*L leave by the express, which goes at 
four and does not stop,” 


How will Mr. 
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Question and answer passed swiftly as 
breath could shape them. And as the last 
words were uttered Mary Marlow caught 
the hand that gave her back a hope, whis- 
pered fervently ‘‘ Heaven bless you!” and 
was gone, 


Ill. 

John Marlow sat in the waiting-room of 
the station, seeking in the confusion of the 
place distraction from the thoughts that 
had harrassed him all day, in spite of the 
reckless purpose which was driving him to 
the worst sort of suicide—self-abandon- 
ment. He knewit, but could not control 
himself; for he had got into the swift cur- 
rent now and was drifting to destruction, 
unless some arm stronger than his own 
rescued him, He knew that remorse, dis- 
grace, despair awaited him when the 
delirious dream was over; but till then 
he shut his eyes. He would not look 
beyond the moment when he sbould join 
that fair, false friend, and with her rush 
away into the wide world, leaving honor, 
happiness, home, Heaven itself, perhaps, be- 
bindhim. He was not a systematic villain, 
whocoolly planned and calmly enjoyed each 
downward step. He was for the time a 
monomaniac, who felt himself at the mercy 
of an evil passion, yet had neither will nor 
sanity enough to free himself from its 
fatal power. 

As he sat in the noisy, crowded place, 
with his hat over his eyes, seldom stirring, 
except to glance at the great clock, as if 
longing for yet dreading the moment when 
the decisive step must be taken, one 
thought, one memory haunted him like a 
beseeching ghost, that would not be exor- 
cised. The thought of his wife, the mem- 
ory of all she had been to him, from the 
hour when, a girl, she had given him her 
heart to that very day, when, as he stole, 
like a thief, from his own doors, he caught 
a last glimpse of her at work for him, with 
hands that loved their labor and an anxious 
shadow on the face that always wore a 
smile when it met his eyes, All the patient, 
hopeful years through which she had 
cheered him with brave words, helped him 
with her own hard earnings, sustained him 
with unfaltering love, came back and 
pleaded for her now. Every sorrow and 
privation sweetly borne, every care ban- 
ished, burden lightened, joy increased, and 
good gift cherished for his sake rose again, 
like reproachful spirits, and confronted 
him. All the dear domestic confidence 
and comfort, the tender ties and daily 
sacrifices, that make life lovely, grew very 
precious as be gave them up. Children’s 
arms seemed to cling so close that it was 
hard to put them away forever; and the 
faithful bosom which had pillowed his sins 
and sorrows, ambitions and anxieties so 
long seemed to lie before him stabbed to 
the heart by the premeditated wrong which 
already cast its hateful shadow over all the 
happy past. i 

He sprung to his feet, and, hurrying out, 
paced the platform restlessly, feeling that 
perhaps it would be better to fling himself 
under one of the fiery monsters panting in 
and out, and so end the miserable struggle 
at once. A shrill-voiced newsboy arrested 
him with the cry: ‘‘ Latest edition! Fail- 
ure Merchants’ Bank! Cashier absconded!” 
Brought back from a world of inward con- 
flict to external trials, Marlow bought a 
paper and read the news of a misfortuue 
which seemed to wake him, with the shock 
of a sleep-walker plunging into a river from 
a dream of safe and sunny meadows. 

It was curious how the lesser loss out- 
weighed the greater in the man’s mind for 
@ moment, and how he involuntarily paused 
to plan relief for the physical privations of 
those whom he was about to desert, for- 
getting that his own act would make their 
bread bitter, their pillows thorny forever 


more. 
‘What will she do?” he asked himself, 


returning to the dusty seat, to ponder this 
new complication, for a sense of the horri- 
ble meanness of leaving Mary to bear the 
loss of their earthly all alone cut him to 
the soul. It was her money, a legacy com- 
ing late but welcome, and at her desire in- 
vested in his name, to be used for his 
advancement. He had planned te take a 
part of it for this mad expedition, well 
knowing that the liberty he sought must 
be paid for with gold, as well as honor. 
Now a peculiar baseness seemed to attach 
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to this act, making it a theft to blush for, 
since he left his family poverty, as well as 
disgrace. 

**She gave me all; and I meant to rob, as 
well as to desert her. God forgive me! 
How low I am already fallen!” And, to hide 
the hot flush of shame that burned in his 
face, John Marlow lifted the paper, to read 
again the brief, disgraceful story of trust 
betrayed. 

Too common astory in these times to 
need many words in the telling; but every 
one stung the reader like the strokes of a 
whip, for he knew that another day might 
see a still more shameful tale given to the 
public, with himself for its hero. As his 
eye glanced over the phrases of contempt 
for the defaulter, pity for his unhappy 
family, and detestation for the breach of 
faith which wrought such widespread 
misery, he felt a sudden horror of himself; 
a desperate longing to escape like igno- 
miny, if it were not too late. Was it too 
late? The fatal step was not yet taken and 
there was time to retreat. He had given 
no promise, written no compromising word, 
made no confidant. His brief absence 
could be explained by the pretext of busi- 
ness, and he might slip back into his safe 
and honered place, with no stain on his 
name, 

The sigh of relief that came with this 
thought changed to an inward groan, for 
inexorable conscience told him that the 
stain was on his soul till penitential prayers 
and tears effaced it. No word bad been 
spoken; but a look confessed the secret. 
No crime had been committed; but the 
premeditated sin had left its blight behind, 
and, though no human voice should accuse 
him, no human eye reproach or hand pun- 
ish, he knew himself to be a traitor, who 
never again could look his fellow-men in 
the face with the proud consciousness of 
unblemished honor. 


An unspeakably bitter moment for John 
Marlow, but a memorable one; for with 
this utter self-abasement came the self- 
knowledge that was salvation. The shock 
that startled had saved him, and every 
penny of the little fortune was well lost; 
since, in pausing to resent another man’s 
treachery, he saw how much greater his 
own would have been. But, spite of the 
revulsion which had taken place within him, 
the better self struggling to escape from the 
temptation that ensnared it, the chain he 
had forged still hampered him, and the 
weight of a dead perfidy seemed to burden 
him like a corpse, which he could neither 
hide norcarry. He felt spent and shaken 
by the conflict which he hoped was ended; 
but even while awakened conscience cried 
‘‘Turn and flee while there is time!” his 
eye was on the clock, and he was saying to 
himself: ‘‘ This news gives me an excuse for 
going on. I canexplain it all when I come 
back.” 

Would he come back? Dare he trust 
himself in the charmed circle again, and 
risk even one hour with the beautiful 
temptation which had brought him to this 
pass? 

There was no time to answer, for the 
half-hour struck, the moment had come, 
and the train rolled in that brought his 
fate. Scarcely knowing how he got there, 
John Marlow found himself in the midst 
of the crowd without, conscious ot but 
cne idea as his eye swept along the line of 
windows, each framing a face. No white 
signal arrested his glance, no hand moved 
its welcome, no eye met his full of danger- 
ous suggestion, and he stood hesitating, as 
disappointment and relief contended for 
the mastery. 

** John!” 

*« Anna!” 

He turned with a start, a flush, as the 
name escaped his lips; then fell back a step, 
looking as if he had seen aghost. And 
well he might, for his wife stood beside 
him. 

‘*In Heaven’s name, what brought you 
here, Mary?” he stammered, putting out 
his hand, as if to keep her off. 

** Bad news.” 

** You know it, then?” 

“*T know it.” 

Alas! poor soul, she knew the worst 
now. There was no need of words to tell 
her that her fear was true;- for io the half- 
averted face, that involuntary gesture, that 
betrayed both doubt and dread, she read 





the loss of the old faith, dearer than a 
dozen fortunes. But, with the loyalty of a 
true woman, she hid the bitter knowledge 
with a smile more pathetic than a rain of 
tears, and, taking the outstretched hand in 
hers, as if to prop up the fallen man, she 
said, with the accustomed tenderness, all 
the deeper for the grief and pity that it 
hid: 

“TI know, and I am come to help you 
bear it.” 

Like one half bewildered by the turmoil 
of his own emotions, he seemed about to 
follow; then, as a warning bell rang, he 
paused, looked back, and said, irresolutely: 

‘Ought I not to go? It may not be too 
late. Something may be saved.” 

But Mary clutched his arm, as if to hold 
a drowning man, and answered, with a look 
that made her words a passionate appeal. 

‘“‘Stay with me, John, and let the money 
go! All I care for zs saved if I keep you.” 

He did not see where she led; but fol- 
lowed blindly, for that cry smote him to 
the heart, and he longed to fall down at 
her feet and pray for pardon. 

The waiting-room was empty now; and 
in a shadowy corner they sat, side by 
side, unconsciously adding another to the 
list of comic and tragic episodes such 
places know. Neither spoke for a mo- 
ment. Then, seeing how his white lips 
worked, the wife brought a draught 
of water, saying, in a quiet tone, that 
hurt her husband more than the bitterest 
reproach: 

‘Dear, drink this and rest while I tell 
you how[ came here. We cannot go yet.” 

He drank without a word, and, leaning 
his head upon his hand, listened while she 
spoke, with now and then a tender touch, 
asif to soften the hard truth and assure 
him of the nearness of his faithful com. 
forter. If she had accused, reproached, 
lamented, it might have roused him to 
deny, resent, defend; but her generous 
silence regarding her own suspicions, suf- 
ferings, and loss was even more bitter to 
bear than the knowledge of the worthless- 
ness of the idol for whom he had been 
about to sacrifice so much. The man’s 
pride bled, and wrathful shame was hot 
within him at finding himself so easily 
thrown aside. The glamour vanished, and 
the horrible reality stared him in the face 
as he contrasted the woman who deserted 
him at the first hint of misfortune with her 
who “‘came to help him bear it” and tried 
to screen him from his own remorse, only 
making it the sharper for the loving sub- 
terfuge which left him bowed and broken 
by a contrition too deep for words. 

Feeling that this was not the time or 
place for a confession like this, he turned 
with relief to the safe subject of their 
altered fortunes, and, conscious of intense 
gratitude for all that was still left them, 
neither felt nor expressed much regret for 
what was gone, as they tried to speak 
cheerfully of the future. Why both rose 
simultaneously and silently went out when 
it was time for the express to pass, just 
before their own homeward-bound train 
was due, neither explained; but stood arm 
in arm, mute, pale, and intent as the dis- 
tant sound drew near. There was no 
pause as, with a shriek, a fiery rush, a 
cloud of dust, the train swept by, leaving 
a breathless sort of pause behind it for a 
moment, To other eyes it was only a 
splendid specimen of power, speed, and in- 
genuity. To the silent pair it seemed like 
the departing flash and roar of a storm 
which had threatened destruction, but, 
passing by, left them spent and shaken, 
but clinging the closer for the whirlwind. 

The flutter of a white flag of truce, the 
glimpse of a blooming face, that bent to 
watch for them, proved that the fair de- 
faulter had kept one promise, at least; and 
the quick move of a hand in answer to 
the signal showed that she did in truth 
leave one friend behind who thanked her 
for it. 

*‘Now, John, come home, and let us 
comfort one another.” 

**Home!” he echoed, with a sob in his 
throat, remembering how nearly he had 
lost that dear right forever, feeling how 
much he needed that safe shelter now. 

‘* Yes, dear, this still remains to us; poor- 
er than before, but neither dishonored nor 
deserted, thank God!’ 

“And you, Mary!” 
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Very little was seen of the Rev. John 
Marlow for several days, and the stream of 
sympathizing parishioners who called to 
condole with him were surprised to find 
neither the pastor’s wife, who received 
most of them, nor the pastor’s self at all 
overwhelmed by their misfortune; but full 
of a calm and cheerful resignation, which 
much impressed their visitors. Still more 
impressed was the parish when John Mar- 
low stood up in his pulpit on Thankgiving 
Day, for both the minister and his sermon 
were utterly unlike anything they had been 
accustomed to see and hear. 

It was evident that the man had passed 
through some deep experience, which left 
its marks behind; an experience that 
seemed to have added years to his age, yet 
ennobled bim with a new manliness infi- 
nitely better than the glow and gloss of 
the departed youth. Serious, pale, and a 
little bowed, as if trouble had taught him 
humility, he scarcely lifted up his eyes at 
first, and had read with an entire absence of 
the usual air of conscious power, the force- 
ful gestures, and sonorous tones which 
were wont to make that hour dramatic. 
And never before had he preached such a 
sermon; for now there were no flowing 
periods, no brilliant bits of word painting, 
none of the daring speculations that stim- 
ulate the intellect but do not feed the soul. 
An almost stern simplicity and sincerity 
marked his words; but an undercurrent of 
deep earnestness and emotion gave power 
as well as pathos to his speech and made 
it both eloquentand memorable. Itseemed 
as if he had gathered up his highest thought 
and holiest feeling as a thankoffering for 
that day; and, as they listened with glad 
surprise, his people saw that they had never 
known their pastor at his best before, and 
gave the revelation a quick recognition, a 


grateful welcome. 
There were wet eyes, full hearts, and 


glances of affectionate admiration when, 
in summing up the mercies for which to 
return thanks, he mentioned sorrow, mise 
fortune, humiliation, poverty, and pain as 
blessings in disguise, sent to prove men’s 
souls by the sweet uses of adversity. A 
slight stir went through the crowded pews 
as he said, looking down with a singular 
glance, that seem to pierce every breast and 
read its secret sin by the light of his own 
trangression: ‘‘ When we read the story of 
yesterday’s defaulter fleeing to-day, an exile 
and an outcast, or sitting gloomily behind 
his prison-bars, it is not with an angel’s in- 
nocent wonder what a sin like his can 
mean. It is with the understanding of 
men who have felt the same temptation 
to which the poor wretch bas yielded that 
we deplore his fate. The worst of men 
stirs, by the sight of his human sin, some 
sense of what human power of sinfulness 
we too possess.” But the touch that went 
straight to the hearts of all and made them 
one by the tender thrill of sympathy was 
when he thanked God with a broken voice 
for ‘‘the love which is our earthly prov- 
idence, our refuge, solace, and salvation”’; 
for one woman’s face was hidden in her 
hands and silent tears were her thanks- 


‘As it those tears bad washed the sin 
away and won a higher pardon than her 
own, a mellow ray of sunlight shot athwart 
the gloom, to lay its benediction on the 
preacber’s head as he reverently bent it, 
saying: ‘‘ Let us pray.” 

The sunshine seemed to follow the hus- 
band and the wife as they went down the 
aisle together, the little golden heads going 
before them, with no shadow of shame or 
sorrow to dim their brightness; and behind 
them came the wise old man, softly saying 
to his companion: 

“That was a grand sermon, for John 
Marlow has learned the secret of true 
eloquence. Misfortune has made a man of 
him, and he may well thank God for it.” 





....A minister in the south of Scotland had 
a parishioner who, to show her affection for 
her pastor, seut him every morning, by the 
hands of her daughter, a couple of what she 
wished him to understand were new-laid eggs 
for breakfast. The eggs, on being delivered, 
were generally warm, as if just taken from the 
nest ; but one morning the minister’s maid, on 
taking the eggs from the girl, observed: *“* The 
eggs are no warmthe day, Jeanne, Are they 
no fresh?” *‘ Ou, ay,” said the girl. ‘ They’re 
quite fresh ; but my mither cauldna get the cat 
to sit on them this morning.’’ 
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SEX IN INDUSTRY. 
A LECTURE. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK.* 





[Delivered in Tremont Temple, Boston, Dec. 9th.} 


THE fact has been officially ascertained that 
in this state the average pay for ten hours’ 
labor by a woman is eighty-two cents. It is 
the fortune of Massachusetts to have legalized 
more complete investigation concerning the 
condition of working-women than ary other 
commonwealth known to history. The state- 
ment was lately published ia New York that a 
dozen shirts can be made to-day in that city for 
thirty-five cents, and the assertion was verified 
by a letter.from a female operative ( Tribune, 
December 6th). My object is not to direct your 
attention to the upper ravk of female labor; 
but to those lower grades which you know 
must exist, if you take as authentic the official 
statistics. Averages could not be brought 
down £0 low were not the lower ranks exten- 
sive. It is out of the lowest ranks of low paid 
female labor that some of the wore. evils of 
cities arise. If you continue to squeeze the 
heart of girlhood by low wages, you must ex- 
pect to find in the gutters of cities a good deal 
of red, clotted slime ; and if you like to roll in 
it, remember that you have squeezed out the 
blood. [Applause.] With eyes open to noto- 
rious facts concerning low-paid female labor, I 
have an indignation at times that would not 
appear sober if it were fairly expressed ; and 
yet these statistics burn with a hotter fire than 
I have ever found in my own beart, and I 
believe that, if you fasten attention on them 
but for a moment, they will kindle their own 
fire in yours. 

1. These propositions represent the condition 
of working-women in Massachusetts: 

(1.) In 1875 the Massachusetts Labor Bureau 
received statements of personal earnings and 
expenses from 15,824 females depending for 
support upon daily wages. 

Many more than 15,000 returns were re- 
ceived; but the Board struck out of the account 
all the statements that were in any way imper- 
fect. Over 15,000 good ones remained, com- 
plete in every essential particular. I undertake 
to say the world never saw as many budgets of 
poor working girls opened as were examined 
officially in this commonwealth In 1875. 

(2.) The average number of days these work- 
ing-women were employed in a year was 258, 

(3.) Their average earnings were 82 cents a 
day. They worked on the average more than 
ten hours a day; that is, moretban sixty hours 
a week, 

(4.) Only one in an hundred owned a house. 

(5.) These females were paying on the aver- 
age $93 a year rent. 

(6.) The cost of living of the working-women 
was reduced on the average to $182.86 a year. 

You are not interested in these figures ? No; 
but they may be family statistics for your de- 
scendants! 

2. These propositions represent the condi- 
tion of working-men in Massachusetts: 

(1.) In the year 1875 the same Bureau re- 
ceived returns from 55,515 males engaged in the 
industries of this commonwealth and depend- 
ing for their support upon daily wages. 

(2.) The average number of the days they 
were employed in the year was 241. 

(3.) Their average earnings were $2.01 day, 
against 82 cepts for women, 

(4.) Only one in a hundred, however, owned 
a house. 

(5.) These males were paying on an average 
$109 a year as rent. 

(6.) Tne cost of living of the working-mea 
was reduced on the average to $488.96 a year. 

Well, now, you say that it is useless to try to 
frighten an intelligent audience by mere aver- 
ages; for, of course, there are a few poverty- 
stricken districts even in Massachusetts, and 

that by putting inthe Cape and Nautucket 
and all the rural districts, and by allowing 
workipg-men and women to make their own 
reports, and by manipulating the figures a 
little these startling results can easily be 
brought out. But here | hold io my hands the 
official report of your Labor Bureau for 1876, 
and in it these returns are arranged by counties 
(pp. 49—64). Remember also tbat your Bureau 
was honored by beitg appointed to the work 
of takiog the deceninal census in this com- 
monwealth. In 1875 the labor of the state 
census and that of tue Bureau of [odustry were 
conjoined. There were returns obtained from 
employers, a3 well as from working-men and 
working-women, and here I have before me a 
table in whichthe employed and the employers 
are quoted side by side (p. x). Accordi: g to 
returos made by employers for more than 250,- 
000 empluyés, the average of yearly wages for 
the state is $413. According torrturns made 
by the employed, this average is $418—slightly 
above the estimate made hy the employers 
themselves. The coiucidence of toese two 
estimates is one of the most striking thingsin 
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this almost mathematically exact work of the 
honored chief of your Labor Bureau, Colonel 
Wright. Each set of these returns were made 
distinct from the other, and both refer to the 
same period—the year ending May lst, 1875. 

But I turn now to a few details, to convince 
you that the averages have not been manipu- 
lated. Here, for instance, is grand old Middle- 
sex County, and I find that the average daily 
wages of woman in 1875—in that favored tract 
of Massachusetts—were 82 ceuts; that the 
number of days she was employed, on the av- 
erage, was 270 ; and that the annual cost of her 
living was reduced to $178.82, 1 turn to Hamp- 
shire County, in the middle region of the Con- 
necticut Valley in Massachusetts, and find that 
the average daily wages of woman was 7 
ents. She was employed there 260 days in 
the year. The cost of living was reduced to 
$169. I turnto Hampden County, on the fat 
meadows of the lower Connecticut Valley in 
this state, and find women earning only 90 cents 
on the average, and employed only 172 days in 
a year, and the cost of her living reduced to 
$192. I turn to Essex County, the northeast 
county of this commonwealth, and find the 
average daily earnings of woman 89 cents 
only. She was employed 259 days of the year, 
and the cost of her living was reduced to $203. 
I turn to Berkshire County, on the bills that 
look into the Hudson Valley, and find wo- 
man’s average earnings 72 cepts only. She 
was employed 266 days, and the cost of living 
was reduced to $180.82. I turn to Barnstable 
County, which, you say, by being thrown in 
with the general estimate, reduces the aver- 
age; and I find that there the daily earnings of 
woman were 66 cents, that she was employed 
204 days, and that the cost of living was $130. 
I turn to Suffolk County, and find the average 
earnings 71 cents, the number of days 298, 
and the cost of living $184 only. 

It is truly astounding to me to find public 
sentiment slumbering over facts like these, 
with the additional certainty before it that New 
England isa factory, and is likely to be so 
more and more. 

The center of territory in Massachusetts is 
within the limits of Worcester, ov the easterly 
side, pear Lake Quinsigamond. But where is 
the center of population? Is it Framingham ? 
Is it Lake Cochituate? The north and eouth 
line which cuts the population of Massachu- 
setts in halves passes easterly of a point mid- 
way between Harvard University and the West 
Boston Bridge. The east and west line divid- 
ing the population into equal portions passes 
through the South Boston end of the Federal- 
street Bridge. The two lines intersect at a 
point not two miles west of the State House. 
This, according to state documents, was the 
center of population in 1865. (Abstract of the 
census of 1865, with remarks on the same and 
supplementary tables, prepared under the di- 
rection of Oliver Warner, secretary of the com- 
monwealth, p. 274.) The centralization of 
wealth is even more remarkable than that of 
tke population. The census everywhere re- 
veals the fact that, through the aid of the 
wonderful increase of all means of intercom- 
munication, the change which is constantly 
giving greater and greater power to cities, this 
added weight of the Atlantic slope of the state 
is chiefly an effect of the extraordinary growth 
of the manufacturing centers of eastern Mas- 
sachusetts. Of these Boston itself isone. I 
must be pardoned for considering it a suggest- 
ive circumstance that, in spite of the remark- 
able advances of central and western Massa- 
chusetts, the circumscribing line drawn from 
the State House and containing half the popu- 
lation of the commonwealth has contracted 
its radius ten miles in fifty years. All eastern 
Massachusetts is a factory. In 1865 more than 
one-half of the population of Massachusetts, 
seven-tenths of the personal property, and 
two-thirds of the real estate were situated 
within twenty-five miles of the State House at 
Boston! (Jdid., p. 275.) In the five years 
these astonishing estimates were made Lynn 
has increased thirty-six per cent. in popula- 
tion, Lawrence thirty-two, Lowell thirty one, 
Haverhill nineteen, and Fall River forty. 

Here is tae incoming of an Atlantic tide. It 
is the roar of the industrial conditions of 
Old England coming into New England. I 
have lived for months witbin hearing of the 
roar of the ocean, and have looked daily upon 
the coming io of the vast tides. It is little to 
say that [ profess to have lived also witbin 
hearing of the roar of the human ocean which 
beats on the Atlantic slope of New Engiand ; 
and to have looked frequently upon the com- 
ing in of these vast tides. Imagine the mag- 
vificent coast-line from New Foundland to 
New York beaten in all its coves and head- 
lands by incomiog Atlantic waves. A feeble 
occupa'ion this compared with imagining the 
same coast beaten as it isin all its coves and 
headlands, and likely to be beaten more and 
more furiously as the years pass, by these in 
coming human tides and more and more com. 
plicated iodustrial conditions. Not discuss 
those conditions ! Not secure the best life tha 
can be secured forthe millions whose future 





is now being largely determined by the prece- 
dents which are to be set in the period of tran- 
sition New England is passing! Not turn pub- 
lic discussion and legislation early to the solu- 
tion of problems more vital than any others in 
the secular life of New England, and sure to 
become more and more complicated as the 
tides rise higher! He who says this is likely to 
be as little regarded as the rattling of rushes 
before the coming in of an Atlantic surge. 

Discussing sex in industry, 1 bave placed in 
contrast the condition of working-men and 
that of working-women in the most fortunate 
commonwealth of the globe to show you what 
happens in favorable conditions. Whatif I 
were to go to Prussia? Whatif I were to go 
to England? My topic touches the whole 
range of capital and labor from the Ural 
Mountains to the Pacific seas, and I am here 
speaking at a great disadvantage by the use 
of Massachusetts statistics. I must employ 
them if Iam tospeak definitely, for they are 
the only good statistics of this kind in the 
world. So has European sentiment, so has 
even English sentiment slumbered over this 
topic that to-day you cannot find authority for 
making statements as definite as these con- 
cerning the working-men and women of Prus- 
sia andof England. There is now in circula- 
tion a memorial to Congress and the President 
a-king that statistics like these be given us, in 
the next national census, for ali the United 
States, avd may God give success to that peti- 
tion. [Applause. } 

38. It is evident from these contracted propo- 
sitions that unsupported and unmarried wo- 
men are often so illy paid that with ten hours’ 
labor a day they barely escape starvation, and 
do not escape illness and debt, and can lay up 
nothing for marriage or for seasons when 
employment is not obtainable, 

4. In cases where female labor earns $6, $10, 
or sometimes $15 a week, it is from sixteen to 
thirty-four weeks of the year only that these 
wages are earned. . 

It never will happen to you to forget the 
distinction between fluctuating and uninter- 
rupted industries if you have had a little 
experience in seeking employment. A good 
place obtained is not always kept for a year. 
lndeed, the uncertainty of employment is one 
of the things most discouraging to female 
labor. You know that woman is not man’s 
equal, quite, in pushing her own interests 
among rough people. She must go about— 
often alone—and seek occupation, And there 
is not evers where a Young Woman’s Christian 
Association to help herinto business. Even 
if such an association exists, it cannot always 
supply what is wanted. A woman, a young 
womap,a girl must get her own place often 
and again; and when she has obtained it, she 
may be insome fine industry where the fashions 
change, and where in Jess than half a year a 
new set of fashions come in, and the trade 
has to wait for orders. Many of our great in- 
dustries can accumulate stock and sell it without 
great risk. Iron ore is always worth some- 
thing ; cotton cloth does not go out of fash- 
ion. But your fine bonnets, your fine embroid 
ery, your ready-made clothing, your finest 
articles of female apparel change their fash- 
ions, and cannot be safely accumulated in 
advance. They are produced in and they 
produce the fluctuating industries. If it is 
your business, as it is mine, to study the polit- 
ical economy of cities, you will fasten attention 
upon the distinction between the fluctuating 
and the uvinterrupted industries as explaining 
a large amount of the distress which comes 
upon female operatives in our great towns. 
Their business is not steady. When manufac- 
turers tell you that $10 and $15 a week are paid 
to the best female operative, you must ask how 
many weeks a year these wages are received, 
Here I have statistics which showin detail 
that very considerable sums must be earned in 
some way outside of factory work, if female 
operatives in fluctuating trades are to make 
the year’s ends meet. That matter has been 
inve:tigated in this state. It is fully ascertained 
that, in most cases, unless these operatives 
who are thrown out of employment by the lulls 
in a fluctuating industry get something else to 
do, they cannot support themselves, even at 
the low average cost of living. If they do pot 
obtain some other employment, they suffer, or 
fall into debt, and may approach starvation; 
because in these brisk periods it is impossible 
to earn enough to keep body and soul together 
through the whole year. 

Let it be understood constantly that I do not 
assail manufacturers as aclass. I am utterly 
without partisan feeling concerning capital and 
labor. But there are establishments in this 
city where young women are sometimes dir- 
charged in a body, and unskilled young women 
brought inv, because they can be had cheaper. 
Skilled female operatives, who have supported 
themselves during the time when they were 
learnivg a trade, are apt to demand bigher 
wages ; but some machines can be run by com- 
paratively unskilled persons. Light work can 
be done by girls, and it happens in third and 
fourth-rate factories, even under the shadow of 





that State House, that skilled girls are dropped 
because their wages are too high, and un- 
skilled brought in, so that these short seasons 
are thus further shortened. 

Every day there come to me in my study of 
this theme illustrations of the physical limita. 
tions of women. You know that in many 
mavufacturing establishments a girl must be 
on her feet from morning to night. Indeed, in 
some shops of retail business the female clerks 
must be on their feet most of the time. It is 
against the rule to sit down in some establish- 
ments. I read in this document lying in that 
chair (report of Labor Bureau for 1871, p. 205), 
printed under official authority, of a girl in this 
city who was kept measuring cotton cloth from 
morning till night, and at last dropped in a 
fainting fit. ‘It was three-quarters of an 
hour before the girl was able to resume her 
work, and for this loss of time her employer 
deducted a quarter of a day’s wages.” [Cries 
of ‘‘ Shame” and a general expression of con- 
tempt. | 

5. During the acquisition of skill in any trade 
the working-girl must usually support herself. 

6. She is required by public law to be at 
school until she is fifteen, and is graduated 
without training in any industrial employment. 

7. Developing schools and _ school shops 
should be open to girls, as well as boys. 

8, But the girl is always less incited by self- 
interest than the boy to learn a trade, for at 
marriage she expects, as the boy does not, to 
make occupation conform to that of the per- 
son married, 

Flora McFlimsy, who has nothing to wear, is 
only alittle more foolish and criminal than 
Bridget, if the latter is allowed by her own 
pride to cast herself upon the world without 
knowing how to do anything. But it is not 
the pride of Flora McFlimsy that is chiefly to 
blame ; but our own omission of the proper 
training of girls to industry. 


We take the boy and the girl from the father 
and mother up to the age of fifteen, and insist 
that the child shall be at school; and then we 
give back both so poorly educated that they 
find little or nothing to do, and, if they were 
left alone, would not have much to wear. 
You approved the other day here my prop- 
osition when it was asserted that schoo!-shops 
and the developing school are a proper crown 
for children’s rights in the trades. Well now, 
if they are a proper crown for boys’ rights, 
they are for girls’; and yet I recognize the 
fact constantly that the girl cannot be helped 
as much as the boy. She never will be as en- 
thusfastic as a boy in learning a trade, simply 
because she does not expect to be independ- 
ent in its practice. Nevertheless, it is a public 
shame for us to send out of common echools 
young girls above all manual labor and fit only 
for the drawing-room, and utterly uuskilled in 
anything that would bring them a dollar. 
[Applause.] I would have the girl so brougbt 
up in school that when she leaves it she may 
not be above manual occupation, and may not 
be so unskilled as to be unworthy of employ- 
ment. [Applause.] 

9. Woman has in general more pride of ap- 
pearance than map, and if in poor drees is 
less easily than man drawn into the evening 
school, the lecture-room, and the churcb. 

Discussing the condition of thousands now 
in New England, and keeping before you the 
future prospects of far larger numbers yet to 
arrive here on the shore of being, I am endeay- 
oring to state in logical order the circum- 
stances which determine the condition of the 
working-girl and working-woman in man- 
ufacturing populations. 

10. In the working-room the girl cannot 
always chooce her companions. In the fluc- 
tuating industries the door through which 
operatives are admitted to work-rooms is not a 
moral sieve. 

11. The perils of work-rooms, where unsifted, 
fluctuating, and floating populations are 
crowded together, under careless overreers, 
will often be great for young men and boys; 
and especially great for women, young wo- 
mep, and girls, who constitute more than half 
of average operative populations. 

12. A floating is usually a more or legs home- 
less population, and so is less under the in- 
fluence of family police than a statiovary pop- 
ulation. 

13. Neither boarding-houces nor churches 
can do as much for a floating as for a resident 
population. 

What doI want? Why, perbaps you will let 
me assert that if I bad a sister I should be very 
reluctant to put her into a room, say twenty 
by thirty feet square, filled with floating op- 
eratives in a fluctuating trade. Why sbould [ 
be thus reluctant? Because I have seen rn- 
peatedly in this commonwealth three, four, or 
fire young women in a room with fifteen o 
twenty men, and have had the best reason to 
know that, as the machinery did not make 
noise enough to prevent conversation, the 
effect of profanity and utterly vile talk was as 
demoralizing and poisonous as might naturally 
be expected. If there be an evil girl there, she 
may do immense harm. If I had a son, I 
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should not like to put him in that room. I 
have talked with many manufacturers on this 
theme, and never met a man of the first rank, 
managing his business in the Christian way, 
who did not say that this is an evil and can 
easily be avoided, It can be diminished by 
securing fair oversight of the rooms. It is 
not always necessary to mingle the sexes. 
Perhaps sometimes it must be done; but most 
manufacturers tell me that there can be a 
clean system of managing these work-rooms. 
I know how many exigencies arise in labor, 
and how you cannot make up what fs called a 
team in certain processes of industry without 
mingling female and male labor; but in gen- 
eral ther: may be two sets of work-rooms, and 
such oversight that this difficulty may be im- 
mensely lessened, 

WhenI go to physicians in manufacturiog 
towns, and ask what is the moral effect of care- 
less factory arrangements, I obtain replies that 
cannot be made public. Go to the best factory 
physicians in New England, where the floating 
populations are largest—I am weighing all my 
words—and they will tell you that some of the 
perils notorious in seaport towns are likely to 
arise in every quarter where thousands of pec- 
ple float in and float out, without homes, and 
are massed face to face in these work-rooms 
of the factories of the fluctuating trades. 

Ominous enough in itself, the historic repu- 
tation of congregated labor is yet more omin- 
ous from the most important circumstances 
that many vast branches of manufactures belong 
to the fluctuating, rather than to the unin- 
terrupted industries ; and mast on that account 
give rise in large towns to large fluctuating 
populations. The perils of congregated labor 
in large towns are large enough ; but the perils 
of congregated labor in large towns, with large 
floatiag populations, have an established name, 
that makes it impossible to speak too strongly 
of the worth of family life as a moral police in 
society. 

He who comes home at night toa circle that 
kvow him well and watch his daily course has 
a kind of daily appearance to muke before a 
moral tribunal. The bliss of the home affections 
is ashield from vice; not only because it is bliss, 
but because it makes any conduct that needs 
concealment from the moral tribunal of the 
most intimate circle as painful as the bliss of 
ingenuousness and trust is great. 

From side to side of the globe every place 
where a large floating population congregates 
is found to be a stormy moral coast. In face 
of universal experience, I need not pause to 
prove the mora! perils of homelessness. Those 
centers in New England where large floating 
populations gather will always be found to ex- 
hibit peculiar moral perils. 

All the more to be honored and trusted for their 
endurance of the breakers is that percentage of 
most worthy people tobe found in every floating 

pepulation., Not only am laware of the existence 
of hundreds of excellent people in floating popula- 
tions, but also of the duty of receiving these 
with especial cordiality to our hearts and homes. 
But in a large town there is in a floating. popu- 
lation not only an intermixture of the thought- 
less and giddy and falling; but, further down 
and most to be feared, a percentage of the 
thoroughly bad. Men and women who have 
the worst reasons for leading a floating life 
need not be many in any floating population to 
do immense mischief. New England is not so 
saintly in her cities that she can afford to for- 
get that the exigencies of trade and the won- 
derful growth of means of intercommupica- 
tion have brought into some of ber inland 
large towns evils thoroughly analogous to the 
old and traditional evils of seaports. All 
kinds of people gather in fluctuating indus- 
tries. Ina large city, io a floatiug population, 
it is not incautious to ask—vot every tenth 
man, but every tenth man who pretends toa 
peculiar interest in your affairs: Have you 
ever been in jail? [Laughter.] Every great 
city is a collection of camps. He who knows 
one stratum of the society only does not know 
the city. He who knows dissipated Paris does 
not know Paris, but only a particular camp in 
Paris. So of New York and London and Ber- 
lin, and of every lesser town in its proportion. 
The moral perils of homelessness, added to the 
perils of this bad percentage from outside, put 
the solemn duty upon the resident population 
of these stormy moral ccasts to throw the 
moral lighthouses of church, library, and 
school, but especially the lighthouses of right 
industrial arrangements, far out upon the 
edges of the reefs. 

I bave not suffered myself to take up a theme 
so complicated and weighty without an ex- 
tended and most serious altention to it—not as 
exhibited in books merely, but as seeniu the 
swarming life of manufacturing towns ; not as 
seen in the opinions of this class of men or 
that, but as seen by men who have the most 
different interests involved concerniug it and 
the most widely separated points of view. I 
have been through more than a few of your 
factories. I have conversed with a large num- 
ber Of your leading manufacturers. I have 
consulted carefully with many working-men. 
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14. The proposition I defend is that the 
working class of the manufacturing centers of 
New England have a right to ask of the em- 
ploying class that the moral p:rils of the work- 
rooms, under the factory system, shall be 
made, for themselves and for their children, as 
few and small as possible. 

There is a foul and there is a clean system of 
work-room management in factories engaged 
in fluctuating industries and likely to have 
many changeable operatives. To speak at once 
to the point, there are work-rooms in which 
men and women, boys and girls, gathered in 
large part at random out of a floating popula- 
tion, are sandwiched together like herrings in 
a box; and, uninterrupted by the noise of 
machinery, it is not infrequently tobacco 
smoke, profanity, and foul talk from morning 
to night ! Iam not speaking of cotton factories, 
nor of establishments in which the noise of 
machinery prevents free conversation between 
operatives. But in factories of many other 
kinds it is notoriously easy for a few foul 
mouths, not hard to be found in a floating 
population, to corrupt a whole room. The 
herring-box system | call a foul system, 

Foul mouths in factories are so well known 
that the expression is almost a proverb. There 
are numerous and most bonorable exceptions, 
especially in the factories managed on the 
clean system; but you would think me ill 
acquainted with the most essential parts of the 
subject I discuss if I did not refer to what the 
best class of working-men and working-women 
speak of to me at every street-corner. 


I bave sometimes seen four or five young 
women crowded into the same room with 
twenty-five or thirty men; or three werking 
thus ; or two; orone. Ido not assert that a 
majority of mouths are foul in the factories; 
but I deliberately make myself responsible. for 
the public assertion that a father who wisbes 
the welfare of his daughtercannot be expected 
to put her into factory life inalarge proportion 
of the work-rooms in the fluctuating trades. 
There is no saving more common among oper- 
atives than that a father does not like to put his 
daughter or scn into many of the factories. The 
common and permanent opinion as to what the 
answer would be to the question, Would you 
put your own daughter into work-rooms man- 
oged on such a system ? is a test of the charac 
ter of that system. A management in respect 
to which the answer to this question is noto- 
riously and always No I call a foul system. 
Perhaps I have put more than a huvdred times 
this question, or its equivalent; and have been 
answered invariably in exactly these words, or 
their equivalent : ‘‘ Before putting my daughter 
into work rooms managed on that system I 
would see her, in some other place, work her 
fingers tothe bone!’’ This is a terrible con- 
demnation of a system wholly unvecessary in 
itself; affecting, here and elsewhere, a vast 
operative population and likely to affect a 
population larger and larger. 

On the other band, as the example of many 
of the largest factories abundantly proves, 
there is a clean system of work-room manage- 
ment in the fluctuating industries. In one of 
the best factories within a dozen m‘les of this 
platform I have seen the sexes in separate 
rooms everywhere, from basement to roof. 
Where this arrangement is made, and care is 
t:ken to appoint men of irreproachable cbar- 
acter to oversee the work-rooms of the men, 
and women of irreproachable character to over- 
see the work-rooms of the women, the answer 
to the test question is different. I have in- 
formation.as to single rooms, in which there is 
every reason to believe the mora] condition is 
good, because care has been taken as to the 
moral character of overseers; and, as to others, 
in which there is every reason to believe the 
moral character is bad, because there has been 
carelessness as to the moral character of over- 
seers. 

When the character of a floating population, 
the effect of the floating on the resident popula 
tion, the inflammability of human nature, the 
immense numb-rs likely to be affected by the 
varied influences of the work-room arrange- 
ments are kept in view, all that can be said in 
respect to the foul system is simply that 
capitalists and manufacturers ought to have 
sense enough not to adopt it. One hardly feels 
like offering argumentsinthe case. Itis, how- 
ever, as a \emporary arrangement, though not 
as a permanent, slightly cheaper to manage on 
the careless system than on the careful. There 
is, too, now and then, a man of theory, or some 
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critic, knowing nothiog of manufactures, who, 
overlooking the immenee distinctions between 
the iufluences ot the sexes on each other in 
the parlors of good society, or ina high school, 
for example, and their influence on each other 
in these rooms, filled froma floating population 
without any careful silting of character at 
the doors, judges on gereral principles, with- 
out having examined the case in actual |'fes 
that the mingling of the eexes in these work- 
rooms from morning to night may be an ex- 
cellent thing. And there are others who, 





judging from some exceptional instance or in- 
stances, where the character of those engaged 
in particular rooms has been particularly good, 
and the overseers men of irreproachable char- 
acter, and the sexes mingled to apparent advant. 
age, think that this is the best general rule for 
the large floatiag populations of the manufac- 
turing centers of fluctuating trades, present 
and future, in New England and elsewhere. 

It is found by experience that it isin the 
work-rooms that a young woman coming into 
the fluctuating trades, and not resisting—as, 
thank God, hundreds and thousands do resist 
—the morally unhealthful influences, loses 
that natural shyness and modesty which are 
her charm, and gradually acquires a repulsive 
boldness. Suppose that a young woman falls 
into both an illy-regulated boarding-house and 
aroom of unhealthfal moral conditions in a 
factory. Which will do the more harm ? Which 
will begin the harm? Where will the first in- 
dentation of ill occur? Evidently she can 
choose her companions to a great extent in the 
boarding-house ; and, if she is of high princi- 
ple, will choose the best sbe can. But she can- 
not choose her company in the work-room. 
She must there breathe the atmosphere of the 
company eight or ten hours a day. She may 
in a large measure choose her own company 
in the former, except for perhaps aa hour a 
day. Further on in the hietory of deteriora- 
tion the illy-regulated boarding-house and the 
street-school may strip the flesh from the peach; 
but the down of the peach was brushed away 
in the work rooms, This is found to be the bis- 
tory of the case in tracing almost any individ- 
ual example of deterioration. 

The chances in any fluctuating trade in a 
large town are extraordinarily great that bad 
men and bad women will occasionally be found 
in the work-rooms ; and these chances arise 
from the four circumstances: (1) that the 
door of entrance to the work-rooms is not and, 
on account of the number of changeable op- 
eratives, is not likely soon to be made a moral 
sifting-machine ; (2) that the industry is like- 
ly to have each year two brisk and often pain- 
fully hurried periods, and two of comparative 
inactivity ; (3) that the percentage of opera- 
tives changeable within the year is large, on 
account of these fluctuations, and is often es- 
timated to be thirty-three per cent. of the 
whole number; (4) that, on account of the 
fluctuations of the industry, the floating pop- 
ulation is large, and it is out of this population, 
itself not sifted, that operatives, in the hur- 
ried periods of work, are taken into the work- 
rooms through a door that is not a sieve. 


Already New England has many cities with a 
population of five or seven or ten thousand 
swirling in or out of each of them, according 
as business is at its brisk period or at its lulls. 
How large will that population be in fifty 
years? How large in a hundred? I am in 
New England but for a moment; but I profess 
to care enough for it to keep fifty and a hun- 
dred years of its future in view, and to put at 
hazard any popularity I may or might have by 
asking you to meet as men the complicated 
problems of your vast industries. Who is the 
man and where isthe man who will say that 
you can have a tide of ten or fifteen thousand 
people swirling in and out of a city like this, 
and no moral perils arise, no sediment be 
stirred, no grave responsibilities laid upon 
those whose business is the floodgate through 
which these tides must mingle with the other 
tides of the population ? 

At the best, the filter that you can provide 
for the tides will be ineffective enough; butto 
say that there is need of no filter, that you may 
safely take the chances of careless factory ar- 
rangements being continued is to say what 
time will disprove. If the present careless 
factory arrangements are continued fifty years, 
your floating populations in many manufactur- 
ing centers will be full of moral ulcers. Laza- 
rus will lie at the gate of Dives in New En- 
gland, and he will be full of sores. I throw 
my whole weight into the scale against the 
continuance of these careless arrangements, 
I know that the American Lazarus may to-mor- 
row or in the next generation become a Dives, as 
the European may not ; but, in spite of Amer- 
ican institutions, the day is coming, unless facto- 
ry life is studied and adjusted most carefully, 
when here and throughout New England, of 
which the whole Atlantic slope is a factory, Laz- 
aruz will lie at the gate of Dives. 

Why discuss this subject publicly ? Becanse 
only a powerful public sentiment will correct 
the evil. In what method will public sentiment 
aid? Itis vot difficult to poict out the steps. 
Let it be made socially as unpopular for a man 
to manage a factory on a careless system and 
mutilate souls as to mapage a railway on a 
careless system and mutilate bodies. Then the 
better class of men will be influenced. Let a 
majority, thus gradually won, set right fash- 
ions, and even the money gripes, and men 
lower down, will be reached. Business is a 
regiment. For industrial reasons, men must 
keep step with each other in it, Let a majority 
of the board of trade of any city set right bus!- 
ness fashions, and the inferior men who care 
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only for money are usually brought sooner or 
later to respect the step of the regiment. 

If inks and silks must be packed together, 
they ought to travel in separate cases. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

15. Under this combination of industrial and 
moral perils the working-girl must bear also 
the perils to health, arising from the physical 
limitations of woman’s nature. 

16. The statistics of infamy prove that most 
fallen women have been tempted to their fall 
by their poverty. 

It is impossible to deny that one of the forces 
which pushes women toward the pit of physical 
death and also toward that of moral death is 
low wages. [Applause.] I am not alone in 
that opinion. It isthe opinion of your Labor 
Buresu. It is the opinion of the best polli- 
ticians in this state. It is the opinion of the 
soundest parts of our industrial populations. 
It is the opinion of mavy a pastor in a manu- 
facturing town. For evident reasons, these 
subjects cannot well be discussed in detail in 
the pulpit without dividing churches. This 
fact does not prevent preachers from studying 
them thoroughly, discussing them in private, 
and wielding all the apparatus of the church 
fitly to save floating populations. Nothing 
brings the operative class to church more 
quickly than some discussion there of their 
interests. If topics like these are not to be 
taken up often in the pulpit, they can in many 
churches, at least, occasionally be discussed 
there or in public halls. It ought to be shown 
by the ministry of New England that the great 
wheel of the factory does not turn the pulpit. 
[Loud applause.] The bondage of the pulpit, 
I believe, is not very great now. We can de- 
fend justice and retain our parishes; but the 
day may come when, unless we defend justice 
early, we cannot defend it and retain our places 
or retain united congregations. The expedien- 
cy of discussing these topics results from the 
growth of manufacturing populations in New 
England, and the use demagogues are already 
swift to make of the accumulating explosive 
social materials. Both the trenches of death, 
the moral and the physical, will be filled oftener 
and oftener unless the topic of wages is dis- 
cussed sharply, publicly, resolutely, defiantly. 

“ With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman satin unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread. 
Stitch, stitch, stitch, 
Seam and gusset and band, 
Band and gusset and seam, 
Till over the buttons | fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream.” 


Eighty-two cents a day for female labor in 
Massachusetts emphasize even these well- 
known lines of Thomas Hood’s: 


“Work, work, work, 
And my labor never flags; 
And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread—and rags ; 
That shattered roof—and this naked floor— 
A table—a broken chair— 
And a wall so blank my shadow I thank 
For sometimes fa)ling there! 
Stitch, stitch, stitch, 
Would that these tones could reach the rich.” 


—Hoop, “ The Song of the Shirt.” 
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. 8EcoND LECTURE. 
THE CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 


Gentlemen :—The subject which next demands 
our attention is the personelle of the ministry, or 
who should enter the sacred office. Two points 
are worthy of special consideration: First, do 
the Scriptures teach that there is a special call 
to the ministry. Secondiy, if so, by what evi- 
dence may a young man be assured that he is 
89 called. The reasonableness of the divine 
call may be inferred fr m the structure of the 
Church aud the titles given to it. It is the 
body of Christ—himself being the glorious 
head. Asthe brain directs the human frame, 
so does Christ the Church. Allits plans are 
from tim. The Church is represented asa 
country over which Christ reigns. Though 
invisible, he inspires its movements avd has 
promised to be present with its mivisters. 
They are his agents, his ambassadors; they 
stand in his stead. Every earth'y government 
selects the ambassadors which it sends. It 
would be an offense against its majesty if one 
not selected by itself should appear ss its rep- 
resentative. So we may well suppose that 
Corist selects h sown ministers, whom he sends 
forth to proclaim Fis message and to prom te 
the interests of his Kicgdom. The Churchisa 
vast army; the Captain of our Salvation di:ects 
its movements. It is his prerogative to select 
the officers who are to marshal this army, and 
to appoint them to their places, that the great 
plaus of the campaigo may be carried out suc- 
cessfully. He is tbe great Shepherd of the 
sheep. He owns the flock for which he gave 
his life. Itis his right to appoint pastors after 
his own heart to feed the flock. 

Another indication is found in the Jewish 
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dispensa'ion. God selected the tribe of Levi, 

the family of Aaron, to minister before him. 

From time to time he raised up prophets as 

teachers, judges, and leaders of the people, 

selected at his own pleasure, So might we well 
expect that in the Christian dispensation the 
teachers should be selected by himself. We 
are not left, however, to mere conjecture or 
reason in a matterso important. The example 
of Christ is authoritative. For his ministers 
he selected afew disciples and enjoined them 
to follow him. After their number had ir- 
creased, he chose twelve by name for the 
special office. Subsequently he selected 
seventy, wLom he set apart and whom he sent 
forth to go before him into every city to preach 
and do wonderful works in his name. After 
his resurrection he commanded his disciples to 
go into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature, enjoining upon them at the 
same time to tarry in Jerusalem until they were 
endowed with power from on bigh. After his 
asceusion Matthias was selected by lot to fill 
the place of Judas, after prayer had been of- 
fered that God would show whom he had 
chosen. St Paul was also in a miraculous 
manner called to the work of the ministry. It 
is remarkable how frequently he refers to the 
fact of his calling. Many of the epistles begin 
with the declaration that he is an apostle 
“called of God,” or ‘‘ commanded by God,’ or 
‘‘by the will of God.”? He indicates, also, the 
divine selection of Timothy when he says: 
‘‘Stir up the gift of God which is in 
thee.” After the ascension of Christ, we 
find a difference in the mode of the call. 
He selected his twelve disciples, and when he 
set apart seventy he spoke to each one audi- 
ibly. He made the selection visibly and pub- 
licly, that all might know and recognize their 
authority. 80, when Paul was added to the 
apostles, though Cbrist had ascended to 
Heaven, yet he appeared to him near Damas- 
cus, took the persecutor captive, and ap- 
pointed him to the work of this ministry. But 
the period of this direct and audible call 
passed away, Neither by voice from Heaven, 
nor by the light of divine glory, nor by any 
other external agency was it directly given. 
It came, however, none the less from Christ. 
He ascended up on high, and received gifts 
for men, and gave them unto men; and it 
is added, “he gave some apostles, and some 
evangelists, and some pastors and teachers, for 
the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.”” Thus the selection of those given to 
the Church was in the hands of its great Head, 
who had sat down on the right hand of God 
until his enemies be made his foot-stool. If 
any change were made in the ecovomy of the 
Church in this respect, it is incumbent upon 
those who ailege the change to produce the 
authority; but no such authority can be 
found. 

The true ministerin the present, asin the 
apostolic age, is called by the Lord Jesus to his 
sacred office. No man taketh this honor upon 
himself; but he whois called by God, as was 
Aaron. Such were the teachings of the 
acelent Church. St. Chrysostom says: ‘*No 
man, nor angel, nor archangel, nor created 
power, but the Paraclete himself, had insti- 
tuted this office, and chosen beings yet living 
in the flesh to fulfill the ministry of angels.° 
Such also have been the teachings of the 
Church in its leading branches down to the 
present time. In several of these the candi- 
date for the ministry is required to say that he 
believes he is “‘moved by the Holy Ghost to 
take upon him the work of the ministry.” 

In what then does this divine call consist? 
Or how is a young man to be perfectly sure 
that heiscalled by God? This question is of 
immense moment to every young minister, 
Witbout this assurance,in moments of dark- 
ness and times of despondency he will be 
assailed by doubts. He will question whether 
he was ever called to preach. He will beled 
to inquire whether it isnot his duty to aban- 
don the ministry, The more strictly conscien- 
tious he is the deeper will be his agonies and 
the greater his perplexities. Butif he doubts he 
is shorn of much of his power. The doubter 
pever accomplishes much. The double-minded 
man is unstable in all his ways. The man of deep 
convictions, even though he occasionally errs, is 
\ the man of power. Thomas, who I suppose sel- 
dom made a mistake, is never heard of except 
in asking questions or expressing doubt. And 
so faras the New Testameut history goes in 
the early triumpbant spread of the Gospel he 
is never mentioned ; while Peter, confident 
even to boldness and recklessness, receives the 
keys of Heaven, to open its doors to the Gen- 
tile world. 

The first evidence of the divine call is in the 
consciousness of the individual. Itis a per- 
suasion, which, slight as it may seem at first, 
deepens into an intense conviction that he is 
called of God to preach the Gospel. There is 
not quite so much unanimity among writers 
or courches as to the mode of this call as to 
the fact of the call itself. Some writers, of 
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guish between what they term the ordinary 
and the extraordinary call. 
In the ordinary call they teach that the 

young man arrives at the conviction that he 
should preach from the consideration of his 
qualifications, mental tendencies, and sur- 
rounding circumstances ; that the same influ- 
ences which lead him to enter the ministry 
would, withsome changes, lead him to enter 
the profession of medicine or the law or en- 
gage in some special pursuit. He simply fol- 
lows the indications of Providence manifested 
in his own nature er inthe world around about 
him. These are found in his physical capacity, 
intellectual power, fondness for study, readi- 
ness of utterance, benevolent tendency, and 
religious life. He beholds around him a 
world lying in wickedness. Men are going 
astray. He has felt in his own heart the love 
of God, with an accompanying desire to do 
good, to do all the good he can; and looks 
upon the work of the ministry as a work of 
benevolence and love. He believes he could 
be useful in teaching the ignorant and in 
elevating the aspirations of the young; in 
holding the attention of congregations and in 
persuading them to believe the Word of the 
Lord. He reasons within himself, and says 
that as a minister he thinks he could do more 
good than as a physician; that he feels an 
aversion to attending the sick and almost a 
horror of surgical operations, and doubts 
whether he could bear the frequent loss of 
sleep, the intense strain and anxiety connected 
with the profession, and whether he could 
face the dangers of the terrible epidemics. 
He has some scruples with reference to the 
law. He has a vague idea that he could 
scarcely keep a good conscience amid the so- 

licitations of clients and the bribes of thieves. 

He often doubts whether he is quite fitted for 

the quick repartee and controversies which so 

often occur; whether he could bear the re- 
sponsibility of having the life of a man de- 

pendent upon the success with which he may 
be able to plead the case before the jury. So 
he selects the ministry, because he sincerely 

believes that thereby he can best promote his 
own happiness and the welfare of humanity. 
This, I believe, is a fair statement of the views 

held by those who regard the selection of the 

ministry as determined merely by the questions 

of qualifications and adaptation. 

I have purposely omitted the ivfiuence of 
unworthy motives, such as the consideration 
of the ministry affording a comfortable liveli- 
hood, seeking to be put into the priestly office 
for a piece of bread; the motives arising from 
the pulpit being a forum where eloquence can 
be displayed and elocutionary power exhibited, 
or applause gained, or the consideration of the 
association of the minister being with that class 
of the community which is most intelligent, 
tasteful, and enterprising. Even these last mo- 
tives may properly be considered in selecting 
mere secular employment and profession. By 
providential indications one may be fully satis- 
fied that itis best to enter a certain employment, 
and thatin it the approbation of God will rest 
upon him; yet this is not what I think the 
Scriptures teach by the divine call. Paul did 
not enter the ministry because he had bten 
schooled in Cilicia, or brought up by Gamuliel, 
or on account of superior powers of logic, or 
because he preferred it to some other occupa- 
tion. He preached because he had received 
from Christ authority and command to preach 
the Gospel. 

He was directly sent as Jesus had said: ‘* As 
the Father hath sent me, so also send I you.” 
So was it with all the Apostles. Ido not deny 
that the motives named may be worthy of con- 
sideration in their proper place. They may be 
regarded as coincident with, conformatory to 
the highercall. ButI believe the true call of 
the minister is a supernatural one, not em- 
braced in this description of the ordinary call. 
The extraordinary call of such writers is what [ 
deem the true call to the ministry. It does not 
consist in any audible voice, any vision or 
dream, or any extraordinary external circum- 
stances. The message which God sends is 
spiritual, like the still, small voice. It in- 
fluences the inner nature, and is extraordinary 
only in that itis aspecial divine communication. 
In its lightest form it is a persuasion that he 
who receives it ought to preach the Gospel. In 
its strongest form it is that God requires bim 
to do this at the peril of his salvation. Even 
in its faintest form there is this distinction be- 
tween the call tothe ministry and the choice 
of other professions: The young man may 
wish to bea pbhysican; he may desire to enter 
the army; he would like to be a farmer; but he 
feels he ought to be a minister; and it is this 
feeling of ‘ought’ and obligation which in its 
feeblest form indicates the divine call. It is 
not in the aptitude, taste, or desire, but in the 
conscience, that its rootis found. It is God’s 
voice to the man’s conscience, saying: ‘You 
ouhgt to preach.” {n cases where children 
have been educated to the ministry, 
where the heart hes early submitted to 
the divine inflaenee, and where associations 


it may oftentime be difficult to distinguish 
between the purpose or expectation and the 
feeling of duty. The feeling becomes strong- 
est when there is a conflict of motives ; but in 
the depraved human heart the conflict will 
surely rise. The holiness connected with the 
idea of preaching is not in harmony with man’s 
native tendency, and often in those who are 
religious from childhood the strength of that 
native tendency will sooner or later be man- 
ifested. The conviction that one ought to 
preach may arise prior to conversion. Espe- 
cially is this the case when a young man has 
been blessed with religious education and has 
been subjected to deep religious impressions, 
though he has not fully yielded his heart to 
God. A few instances {i have known where 
thoughtful, talented, and generally conscien- 
tious young men have stumbled at this point; 
for they feared to submit themselves wholly 
to the divine will, lest it might be their duty 
to preach the Gospel ! 

But never are such persons converted until 
they are willing to be and to do whatever God 
may require. Generally, however, the impres- 
sion that one is called to the ministry arises 
after conversion, Sometimes it comes in the 
very moment of conversion, and with the 
peace that calms the troubled spirit there is a 
yearning to bring the world to the feet of 
Jesus, Usually this conviction arises in the 
early stages of religious life, and especially 
when the young Christian begins to speak and 
pray in the social meetings. Then a greater 
work rises before him, He feels it to be his 
duty to persuade sinners to be reconciled to 
God. In some cases this impression gradually 
unfolds itself, like the dawning of the morning 
before the risingsun. In other cases it comes 
almost with the suddenness and dazzling 
power of the lightning’s flash. 

Admitting the existence of this conviction, 
how is it known to be of divine origin? Con- 
science tells us that the persuasion is there; but 
how can we know whence it comes? I think 
there is nothing unphilosophical in referring it 
toa pure spiritual sourcee—even to God him- 
self. In this respect it resembles the work of 
conversion, Peace springs up in the heart; 
but whence that peace comes consciousness 
alone cannot tell. Yet the true Christian at 
once and correctly ascribes it to a divine 
source. There isaschool of. philosophy, rep- 
resented by Coleridge, which admits the ex- 
istence of these impressions on the human 
mind, and that they come from the divine 
source ; but itdenies that any man can affirm 
that theimpression he has is from God. They 
say we cannot have any knowledge of our im- 
pressions, because they are known to us only 
through consciousness. This consciousness, 
being only a knowledge of our internal states, 
cannot give us any information of their origin. 
And, hence, while it is admitted that the 
Christian is born of God, it is denied that he 
can have any knowledge of it except by way 
of inference from his mental states. The same 
reason willapply to the doctrine of the min- 
isterial call—i. e., the young man may be truly 
called of God; but itis impossible for him to 
know it except by way of inference from sur- 
rounding indications. This philosophy I be- 
lieve to be radically defective. I have no time 
to enter into metaphysical discussions. This 
lectureship is not the place for it. Yet I be- 
lieve that the same mental constitution which 
necessitates us to refer some internal impres- 
sions to external, visible, material objects leads 
us with equal force and certainty to refer other 
impressions to internal, invisible, and spiritual 
sources. 

You well know, young gentlemen, that, 
strictly speaking, we know nothing of the 
material world. We have sensations or impres- 
sions within us. We know them only by con- 
sciousness. But, by a law of our nature antece- 
dent to quicker and stronger reasoning, we re- 
fer these impressions to external sources; and 
in common life no man doubts that he sees, 
hears, and touches the material world. It is 
only the philosopher who reasons and doubts. 
But of the impressions witbin us there are 
some we cannot refer to visible matter. They 
either spring up within us or from some law of 
our being, or they come to us from some in- 
visible source ; and yet, I repeat, there is nothing 
more unphilosophical in referring an impres- 
sion which is not of ourselves to a spiritual 
than to a material origin. The fact that men do 
refer certain mental impressions to an invisible 
origin is the foundation of all religious faith. It 
gives the conviction of the unseen, and though 
tbat unseen may be unknown, fancy paints 
it in its own colors. Wild have been the imag- 
inations of ghosts and demons in various forms. 
The reference to external nature is verified by 
cur 6s. The give corroborative and 
cumulative certainty until absolute certainty is 
produced. The impressions of the invisible 
are corroborated and confirmed by revelation. 
And yet we find there is an invisible world of 
spirits and angels. We find that in our crea- 
tion God breathed upon us, and we became liv- 
ing souls; and that in the new dispensation 
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ceived the Holy Ghost and became new crea- 
tures, Hence, we learn, first, the possibility of 
the blessed Saviour breathing upon our hearts 
and creating impressions within us. We learn, 
further, that he is the source of the pure and 
the holy; that everything good and perfect 
comes from above. By our own consciousness 
we know that what arises within us, of our- 
selves, is tainted and, many times, impure. 
When these impressions of purity and holi- 
ness and spiritual grandeur fill our hearts, we 
have the right to believe that these come 
from God. Again, the Word of God assures 
us that they doso come; for it tells us that 
the fruit of the Spirit is peace and love and 
joy, with other graces. But there is more than 
this. He gives us his Spirit that we may know 
the things freely given to us of God. It is said, 
in the story of the creation, when the earth was 
without form and void, the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters, and the first great 
act in that movement was the creation of light. 
80, when the Spirit of God moves upon the 
darkness and emptiness of the human soul, its 
greatest flat is: ‘*Let there be light.”? The 
man whose eyes Jesus opened gazed first 
upon his heavenly countenance. So the light 
of grace on the human soul leads it directly 
to God, and its first utterance is: “‘ Abba! 
Father !’’ As the young convert has assur- 
ances, drawn by his own spirit from the peace 
and love within him, he has also that deeper 
influence which seems to radiate his soul and 
makes him feel that the Spirit of God bears 
witness with his spirit that he is a child of 
God. Soin this call to the ministry there is 
not only an impression of duty to preach ; but 
it is accompanied by intense love to God—in- 
tense yearning for the souls of men and for the 
eradication of all evil from the earth. It must 
come froma pure and spiritual source. But 
over and above that there is such a sweet 
tenderness, so much of heavenly influence, so 
much of divine light that one feels assured 
that it is of God. 

I must add, however, that no impression can 
be any rule of conduct as to what is the word 
of God. To follow impression beyond that is 
simply fanaticism. Admitting, however, that 
this knowledge is not absolute, but merely and 
strongly presumptive, we are commanded to 
try by experience whether they be of God, and 
we have tests by which that trial can be made. 
The first is that this call to the ministry comes 
to one who has felt the breathing of the Spirit 
in his regeneration. He recognizes the same 
Spirit now. Its drawings have the same ten- 
derness ; its influences have the same love; 
its whispers have the same accent. The deeper 
the personal consecration, the nearer his soul is 
drawn toward God, the more earnest the 
yearning to save the world. The persuasion 
grows stronger. When worldly influences and 
associations prevail its whispers are more 
faint, Again, it cannot come from our own 
suggestion. We are fond of mirthfulness, 
gayety, amusement, wealth, honor, fame. We 
love the associations and approbations of the 
world, The pulpit calls us away from these, 
Serious duties, anxious cares, constant labor, 
comparative poverty occupy their place. 
Many of the wise men of the world, whose 
approval we love, say preaching is foolishness; 
and in the immense throng who rush through 
life rashly and hastily there are some who 
come to turn us from the pulpit. The sugges- 
tion does not come from the Evil One. It is 
yearning to overcome the kingdom of dark- 
ness. Our Saviour says: “ If Satan be divided 
against himself, how can his kingdom stand ?”’ 
*¢ But if I do all this by the Spirit of God, then 
the Kingdom of God is come unto you.’ 

Another test is the fact that this desire is 
usually in direct antagonism to natural in- 
clination and previous purpose. Fhe young 
man not only does not desire to preach, but he 
is unwilling. He has already formed plans for 
other professions of business. His heart was 
set on some favorite pursuit, when he was in- 
terfered with by this call. It seems to take 
from him all his bright visions of fame and 
wealth and glory. It not only interferes with 
his own plans, but oftentimes with those of his 
parents and friends. They are deeply grieved, 
so that even the father threatens to disinherit 
and disown him. Yet in the midst of all these 
difficulties the persuasion grows stronger that 
he must preach the Gospel. Sometimes it be- 
comes 80 intense that it is seldom from his 
mind. In the hours of his solitude, in his lone- 
ly walks he will often wring his hands and say: 
“Woe is me, if I preach not the Gospel.”? He 
feels that he must preach, at the peril of his 
soul’s salvation. In addition to all this, diffi- 
culties will frequently arise almost in the form 
of angels of light. The ministry is so holy, 
so exalted, and he is so imperfect and bas so 
many infirmities, he must not defile it. He says, 
with Isaiah: ‘I am a man of unclean lips.” 
He thinks of his youth and inexperience, and 
says, with Jeremiah: “Behold! I cannot speak, 
for I ama child.’’ He fears he shall not be 
able to speak the Gospel acceptably, and says, 
with Moses: “I am slow of speech and of a 
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him; but the remedy is divine grace and power. 
If it be needed, indeed, a seraph will fly with 
a live coal from the altar to touch his lips. God 
will give him friends and associates that shall 
enable him to stand before Pharaoh. Some- 
times, however, the difficulty lies in his relation 
to others. His parents are old, and they need, 
as be fancies, to have their son at home. He 
says: “Saffer me first to bury my father.’”’ He 
has bought a yoke of oxen, he has entered a pro- 
f ssion, he wishes first to devote himself tothe 
acquisition of wealth, or he has married a wife, 
and, therefore, he cannot come. Yet, whatever 
may be the difficulties, whatever may be the 
embarrasements, they are all known tu Him that 
makes the call. Jesussays: ‘‘ Let the dead 
bury their dead. Follow thou me,’ If the 
heart be obedient, the way will be opened. 
Parental happiness will be secured, business 
will be disposed of, and the opposing wife may 
be converted. If I may make a slight disgres- 
sion here, however, and whisper a word con- 
fidentially, I would say that a young man who 
sees before him even the possibility of God’s 
calling him to the ministry would do well not 
to marry a wife until be has entered upon his 
mivisterial work. Above all, as a student he 
should postpone the study of that department 
of science for a post-graduate course. [Laugh- 
ter.] To Adam, sole occupant of Eden, as he 
was, God brought every auimal to be named; 
andin early days names were derived from 
qualities. Adam, as a bachelor, had finished 
his studies before the beautiful and attractive 
Eve was brought to his sight. [Laughter.] 
It is sad to say, yet extended observation 
warrants me in saying that many a young man 
has dwarfed himself and limited his ucefulness 
by too early and hasty a marriage. 

If, then, a young man feels himself called to 
the ministry by divine persuasion, what shall he 
do? Ianswer: Let him read and prepare himself 
thoroughly for the work of the ministry. Let 
him work in his sphere for his Master’s cause. 
if he be a student, let him seek to influence his 
unconverted associates. If he be at home, let 
him lead his brothers aud sisters and bis most 
intimate friends to Christ. If he finds a Na- 
thaniel, let him, like Philip, tell him of Jesus, 
and say: ‘“‘Come and see.”? Let him remem- 
ber that it is not his place to wait for some 
geeat work. 

The fancy of some day being some great 
thing is a fearful illusion. To do great things, 
we must learn to do little things well. No man 
is fit to be the commanding general of an army 
who has not himself been drilled as soldier. 
No man can obtain great power as a minister 
until he has met a brother’s objection, seen a 
brother’s difficulty, learned a brother’s tempt- 
ation, and witnessed how the Word of God 
has delivered a brother’s soul. Congregations 
are made up of individuals. Man by man, 
heart by heart is the conquest won; and the 
young man is just prepared for the ministry 
who learns how to deal with individual cases 
of sin or sorrow, of guilt or despondency. 

Shall he tel! his friends that he is called to 
the ministry? He need not. Sball he apply 
to the church to be permitted to preach ? 
Shall ke seek to get into some pulpit and 
preach on some public occasion? By no 
means. The man who is anxious to gois never 
sent. If he has little conception of the re- 
sponsibility of the ministry, if he is so little 
acquainted with himself that he fancies him- 
self called to the wok, it is such a sign of men- 
tal and moral disqualification as to unfit him 
for the ministry. The man truly called has no 
need to publish it. So long as God speaks ‘to 
him privately, let him answer privately: ‘‘Lord, 
hereIam. Send me.”’ 

The second evidence of the ministerial call 
is the voice of the Church. God has estab- 
lished correspondences throughout Nature. 
There is the eye for sight, and the light visible 
to us to correspond. There is the ear to hear, 
and the vibrating body and the undulating air, 
So the great Head of the Church, who calls the 
young man to preach, leads the Church to 
recognize tbat call. The influence of the Lord 
thrills from the voice, sparkles from the eye, 
radiates from the countenance, and signals to 
us in the earnest restlessness of his soul. The 
young man may fancy the matter a secret with 
himself and hope it shall never be known; 
yet, as he walks the street, some 
ministerial brother or some aged servant of 
God will lay an affectionate hand on his shoul- 
der and say: ‘‘Has not God given you a 
greater work to do?’’ Scarcely has the 
prayer-meeting ended when some servant of 
God—possibly some elect old lady—will say to 
him: ‘“* Has not God called you to preach ?”’ 
Sometimes these questions come 80 suddenly, 
and se unexpectedly, and so unlooked-for that 
the soul calls out: ‘‘ Hart thou found me, O 
mine enemy?’’ That which is discovered by 
one soon becomes known, manifest to all, and 
the Church, in whatever way it may operate, 
opens for him the doorway leading into the 
ministry. It is the call of the Church added 
to the conscious call that greatly strengthens 
the conviction of duty. 

Many Scripture instances show us the beau- 
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tifal correspondence of these voices. God 
called Bezaleel and Aboliab to work on the 
tabernacle, and filled them with the spirit of 
wisdom. Yet they were not authorized to 
commence the work until God informed Moses 
that he called them. Joshua was called by 
the Holy Spirit to lead Israel; and the call was 
also revealed to Moses, and he laid his hands 
upon him. When God’s voice reached Sam- 
uel, it was a new experience. He thought Eli 
called him ; and so the second and the third 
time he arose and came to Eli, who then per- 
ceived it was the Lord, and jold Samuel to 
say: ‘“‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” 
Through Eli’s voice Samuel learned God’s 
call, and he doubted never afterward. God 
called Saul, and sent Samuel to anoiot him, 
when he would have hidden himself among 
the people. He called David, and Samuel 
poured the anointing oil on his head. The dis- 
ciples were called originally audibly and vis- 
ibly by Christ, the head of the Church. Paul 
received his message not only from the lips of 
Jesus, but also from Ananias. Timothy re- 
ceived the gift of God and the call from the 
laying on of hands. There is not an instance 
in Holy Writ where a true man was ever anx- 
ious to bear the divine message. He always 
shrunk from it, hesitated, and trembled. 
Thus did Moses ; thus did the prophets, Jo. 
nah fied, and would not goto Nineveh antil 
after he had been well whaled! [Laughter.] 
I have known young men to leave their neigh- 
borhood ; their local churches ; their associa- 
tions in the East. I have found them wander- 
ing on the Pacific Slope; avd scarcely had they 
reached their destination and engaged in social 
prayer, when some friendly voice said: “ Are 
you not a preacher, and has not God called 
you?” 

When the Church recognizes a young man, 
he should openly and publicly prepare himeelf 
for the work of the ministry, and, according to 
his opportunities, let him secure the utmost 
qualifications which he can acquire. Some- 
times a strange intermingling of benevolence 
and self-esteem urges a young man onward, 
and he fancies the world will go down to ruin 
unless he springs at once tothe rescue. My 
advice to such young men is to get thoroughly 
ready. If you go out into the forest to fell 
trees, you would not consider that lost time 
which you spent in sharpening your ax. Is 
it not remarkable that Jesus never preached 
a sermon until he wasthirty years of age. Yet 
the world was goingtoruin! Youreply: ‘ Yes; 
but that was the age when the Jewish priest held 
his office, and Christ conformed to the Jewish 
thought and practice.”?> That is true. Yet it 
is no less true that the Head of the Church 
ordained that the priest should not officiate 
until be was thirty years of age. I donot say 
all should wait so loug. Toe pressing need of 
the Church and good judgment may indicate 
the need. No precise rule as to age or qualifi- 
cations is laid down in the Bible. The Church 
and individual must decide the thing in every 
case. In different churches and in different 
ages of the same church the standard has 
varied. 

The early Scotch ministers had but limited 
training. Dr. South seatirizes the Puritan 
preachers of bis age, who, shut out of the uni- 
versities, had few opportunities. The early 
Methodists were also obliged to get along with 
scanty training. Ifthe West, when the rapid 
streams of emigration were pouring into it, had 
been compelled to wait for trained ministers, 
it would have become a mass of corruption 
and iniquity. But the times have changed, and 
more ministers are now knocking than can find 
room. God seems to say to the candidates, 
‘* Prepare to the utmost’’; and tothe churches, 
‘Put only the picked men on guard.’’ There 
are, then, three evidences of the minister’s call, 
1st. The man’s own conscience. 2nd. The 
Church’s approval and call. 3rd. The ap- 
proval of God, as shown in the results of his 
ministry. These three all combined—the 
voice of conscience, the voice of the Church, 
and the attestation of God—then no man need 
doubt, and in the mouths of two or three wit- 
nesses shall every word be established. 


Let me illustrate one form of this call by my 
own experience. Trained religiously, I reached 
a young man’s years before making a public 
profession of religion. Occasionally, prior to 
my conversion, thoughts of the ministry some- 
times flashed across my mind ; but it was only 
a flash, After my conversion I was earnest for 
the welfare of others and wanted to promote 
the interests of the Church and of humanity, 
Te conviction grew upon me that I must 
preach ; yet I tried to put that away, because 
I feared I could never succeed. I saw the 
greatness of the work, and the reproachful 
poverty connected then with the itinerant 
ministry. There were two special difficulties 


in my way. First, I had no gift of speech. My, 


voice was poor and in school I always shunned 
declamation. I firmly believed I could never 
make a speaker; and so chose the profession of 
medicine, which I studied three years in a pro- 
fessional school. I think I should. have reso- 


lutely rejected the idea of the ministry except, 





- 
that it seemed inseparably connected with my 


salvation. I fasted, I prayed for divine direction; 
but found no rest, until, in reading the Bible 
one day, I found a passage which seemed spe- 
cially written for me: “Trust in the Lord with 
all thy heart; lean not unto thine own 
understanding; in all thy ways acknowl- 
edge him, and he shall direct thy paths.’ 
I accepted it, and resolved to do whatever 
God in his providence should indicate by 
opening the way. I never lisped to a 
friend the slightest intimation of my 
mental agony; but I took a more earnest part 
in the church services. One Sabbath I felt a 
strong impression that I ought to speak to the 
people at night in prayer-meeting, as we had 
no preaching. I said to myself: ‘“* How shall 
1? For my friends will say I am foolish, as they 
know I cannot speak with interest.” Espe- 
cially I dreaded a certain old uncle, who had 
been a father to me and superintended my 
education. While I was discussing this mat- 
ter with myself in the afternoon my uncle came 
into the room, and, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, said to me: *‘ Don’t you think you could 
speak to the people to-night?’ I was sur- 
prised and startled. I asked himif he thought 
Iought. He said: “Yes. I think you can do 
good.” That night, for some strange reason, 
the house was crowded, and I made my first 
religious address to a public congregation. It 
was not written. It was not very well pre- 
meditated, It was simply an earnest out- 
gushing of a sincere and honest heart. My 
mother was a widow. I[ was her eldest son 
and the only child remaining at home. I 
feared it would break her heart to leave her 
and feared it would be impossible to do so. 
One day, after great embarrassment,I was 
induced to speak to my mother on the subject 
of my mental struggles, and tell her what I 
thought God required of me. I never shall 
forget how she turned to me with a smile and 
said: ‘‘ My son, I have been looking for this 
hour ever since you were born!’’ She then 
told me how she and my dying father, who 
left me an infant, consecrated me to God, and 
prayed that, if it were his will, I might become 
a minister. And yet that mother had never 
dropped a word of intimation in my ear that 
she ever desired me to be a preacher. She 
believed so fully in the divine call that she 
would not bias my youthful mind with even 
suggestions of it in prayer. 

That conversation settled my mind. Ob! 
what a blessing is a sainted mother! To-day 
I can feel ber hands on my head and I hear 
the iutonation.of her voice in prayer. I was 
requested shortly afterward to preach a trial 
sermon ; but I refused. The church said that 
if I did not preach a trial sermon they could 
not tell whether I was qualified. I replied 
that there was no order in the discipline of our 
Church which directed or even permitted 
such a sermon. I did not desire a license to 
preach ; but had fully promised God to obey 
the order of the Church, should it Ncense me, 
and I should never try to preach until I was co 
licensed. Well, I was licensed and entered the 
pulpit. By the divine agency some souls were 
awakened and converted. By the grace of 
God I have continued to this day. You per- 
ceive, youpg gentlemen, that I believe in the 
divine election of ministers. So far you can count 
me a Calvinist. I believe, further, a man 80 se- 
lected should never turn aside to any other 
employment, while health and the appro- 
bation of the Churchcontinue. Should health 
aud strength give way, he should turn to other 
duties. Should he find he was mistaken iu his 
calling, should he find his services were not 
needed, better dig coal in the mine or break 
stone in the road than stand in the pulpit un- 
called of God and unapproved by the Church. 
But, being approved and blessed, never turn 
aside. Let not temptations or dangers or 
wealth or fame allure you from the ministry. I 
have known men 80 called to abandon the min- 
istry; and ina long experience I have never 
known one to give up the ministry for wealth 
who did not either become bankrupt or make 
a shipwreck of faith before hedied. You may 
be depressed, poverty maystare you in the 
face; but stand asthe beaten anvil to the 
stroke. Do your duty, and verily you will be 
fed. God will care for you as long as the raven 
has wings and as long as a widow in the land 
has a handfui of meal in the barrel. 

Think, too, of the Early Christians,of the no- 
ble line of martyrs and their sufferings. Then 
yours will sink into insignificance. Think how 
the great Apostle was imprisoned, and lashed 
forty times. I see him gathering his garments 
around his lacérated shoulders, while he whis- 
pers: “ None of these things move me.” I see 
him taken to the edge of the city, and stoned. 
And as his friends raise him up [ hear them 
say: ‘‘ Abandon this. They will kill you if you 
preach.’’ And yet as soon as his breath re- 


‘turns he utters: ‘‘ None of these things move 


me.” Isee him drawn out of the water, after 
having been in it a.day.and a night, lying on 
the; beach, the water dripping from the long 
black .bair. And his friends say: ‘‘He will 
never preach again,” But, as bis pulse beate 
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feebly and bis strength begins to return, I 
hear him say: ‘‘None of these things move 
me.”” And afterward, when the elders of 
Miletus came down to meet him, and they all 
told him that bonds and imprisonment awaited 
bim, I hear him say: “Iam now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand. I have fought a good fight; I have fin- 
ished my course; I have kept the faith,’ 
through the grace of God. 

Bonds and imprisonment did, indeed, await 
him. He stood before Nero; he was condemned 
to go out of his dungeon to die. Through Tim- 
othy he sends the joyous message: ‘‘ Henceforth 
there is laid up for mea crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give me.”’ Such a grand hero was the Apostle. 
Living and dying, one work he did—unmoved, 
unmovable ; and to us he speaks: ‘ Follow me, 
as [ follow Christ.” 


Lane) 
Sanitary. 


HOSPITALS AND HEALTH. 


Hospirazs should furnish our best models 
of household construction and administration, 
and as such they bear an important relation to 
society at large. In them modes of heating 
and ventilation, and quality and preparation of 
foods, and in all respects the best care of the 
individual as a dweller within their walls is 
being studied by experts, as much as the par- 
ticu'ar remedies and appliances to be used for 
diseases and injuries. We look with pride to 
the provisions now made in most of our large 
cities through there grand charities, and not 
less to the benefit they are conferring on phy- 
isicians and communities, by illustrating and 
teaching the best conditions for healthful life. 
g It was not long ago that the writer took a 
medical vacation, in order to study the hospi- 
tals of Europe side by side with tio e of our 
own country. From the noble City Huspi'al of 
Boston we passed by a quick voyage to Ireland, 
acd soon found ourselves in the Rotunda Ma- 
ternity, of Dublin. It is one of the oldest of 
hospitals, and to a doctor passing from a new 
palatial structure here to this old-fashioned 
building, in the old fashioned quarter of an old 
city, that expression the “old world” becomes 
a felt reality. It has stood over 130 years and 
been the birthplace of more children than any 
other building in Great Britain. From it 
have come forth some of the best practition- 
ers of the world aud the great obstetrical 
authorities in New York City received tveir 
training in it. Yet there are the old 
walls, the anucient-looking wards, few 
modern appliances. Twelve hundred a year 
occupy its wards, while 3,000 out-patients are 
accommodated for ten days. It is a boon to 
the poor mothers of Dublin. The old midwife 
presides with dignity and ability both in the 
ward and the apothecaries’ shop, and is in readi- 
ness for effective service in all cases save those 
requiring special skill. It has had few fever 
epidemics, and ita success must be attributed 
to great cleanliness and care and to the habit 
of vacating each ward by turn, so that it is not 
only cleansed, but emptied, and ceases to be a 
wardeachinitsturo. Sir Patrick Dun pre- 
serves the record of his name and liberality in 
another old hospital,wel] conducted, but never 
modernized. The same is true of the Dublin 
City Hospital, with ite small wards but good 
attendance. The very absence of modern im- 
provements makes the running less compli- 
cated. Artificial heating is not demanded, as 
with us, and the visitor wonders hew a Gurney 
Radiator stove or a fireplace and a temperature 
often not over 60° is satisfactory. It almost 
seems as if defects of structure and corp- 
venience were compensated for by greater 
care and the thorough education of attendants. 
With us our military hospitals are in this way 
models; but we found those of the Phenix 
Park Barracks inferior to our own. An ill- 
regulated Golton stove and no ridge ventilator 
would soon have been reconstructed by a Bos- 
ton Yankee. The Mater Misericordia Hospital 
is quite different from the others, being a more 
modern structure. It has corridor wards, with 
iron bedsteads four feet apart; but the 
inevitable curtains, which you see and 
hear defended both in Irish and English 
hospitals. It is claimed that patients are 
more comfortable in their privacy, and that 
the bed-curtains are easily kept in order, be- 
ing frequently washed. Fireplaces at the 
ends of the ward and in the corridors, closets 
separated from the wards by the corridors, 
Arnot’s valves for ventilation, and the general 
neatness of the whele building give you quite 
a realization of a modern hospital. It is under 
the care of the Sisters of Mercy. What-ver 
may be our views of churchly female orders, 
one cannot but -feel that these women, devot- 
ing their lives to such work, become skilled 
therein, and make those who come under their 
care to feel that charity, kindness, and Good 
Samaritan care are moré needed in the world 
as an exemplification of the religion of Christ. 

The Mendicity Bathing Establishment, in 
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another part of the city, interested us, because 
the provision of free baths for the poor tp our 
larger cities is one of. the necessities, if we 
would keep the population cleanly. We found 
these baths well conducted, well patronized, 
especially on Saturdays, and as never baving 
been known to convey contagious diseases. 
They have aleo in Dublin a hot-air disinfecting 
chamber, such as we saw elsewhere, in which 
the clothing of poor persons can be disin- 
fected gratis, and of others at a nominal charge. 
Even where there is no contagion the poorer 
and the careless classes in all countries come 
to have their outer clothing soiled and satur- 
ated by long wearing. By airing and dry 
heat and proper sceuting there can be valuable 
renewal, where wasbing will notdo. We are 
learning more and more how many diseases 
are transmitted by garments, rather than by 
persons per se. A disinfecting apparatus, like 
that of the Dublin. Corporation, would have 
saved the South this year many lives. 


eral 


Biblical Resenrch. 


Dr. Frigprich DELITzscH has an import- 
ant article on the Babylonian sar, ner, and soss 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Aljzyptischer Sprache. All 
three words, he shows, are of Accadian origin, 
908s signifying ‘‘sixty,’’ ner “leader,” and sar 
* multitude.’”? He draws attention to two As- 
syrian official titles, ‘‘the chief of the fifty’’ 
and ‘‘the chief of the ten,’’ which resemble 
the corresponding titles found in Ex. xviii, 21; 
II Kings, i, 9; and Ex. xviii, 21, 25. He has 
also an ingenious explanation of a passage in 
which Sargon says that the number of his 
name was 4 sar,3 mer, 1 soss,and 20 cubits,’’ 
or 17,200, This he explains as meaning that a 
group of ideographs by which the name of 
Sargon could be expressed exactly represented 
the number in question, 


...-Atthe recent Congress of Orientalists at 
Florence M. Lenormant read a paper on 
the god Bes, whose name he believed he had 
found in the fragments of Sanchunfathon’s 
Phenician history. In these reference is made 
to the god Usous, hitherto compared some- 
times with Esau, sometimes with Usn, 
the Assyrian name of a suburb of Tyre, 
but whose attributes correspond with those 
of the Egyptian Bes. That the god was 
borrowed by the Phenicians is shown by cer- 
taio seals found on the site of the Phenician 
settlement in Ebucus, one of the Balearic 
Islands. Oo these the god is represented as 
fighting with a lion, and wearing this animal’s 
skin asa token of triumph. 


...-Prof. Schrader has produced a valuable 
and exhaustive reply to Gutschmid’s attack 
on the historical results of Assyrian decipher- 
ment. It is entitled Keilinschriften und Ge- 
schichtsforschung and isalarge volume, deal- 
ing with the historical and geographical facts 
obtained from the cuveiform inscriptions. For 
the student of biblical bistory and geography 
it is of high importance. A map ofthe Assyrian 
Empire is added at the end of the volume, in 
which the various localities mentioned on the 
monuments are assigned to their proper posi- 
tions. 


....The coming year, 1879, is to be a year of 
publication with the Palestine Exploration 
Fond. To this end the regular subscriptions 
from a large membership are to be devoted, 
instead of to the survey in the field, as hereto- 
fore. Thus the great numbers of scientific 
memoirs and special plans handed over by its 
two lieutenants, which necessarily must be 
quite expensive to publish and which, when 
brought out, could not be beld at cost, or, in 
other words, pay the outlay of publication, it 
is hoped may be placed before the world. 


....The so-called Labyrinth cf Tekoa, over 
against the Frank Mountain, is regarded by Dr. 
Sepp as a cavern in which waters accumulated, 
and as dating from one of the later stages of 
the Glacial period, prior to the depression of 
the Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea, 





Personalities, 


Ir has remained for Miss Moody, of 
Jersey City Hights, to exhibit the needed 
courage ina ticklish situation, which others 
like to see, but which, ten chances in one, they 
would fail to show themselves. Instead of 
screaming and fainting upon discovering a 
thief in her house, she dashed after him, 
seized him by the collar, and cried for help. 
Altnough immediately knocked down. and 
kicked by the villain, she pluckily followed 
him up, agaio collared him, and came off vic- 





torious, with the thief’s collar. and fixingsin | 


her possession, by which he was identified and 
arrested. Let all men take note of this—some 
policemen aleo, 


..»-1t was Colonel Harry Babcock, of West- 
erly, R. 1., a brilliant. though somewhat erratic 
officer of the old French and Indian War, who, 
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When introduced to the Queen of Eogland’ 
gave her a good sound smack upon her cheek, 
instead of kissing the tips of her fingers. 
“ That’s the way, your Majesty,”’ he remarked, 
by way of apology, ‘‘that we do things in 
America.”’ So in effect, at least, says a his- 
tory of old Westerly town, lately prepared by 
Rev. Frederick Dennison. 


-«-.Tbe cable announces the death, on the 
1ltb, at Glasgow, Scotland, of Mr. Henry 
Wells, the widely-known head of the Wells, 
Fargo Express Company. He was distinguished 
not only for his great energy and remarkable 
business success; but for his public and philan- 
thropic spirit as well. He was the founder of 
Wells Female College, at Aurora, New York, 
where he lived aud where his remains are to be 
brought for burial. 

...-Ao American visitor in Bonn, Germany, 
J.H. Dubbs, D.D., reports, in The Christian 
World, Dr. Christlieb as feeling quite annoyed 
atareportio the American papers which made 
him speak harshly of the extravagance of 
American ladies and their lack of respect to- 
ward their husband:. He says that a playful 
and innocent remark of his was distorted into 
a stinging paragraph. 

....-Gen. Grant has been invited by the Navy 
Department to visit the Asiatic ports in the 
frigate “Richmond,” which will soon sail for 
Hong Kong via the Suez Canal. The General 
has signified his probable acceptance of the 
courtesy, and will embark at Ville Franche. 
He will go in a strictly private capacity. 


--»-Atarecent sale of autographs in Paris 
the bighest price, 2,600 francs, was paid for 
one of Americus Vespucius. A Rabelais brought 
1,000; Racine, 810 ; Tasso and Cervantes, each 
600 francs. 

a 


Scieuce, 


Mr. Lockyer has recently communicated to 
the French Academy of Sciences a paper, in 
which he claims to have discovered and proved 
that many of the so-called elements are really 
compound bodies. His researches have been 
carried on by means of the spectroscope, and 
especially by the method which Dr. Draper, 
of this city, has employed so succesefully— 
that of photographing side by side spectra of 
different substances, or of the same substance 
in difterent conditions. He promises to sub- 
mit to the Academy the photographs and other 
evidence upon which his conclusions are 
founded—evidence which he considers indis- 
putable. In the meantime, however, the 
savants suspend their judgment, awaiting the 
result with much interest, but with consider- 
able reserve. Mr. Lockyer’s first impulse 
toward the view he now adopts came from his 
studies upon étellar spectra, which, like the 
spectrum of the sun, may be ssid in a general 
way to indicate only the presence of metals, 
the non-metallic elements utterly failing to re- 
veal their presence. Several years ago he sug- 
gested the probability that this fact would 
find its explanation in the compound character 
of the missing substances, they being decom- 
posed or dissociated by the fierce heat of solar 
and stellar conditions. On the whole, this 
idea seems to have been gaining ground of late 
years, so that the reception of his paper is 
quite different from what it would have been 
twenty years ago. If his discovery is admitted, 
it is certainly oue of the most brilliant and im- 
portant of the decade, if not of the century. 


-»--Dr. J, W. Anders, who has made a wide 
reputation for careful statistics in relation to 
the transpiration of plants, contributes a valu- 
able paper to the December American Natural- 
ist on the ‘‘ Beneficial Influence of Plants,” in 
the course of which he shows the comparative 
amount of evaporation from leaf surface of 
vegetation and from the earth, both under 
equal circumstances. He found that the for- 
mer would transpire nine inches of water, while 
the earth without trees would give off 
five and two-fifths inches, It may be re- 
marked, however, that it is scarcely possible 
to draw a comparison under equal circum- 
stances; because the laws governing evapor- 
ation from inorgapic matter or from dead 
organic matter are different from those affect- 





ing structures under active life. In the former, 


case heat or cold is the chief. agent in the 
work; but in the case of the transpiration of 
moisture by leaves temperature has but little 
influence, light being the great active power, 
Dr. Anders’s own papers in the past have 
formed no mean contribution to the knowl- 
edge we possess in regard to the influence of 
light on transpiration. 


...-It bas already been noted in these col- 
umns as having been clearly proved by Prof. 
J.T. Rothrock that the very poisonous “rat- 
tle-weed’’ of the California horsemen is the 
Astragalus Menziesii. A ‘recent note in the 
American Natwraliet confirms ite viciousness 
and gives some further’ accounts of it. The 
Spaniards call it toco,” or mad plant. It 
grows in a beautifully green and flourish- 


{ng condition when all else dries up under a 
leng-continued burning sun. And, when there 
is vothing else left, cattle pressed by hunger 
will eat a little; but onlyto be poisoned. 

A LETTER from Duff MacDonald, of the 
Chureh of Scotland Mission at Blantyre, 
Shiré Hills, Central Africa, states that he is 
very busy learning the Ajawa language, which 
is rather difficult to master. All the teaching, 
preaching, etc. is done through interpreters. 
As a specimen of the language, he gives a 
translation of the following verse: 

* Set thou thy trust upon the Lord, 
And be thou doing good; 
For so thou in the land shalt dwell, 
And verily have food.” 
The natives sing this to the tune of “ Martyr- 
dom,” in the following words : 
* Tulalani mtima wenu Mulungu 
Tendani yambone mowa gosepe 
I yoyo sinchitama pachtlambo 
Mwambone sinchilia yakulia.” 
They are delighted with the music of the har- 
monium. All the members of the mission 
have had the fever, contracted on the passage. 








«e+e The Indian Evangelical Review gives 
what it regards asthe fullest table ever pub- 
lished of the baptisms in India in 1877. The 
total amounts to 8,125. Reports from the 
‘same source for the four preceding years show 
that there has been a steady. increase. Thus 
the number of baptisms in 1873 was 5,000; in 
1874, 7,400; in 1875, 6,000; in 1876, 7,000; in 
1877, 8,125. When the returns for 1878 shall 
have been made up,a much larger increase 
will be shown, Of the baptisms for 1877 Goss- 
mer’s Mission, Bengal, had the largest num- 
ber, or 2,595 ; the Society for the Propagation 
‘of the Gospel had 2,041; the Church Mission- 
ary Society, 1,865; the American Baptist 
Union, 548; the London Missionary Society, 
251; the American Methodist Society, 304; 
the American Lutheran Society, 236 ; and four- 
teen other societies had each lees than 200. 


....The Bishop of Bombay, writing of the 
effort of the Roman Catholics to win over to 
)tbat church 500 converts who had been left for 
‘some months without a pastor, says that the 
Rev. J. Taylor, of Kolhapur, was sent on to 
ithe district, and his labors not only resulted in 
frustrating the desigus of the Catholic priests, 
but have led to a great revival—a revival un- 
precedehted in Western [ndia. Since he went 
into the Nagar district, in March, be has bap- 
‘tized 1,300 persons, the list of members con- 
nected with the mission, which is among the 
Mahars, an outcast class, containing now 1,851. 
Besides theze, there are 800 persons under in- 
struction preliminary to baptiem. 


«eeeThe Missionary Herald will change its 
appearance, as well as its editorfal manage- 
ment, with the January number, which begins 
the seventy-fifth volume of a periodical which 


has done so much for the cause of foreign 
missions. Hereafter it is to be illustrated and 
to be improved typograpbically.and otberwise. 
A department for voung people is also to be 
introduced. The Rey. E. E. Strong is to be 
the new editor, and we trus' that The Herald, 
under his management, wiil be mere instruct- 
ive, attractive, and influential than ever be- 


fore. 
Ghe Sunfay-school, 
LESSON FOR DECEMBER 29th. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE lessons for the quarter have been so uuil- 
formly instructive that any one of them might 
be made with profit the subject of the review 
lesson. It is Chriet’s teachings that form the 
topics of these Jessons, and they are from the 
choicest passages of the Gospel of Luke. Let 
it be understood that Luke told the story of 
Christ as it would appeal to a Gentile, Hedid 

not write for Jews; but for the world in general. 
For us these teachings of Christ have a special 
interest. They that strive to enter in at the 
strait gate, we learn from the first lesson, will 
be saved; and there is no broad gate for a 
favored people. The next lesson shows us that 
the highways and hedges will be searched 
for guests, if those who receive the first invita- 
tion refuse it. The third teaches that not the 
elder brotber alone, but the prodigal, may have 
the father’s love. The fourth shows the same 
lesson—that the despised beggar may be chosen, 
rather than the rich and honored. The fifth 
that a Samaritan may return to give thanks, 
while nine Jews forget to be grateful. The 
sixth that children ere not despised of Jesus 
\Christ. The seventh that with publicans the 
Saviour will sit at meat. The eighth that 
Jerusalem and the Jewish dispensation must 
/pass away. The remaining four lessons give 
the story of Christ’s last days, his last supper, 
/hié‘crucifixion, his appearance after his resur- 
|rection, and bis ascension. These last were 
Christ’s-acts by which he established'a Church 
which would be confined by no national limits, 
| but ‘be ‘broad as the world. Luké’s Gospel 
| potnits the way by which we too become heirs 











of the promises. 









[December 19, 1878. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BRISTOL, Homer C., accepts call to First cb., 
Elkhart, Ind. 

BUCK, A. M., Otsego, Mich., resigas. 

DAVIS, D., becomes pastor of Owasco-st. 
mission, Auburn, N. Y. 

EVARTS, N. R., Utica, called to Sing Sing, 
3 

FRAYNE, M., ord. and inst. over Mariner’s 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

GILLETTE, A. D., D.D., Sing Sing, removes 
to New York City, N. Y. 

HARDING, E. M., ord. at Tremont, N. Y. 

HART, Cart, Toulon, accepts call to Bush- 
nell, lll. 

HOLBROOK, C. F., Saco, Me., aceepts call te 
Newport, N. H. 

JECKMAN, D, Perry, IIl., resigns. 

LEVERING, J., died at Lower Merion, Penn. 

WALLER, W.E., died recently at Jefferson- 
town, Penn. 

McFARLAND, D., Fairport, accepts call to 
Port Byron, N. Y. 

MORSE, F. R., ivst. over Tabernacle ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MOXOM, P. 8., called to Firat ch., Cleve- 
land, O. 

PEASE, Davip, died recently at Ashfield, 
Mass., aged 95. 

ROSS, 8. D., Venice, N. Y., resigns. 

ROOT, P. D., Belleville, N. Y., resigns. 

STILLMAN, E., after 18 years’ service in Min- 
nesota, returns to West Greenwich, R. L., 
disabled and blind. 

— RoBERT, ord. and inst, at Lanark, 





beg “are J. K., Austin, called to Marengo, 


bata, ete L., died recently at Corunna, 
ich. 


WHITE, E. W., called to Waterville, N. Y. 


WOODWARD. G., Summit, called to Mt. 
Pleasant ch., Newark, N. J. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
CARRUTHERS, J. J., D.D., closes his services 
with Second ch., Portland, Me. 


CLARK, F. G., Rindge, N. H., accepts call to 
Gloucester, Mass. 

FREEMAN, J. M., Lockport, N. Y., called to 
Union Park ch., Chicago, Ill. 

GUTTERSON, G. H.. ord. at Andoyer, Mass., 
as missionary. 

HARDY, V. M., called to West Randolpb, Vt. 


HOLBROOK, Z. 8., Chicago, I)., inst. at 
Methuen, Mass. 


HOLMES, H. M., Southboro, Maes., dis- 
missed. 


HOUGH, J. J., Danbury, Conn., resigns. 
HOUGHTON, W. A, Berlio, Mass., dismissed 


MILLIKEN. C. E., closes his pastorate at Lit- 
tleton, N. H. 


PARKER, Francis, ord, ot Enfield, N. H. 
SANBOBN, F. W., called to Central eb., Yar- 
mouth, Me. 


SCOTT, E. B., Milton Mills, accepts call to 
Hollis, N. H. 


TENNEY, F. V., Saugos, becomes acting 
pastor at Phillipston, Mass. 
WARD, A. A , supplies Falmouth, Me. 


LUTHERAN, 

BEARD, M. L., inst. at Mount Joy, Penn. 

BELL, P. G., inst. at Indiana, Penn. 

HAMMA, D.R., Indianapolis, Ind., removes 
to Springfield, 0. 

eee J. 8., accepts call to Mt. Jackson, 

a. 
WALTER, M., inst. at Somerset, O. 


oF PRESBYTERIAN. 

BLATTENBERGER, ——, Newark, ealled to 
Realville, N. J 

BROWN, W. F., Newark, O., resigns. 

CONDE, Samvuet L., Troy, Penn,, resigns. 


FEAGLES, R. 8., Mt. Freedom, called to Mor- 
ris Plains, N. J. 


GRAVES, ALLEN T., Plainfield, N. J., died re- 
cently. 


HAYS, L. Y., declines call to Stockton, Cal. 
pepe OBN R., Boonville, called to Mexico, 


McCOWN, 8. H., called to Mt. Holly, N. J. 

OGDEN. Tuomas A., died recently, in Tren- 
ton, N. J., aged 76. 

REED, W. B., sccepts call to Lebanon, Penn. 


STUBBS, 8S. SoMERVILLE, Montreal, Canada, 
called to Third co., Jersey City, N. J. 


THOMPSON, ALEXANDER 8., Glade Run, 
Penn., died recently. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

AMBLER, Joun, Hay Market, Va., resigne. 

BETTICHER, Cuartes E., Claymont, Del., 
accepts call to Carbondale, Va, 

BURNETT, C. C., ord. priest at Davenport, 
lowa. 

CLARK, Horace, ord. deacon at Houston 
Texas. 

DAVIS, Jon, ord. deacon at Houston, Texas. 


DUMBELL, G. W., ord. deacon at Houston, 
Texas. 


oo Joun Y., called to Martinsburg, W 
a. 


nore ND, Epmunp, accepts call to Clifton, 


WALKER. W. W., ord. priest at Fredericke- 
burg, Va. 


WERT, Groner W., accepts call to Monticel 
‘0, 
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Literature. 


CONSCIENCE.* 





BY PROFESSOR FRANCIS BOWEN, LL.D. 


Tuts volume of the Rev. Joseph Cook’s 
Boston Monday Lectures is one of the best 
of the series. It contains an admirable 
outline, clearly and correctly. drawn, of 
the distinctive functions of Conscience, and 
a forcible presentation of that argument 
for the being and personality of God and 
his immediate government of the world 
which is founded on the moral nature of 
map. It would be difficult to find in any 
work of the same compass a statement 
equally definite and comprehensive of the 
great principles of ethical science. The 
theory adopted is in the main that of But- 
ler and Kant. It is based on the evidence 
of consciousness, that we have an innate 
or primordial perception of what is right 
or wrong in the intentions of the agent, 
and a feeling or sense of imperative and 
absolute obligation to do the right and 
abstain from the wrong, irrespective 
of the outward consequences of the ac- 
tion. Coascience is infallible in judg- 
ing of the intention; it is not infal- 
lible in its judgment of the outward 
act, for the intellect may err in its 
selection of the means for executing the 
purpose of the will. Imaydo more harm 
than good through ill-judged measures 
adopted in order to relieve misery or resist 
oppression. No matter. I cannot be mis- 
taken in judging that my purpose to ac- 
complish these ends is right. So far as 
personal merit or demerit is concerned, it 
is the intention, and not the external re- 
sult, whether useful or injurious, which 
determines the whole character of the act, 
Conscience is God’s vicegerent on earth, 
and within the limited jurisdiction given to 
it, its government of the purposes of the 
heart, it partakes of his infinite wisdom 
and speaks in his tone of absolute com- 
mand. Then it is a revelation of the being 
of aGod. It is a divine voice in the human 
soul, making known the presence of its 
rightful sovereign, the author of the law 
of holiness and truth. 

All this is forcibly stated and illustrated 
by Mr. Cook. He is not equally suc- 
cessful in all portions of the book, 
which is strongly marked throughout 
with his characteristic excellencies and 
defects. We could bardly wish that it 
were Otherwise, for the prominent individ- 
uality of the lecturer is one great source of 
the command which he has over his 
audience. He might be somewhat less 
fanciful and rash, some errors of taste 
might be corrected, and his imagination 
might be profitably toned down; but then 
he would no longer be the Rev. Joseph 
Cook. He is an able and fearless champion 
of the truth, who, with all his faults, has 
at least this cardinal merit, that he isnever 
commonplace or dull, The Preludes, as 
he calls them, should have been omitted in 
the printed book. They are lively and en- 
tertaining, aud served to amuse the audi- 
ence and keep them in temper for the 
graver discussion which was to follow: 
but they are mere episodes. They interrupt 
the continuity of the subject and distract 
the attention, so that the reader, who 
wishes to follow the line of argument in- 
telligently, must omit them altogether on 
a first perusal of the book. I cannot help 
adding that the second and third lectures, 
on the ‘‘Solar Light” and the .‘‘ Physical 
Tangibleness of the Moral Law,” ought 
not to have been reprinted. They are out 
of place, and they affect the reader with a 
disagreeable surprise, as being not merely 
fanciful, but fantastic, both in design and 
execution. The facts are questionable or 
exceptional; and no important conclusion 
can be drawn from them, even if they were 
correctly stated. 

The best of the lectures are those de- 
voted to Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Views on 
Conscience,” and to the denfal of the per- 
sonality of God by that pedantic and finical 
essayist. Here the discussion acquires ad- 
ditional interest from the amusing contrast 
in the characters of the two persons be- 
tween whom it is carried on. Mr, Cook 


* BosTON MONDAY LECTURES. Conscience. With 
Preludes on Current Events. By JosEPH CooK. 
Boston: Houghton, Usgood & Co. 





thay fairly enough be described as the con- 
ttadictory opposite of Mr. Arnold. We 
have no wish to be disrespectful toward 

the latter, who has acquired some just rep- 

utation as a poet and acritic of literature; 

but asa writer on theological subjects his 

conceit and unfairness, together with his 

insolence toward those who differ from 

him in opinion, are intolerable. In view 

of his unmanverly and unprovoked attacks 

upon some of the most eminent and irre- 

proachable men in England—upon Lord 

Shaftesbury and the Archbishop of 

York, and especially upon the Bishops 

of Winchester and Gloucester—it is 

but a fair retort to hold up his own writ- 

ings for what they are, as those of a 

supercilious literary prig, a coiner of dainty 

phrases and insulting nicknames, the use 

of which he substitutes for fair-minded 

discussion and honorable controversy. He 

tries to stigmatize a large portion of his 

own countrymen—the whole middle class 

of England—as ignoble and «uncultured 

‘* Philistines”; and he compares most of 

the nobility and gentry to those lusty bar- 

barians—the Molossian or Chaonian 

Greeks—who “lived in the open air, loved 
field sports, and never read.” All the 
taste and Jearning, all ‘‘the sweetness and 

light” to be found in England have been 

appropriated—as he evidently thinks—by a 
little group of Oxford scholars, of whom 

Mr, Mark ‘Pattison and himself are the 

chiefs. He tells us, in his ‘‘ Last Essay,” 

that ‘‘there is a sort of ignobleness and 
vulgarity which comes out in the crude 
performance of the mass of mankind.” 
With his usual pedantry, Mr. Arnold often 
borrows his nicknames and his dainty 
phrases from the German or tbe Greek. 

Thus, ‘‘ Philistine” is a bit of coarse slang 
from the German universities, where it is 
used by the students to designate a Cock- 
ney or a snob. ‘‘ Hellenism” is his pet 
phrase for esthetic culture, for the 
epieikeia, or “sweet reasonableness,” 
which characterizes, for instance, 
his own ‘Essays on Literature and 
Dogma.” He disdains to talk about the 
spirit of the age, but rings the changes on 
‘* Bishop Butler and the Zezt-Geist.” With 
him, superstition is not superstition, but 
Aberglaube. These choice morsels of liter- 
ary und esthetic cant he rolls over his 
tongue with so much relish that almost 
every page is bespattered with them. In- 
deed, Mr. Arnold evidently thinks that it 
is one of the prerogatives of genius to be 
allowed to repeat itself indefinitely, slang 
phraseology being its substitute for reasoned 
thought. One witless sarcasm or an un- 
lucky remark by the Bishop of Winchester 
is repeated, within the compass of one book 
of very moderate dimensions, over thirty 
times. 

What can be expected when such a cox- 
comb undertakes to discuss the gravest 
questions in philosophy and theology? 
Nothing but words, phrases witbout mean- 
ing, crude assertions, irreverent sarcasms, 
and pilfered reasoning. He tells us, for 
instance, that ‘‘the word ‘God’ is used in 
most cases—not by the Bishops of Winches- 
ter and Gloucester, but by mankind in 
general’—as a term of poetry and elo- 
quence, as ‘‘a literary term, in short.” 
This is simply untrue. Everybody knows 
that mankind in general do not in most 
cases so use the word; but apply it asa 
proper name to a superbumasn being, a di- 
vine person. We are further informed 
that, according to the philologists, the 
word ‘‘means simply drilliant”; as if the 
meaning of a Sanscrit root had anything 
whatever to do with the actual significance 
of the term as employed either in the He- 
brew Scriptures or in the theology of the 
civilized nations of modern Europe. Why 
did not Mr. Arnold define theology itself to 
be ‘‘the science of brilliancy”? Then 
comes the author’s own elaborate definition 
of the word, in the choicest of his dainty 
phrases, as the stream of tendency, ‘‘the 
Eternal not-ourselves, that makes for right- 
eousness.” As this ‘‘ Eternal ’’ is afterward. 
carefully explained to be neither a person 
nor a thing, it isan empty and vague ab- 
straction, which may mean anything, sim- 
ply because it actually means nothing, 
The,attempt to engraft it upon the sublime 
anthropomorphic imagery of the Hebrew 
Scriptures would be painfal, if it were not 
so ludicrous. Then Mr. Arnold proceeds 
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to construct his profane parody of the 
theological doctrine of the Trinity, by his 
witless apologue of the three Lord Shaftes- 
burys, which is more licentious and inde- 
cent than any passage in Diderot or Tom 
Paine. 

It is a relief to escape from filth like this, 
purporting to emanate from a tasteful Ox- 
ford scholar, who claims to represent ‘‘ the 
sweetness and light” of modern culture in 
England, to the manly good sense, the vig- 
orous and condensed reasoning, and the 
reverent demeanor of the Boston Monday 
Lecturer. His taste may not be always 
faultless; bis learning, though extensive, 
may not invariably be accurate or pro- 
found; but he carries an audience along 
with him by an instructive and eloquent 
exposition and defense of the great princi- 
ples of morality and religious truth. 

HARVARD COLLEGE. 





Mr. EpwarD B. TyLor’s Researches in 
the Early History of Mankind and the Develop- 
ment of Civitization (Holt & Co.) is an octavo 
of nearly 400 pages, which treats of the ex- 
pression of ideas, the mechanical contrivances, 
the myths, etc. of savage tribes. The subject 
is not only interesting to the curious, but 
stands in important relations to the study of 
Bible history. For instance, the Scripture 
narrative declares that only a few centuries 
ago the whole human race (the family of Noah) 
had a full knowledge of the true God and 
were so far advanced in civilization as to 
know how to build a vessel of the size of our 
ocean steamers. The question then arises, 
first: How many centuries would be required 
for members of a race so far advanced in relig- 
ious knowledge and in civilization to sink so 
low that their best marine structure is a raft 
and their knowledge of divine things next to 
nothing at all? Secondly: Is barbarism and 
heathenism of so recent a date that there is 
full tine for such degeneration this side the 
days of Noah? May not our construction of 
the story of Noah have to be modified to “‘ re- 
concile’’ it with what may be proved regard- 
ing the antiquity of barbarism? The subject 
is worth thinking of. Mr. Tylor’s book is un- 
dogmatic in tone—a modest setting forth of 
what he thinks he has found, andis worthy of 
study in connection with tis subject. 


-e«eMrs. A. D. T. Whitney calls her little 
cook-book Just How, ‘‘a grammar of cuisine.’’ 
This description would better apply to the 
South Kensington Handbook of Cookery,which 
we described lately, that being a much more ex- 
plicit collection of rules and explanations than 
this. Brevity, however, is not a bad fault ix 
a cook-book; and Mrs. Whitney's by its ex- 
cellent classification and its honesty of method 
is one of the best among many good cook- 
books that have recently appeared. But even 
the shortest manual of the kind shonld not 
dispense, as this does, with an index; and it 
sbould have some other account of coffee- 
making than that of the process by boiling. 
We admit that this omission is preferable to 
the recipe given in Marion Harland’s cook- 
book. “If you bavea French coffee-pot, you 
kuow how to use it.’? (Houghton, Osgood & 
Co.) 


-seeNota prettier volume for children has 
come to ourtable lately than Little Stay at-Home 
and Her Friends, by L. Clarkson. It is handsome- 
ly printed on thick paper, and has eleven child- 
ish rhymes, very sweet and cunving, about 
flowers, raio-drops, etc., all personified as little 
children talking, and very prettily illustrated 
in color by tbe author. Here is one picture 
of little Miss Lily-of-the-Valley lying down in 
the dark green ally made by the leaves; and, 
though Misses Bluebell, Rosebud, and Pansy 
ery ‘ Little Lily, will you eome?” she replies: 
“Thank you, I will stay at home.”? (F. W. 
Robinson & Co., Philadelphia.) 


....d. W. Bouton may well feel some pride 
in issuing so handsome a volume as Stanfle'd’s 
Coast Scenery. This is a collection of forty 
picturesque views in the British Channel and 
on the coast of France by the best marine 
painter that England has éver produced. The 
illustrations are in excellent steel plates, made 
in England from the paintings ; bat the volume 
is of American manufacture. The current 
text sufficiently describes the localities de- 
picted by the royal academician. The volume 
is an extremely attractive one, and the only 
one with such costly plates that has been 
issued this year. 


....The Carters send out this month several 
small devotional works of interest and value. 
Help Heavenward, ‘by the late Dr. Octavius 
Winslow, is a little work which has cheered 
and strengthened many, and we are glad to see 
it reissued in the convenient form before us. 
The little-yolume enti Short ra, for 
Family Reading \s tiade Up of éxttacts from 
the writings of Hamilton, Dean Stanley, Eadie, 








Panshon, Burney, and Macduff. It isa collec- 
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tion of choice passages. The Widow's Trust, by 
Mrs. M. T. Gale, is alittle book of comfort for 
the widow. To many it will be a precious 
volume. 


...-Charles Scribner's Sons have issued a 
new edition of President Noah Porter’s excel- 
lent volume of The American Colleges and the 
American Public. The prediction that the 
elective system of Harvard would produce a 
large body of heterogeneous stragglers who 
would ‘elect’? what would give them the least 
trouble is probably proved true, and finds a 
comment im the report that Harvard intends to 
provide for this class by lowering its standard 
for admission, and then giving an “ ordinary 
degree”? to dunces and an ‘extraordinary 
degree ’’ to honor men. 


----The Atlantic Monthly for January has 
reached us very early. It contains a Hindu 
poem by Whittier; an address by Goldwin 
Smith, showing that popular suffrage is not a 
failure, though party government comes very 
near to makingitso. A bright article on ‘‘ As- 
pects of Americzn Life,” by C. D. Warner; a 
bundle of second-sight stories, by Mrs. Stowe ; 
the continuation of Mr. Howells’s delightful 
story ; another of Grant White’s articles ,show- 
jog that all Americanisms are Anglicisms; acd 
the ever-interesting ‘ Contributor’s Club.” 


....We have before us the first volume— 
the Four Gospels—of the New Testament Com- 
mentary for Fnglish Readers, edited by Bishop 
Ellicott. - The notes on the synoptical gospels 
are by Prof. E. H. Plumptre; those on Jobn 
by Prof. H. W. Watkins. Copious general and 
particular introductions are given. The text 
is printed in puragraph form. Tbe work re- 


‘ceives very high commendation from the very 


best scholars. It is published in this country 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


...-Quite a noticeable and unique volume is 
Mother Play and Nursery Songs, translated from 
the German of Friedrich Frebel. The illustra- 
tions are German and represent children at 
play or with their mothers. They are quaint 
and pretty. The song; are with music, and 
it is worth the trial see if they can be 
adapted to our American nurseries. Whether 
they can or not, the volume is a very engaging 
one and will give many suggestions to mothers. 
(Lee & Shepard.) 


....-From D. Appleton & Co. we receive a 
handsomely illustrated volume, American 
Painters. It gives a brief account of fifty of 
the best-known modern American painters, 
with from one to three wood engravings of 
their worke. The engraving is quite well 
done in some cases—as Moran’s ‘“ Dream- 
land,’’ admirably executei. It will please 
those who wish to know who our painters are. 


...»Houghton, Osgood & Co. send usa copy 
of a new edition of their exquisitely dainty 
Mother Goose's Melodies. It gives an authentic 
account of Mother Goose and her family, and 
as correctacopy as is accessible ofthe melodies 
themselves. There are quite a number of 
illustrations in color and gold, some of which 
we do not remember in the earlier editions. 


..--Kaulbach’s drawings have been issued 
in more than one form of a Goethe Gallery. 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. now issue them 
(twenty-one pictures) in a volume of large size, 
with an explanatory text, which English teach- 
ers will need. The pictures are excellently re- 
produced by the process which this firm has 
made so popular. 


...-T. B. Aldrich has translated from the 
French Bedolliere’s charming Story of a Cet. 
It is profusely illustrated with silhouettes and 
will amuse the children mightily. (Houghton, 
Osgood & Co.) 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish an exquisite 
edition of Bryant’s ‘* Thanatopsis,’’ illustrated 
by Linton, which is equivalent to saying that 
they are admirable specimens of wood engray- 
ing. 


....Lee & Shepard publish a little volume of 
silhouette fllustrations of fifty of the Mother 
Goose Rhymes. They are uncommonly effect- 
ive, being in white on a black background. 


....In the biggest of alltype and with full- 
page illustrations is My Picture Story Book. 
Children ought to be hapyy who are lucky 
enough to be born in these days. 


.... The Playmates is a pretty illustrated yol- 
ume of little stories for very little people, and 
big enough so that they will not soon tire of it. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


«-.Rolfe’s school edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays has reached Much Ado About Nothing, 
There are notes and index. (Harper & Broth- 
ers.) 


«+++ Chatterbox Junior (R. Worthington, New. 


York) bas big pletures and big type for little 
folks. They will like it. 


.... Vol. V of St. Nicholas looks even more 
glorious in covers than in the single numbers§ 





(Scribner & Co.) 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Goetbe Gallery. From the Original Draw- 
ings of Wilhelm von Kaulbach. A ith Ex- 
planatory ‘iext. Sout 0, PP- 

Houghton, Osgood & Co 

Paper Money. A ee of Ten Principal 
Historical Facts bearing upon the Current 
Financial Discussion. y H. W. Richara- 
son. 12mo, pp. 59. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co 


By Wilford. 8vo, pp. 522. New York: Hali 
ih ceo akareaenachstatbes spite <? ennai: oo 050 
— Jesuits. iy from “the French of 
anl Feval. By Agnes L. Sadlier. ge 
a 283. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 
Do. From the Tenth French Edition. By T. 
F. Galivey. one. pp. 348. Baltimore: 
SOE MEET BC CD cccne -. cece, serreamrer 075 
Common Sense in ibddénoae or, Practical Ques- 
tions Answered on the Trae Principles and 
Laws o: Success in Farming, Speculation, 
Manufacture, Trade, etc. ith sugges- 
tions on m ‘king wills. By Ed. T. Freedley. 
12mo. Pp. 378. Philadelphia: Gamers. Rem- 
sen & Haffelfinger 
Our Christmas Gifc. emo, =. 2. “Chicago: 
ASS ea eee 0 25 
Castles in the Air. By Louise R. Upton. eo, 
pp. 3ll. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.. 1 2 
A Popular Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment. By English and American Schulars 
of various Evangelical Denominations. 
With Ulustrations and Maps. Edited by 
Philip Schaff, D.D. In four vols. Vol.1. 
Introduction and the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark. and Luke. 8vo, pp. 50s. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s S0nS............+seeeee0- 6 00 
Essays and Keviews. By Charles Hodge, D. D. 
From Princeton Review. are. pp. 633. New 
York: Robert Carter & Bro 
American Painters. With 83 aos of their 
Work Engraved on Wood. By G.W. Shel- 
don. Quarto, pp. 184. New York: D. Apple- 
COM HCO — avecccey ---00 5 + wecgoccesoce 
oo Bible Atlas. To Tiiustrate the Old and 
New Testaments. For the Use of Sunday- 
school Teachers and Scholars and all Stu- 
dents and Readers of the Bible. Quarto, 
pp.20. Hartford: O. D. Case & Co........... 150 
Jean; or, Clouds with a Silver Lining. A Story. 
By Manche Westeott. 12mo, pp. 255. Phil- 
udelphia: J.B. Lippincott & Co ..... 
Words $8 Ch New Church. IV. Science ‘and 
Philosophy. 8vo, pp.85. Ibid... |. ........ 
Poems by Albert Laighton. 16mo, pp. 125. Bos- 
ton: A. Williams & Co 
The Silver Chalice, and other Poems. By Em- 
ma Mey Bucking. sane pp. a. New 
York: §, R. Wells & Co. 100 
Life at Hemet or, The Famil ana its ‘Mem- 
bers. By Wm. Aikman, 12mo, PP. 
249. Ibid 


The Royal Invitation; or, Daily Thoughts on 
Coming to Christ. ‘By Frances Ridley 
Havergal. iSmo, pp.%. New York A.B. 
is Pe SE cnn ae-secce coreaes 0 85 

aves Right. A Bachelor’s Talks with his Boys. 

amas Siurn. 8vo. Boston: D. Loth Pon 


Gomhenns or, What Harry and Nelly Discov- 
ered in the Heavens. By Annie Moore and 
Laura D. Nichots. Introduction by L. Wal- 
do, Harvest Dbeerwaters. 12mey pp. 247. 


—— Monthly " Magasine. Voi.1 1878. 8vo, 
p.376. Rochester, N. Y.: } tt Vick 

Pith th of ‘the State of New York for 1875. Quar- 
to. Albany: Weed, Parsons & Co 





ZEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Oxford Teachers Reference Bibles. 


These Bibles, now generally acknowledged to be 
THE BEST in the , ROEK ON, are celebrated for Clear= 
ness of Type, the paper used being of he finest 

uasity. Stvenach, xcellence, and Finish of 

inding. Compactness—for. though cont-uuning a 
mass Of matter not geverally bound with the Bible, 
they nen have been keot within the limits of A HANDY 

ME. Faulliness and Comprehensivences 
of Notes and Tables, and Prices which place 
them within the resch of ALL. They contain, in 
addition to the authorized Text, with References, ali 
thnt is essential in the study of the Bible. Furnished 
with ope of these Bibles, no teacher would be ata 
loss anywhere_or at any timein the preparation ot 
his lesson. With the Notes and Tables are em- 
bodied the results of the most recent and authentic 
research of Biblical Scholars, and it is believed that 
nothing be has $ been. omitted that cap be desired ina 


For my by all the principal Booksellers through- 
out the country, or by 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
OXFORD BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 








The New York Observer saysof EL. P. Roe’s 
NEW STORY : *‘ His aim is absolutely pure 
and excellent. His ability to realize thisin the 
form of a story that commands interest and 
sympathy is again proved in ‘A FACE IL- 
LUMINED.’” 

Other critics say of it: 


“* Fresh, crisp, true 
to Nature.” ‘‘ Strongly drawn, there is not 
an unnatural character” ‘‘ Destined to re- 
ceive a heartier reception even than his. pre- 
vious works.” 


A FACE ILLUMINED. ... $150 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 


SCH( HOOL, furnished at Low Haris. Prices 


BOO KS scar ete ra i, 
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BEST, HANDSOMEST; MOST LEGIBLE TYPE. 
THE “AVON” EDITION. 
The Complete Works of 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


In igusing “The Avon Shakespeare” the Publish- 
ers claim foritve %. great superiority over any 0c- 
lavo edition heretofore published, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

spine and Accuracy of the Text. 

The Large and Clear Type. 

The Plots of the Plays. 

Elegance of Illustration. 

A Glossaria! Index of Terms. 

A Giaphiec Life ot Shakespeare. 

Alphabetical Index of the Charact 

Index to Familiar Passages, 966 paow 5 ind 24 Illus- 


trations. 
Cloth, $3.00; Cloth, gilt, $3.75. 


HEAVENLY DAWN. 


Original and Selected Pieces. 


BY MARGARET H. MORRIS, he ye of “The 
Beauties of Upha 


One Volume, 16mo, 402 pages. 4 BH extras ilt 
edge, $1.25; Full English Calf, pure flexible, $ 
Heavenly Dawn is a fascinating me rhe poe 

monious in its arrangemett, as a rainbow is beauti- 
ful in its arch and tints, "gently and attractively 
leading through the varied scenes of Time, from the 
altarof Home on Earth to our Heavenly inherit- 
ance. 





On the Plains and Among the Peaks. 
By MARY DART. Cloth, $1; Paper, 50c. 

The above book is a little history of the collection 

of Animals and Birds shown by Mrs. Maxwell at the 

Centennial, which ati ed sO much attention on 

account of its extent, the skill ot the taxidermist 

who prepared them, and their artistic arrangement. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Phila. 


An Elegant Holiday Present ! 
Our Poetical Favorites. 


Ia Two Series. 








First Series is a selection of the best minor 
Pvems in the English Language. 

Second Series is a selection of the best 
longer Englisu Poems, by Prof. A. C. Ken- 
drick, of Rochester University. Hlegantly 
bound. Clotao, $2.00 per vol.; full gilt, $2.75; 
avd full turkey morocco, $5. 

These volumes contain the vont selection 
of Poetry ever made. No choicer present for 

a friend can be selected. 


STANDARD JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Rollo’s Tour in Europe. By Jacob Ab- 
bott. $100 per vol. 


Abbott’s American Histories. By Jacob 
Avbott. $1.25 per vol. 8 vols. 


Walter’s Tour in the East. Eeypt, Jeru- 
salem, Dimascus, etc. $1.00 per'vol. 


Arthur’s Home Stories. By T.S. Arthur. 
$1.00 per vol. 


Spectacles for Young Eyes. $1 per vol. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 


§$& Murray Street, 
NEW YORK. 
WHAT THE CRITICS SAY OF 


THE RAC FAIR. 


“We are constrained to say that the present work 
more - an = the’great promise foreshadowed.” 
- Gra 
* Lovers of ‘the beautiful and vere in holiday 
literature owe a debt of gratitude to the author. 
The illustrations are remerkable.”—Boston ‘'run- 


Send for Catalogue. 





acts Co aremarkable book. . . . Each pictureisa 

study.”—S. Austin Alibone, in Epitome of Literature. 

“ Anelegant volume. Peculiarly suited for a gift- 
book during the approaching holidays.’’—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

“Reminds us of Goldsmith’s * Deserted Village.’ 
Let those who wish to impart pleasure to others 
remember this work of genius.”—E, corder. 

**Marked strergth in sopeontion, on of 
uncommon power.” — New York Evening Post. 

* Some iastrations copy the bold, Sead ‘outline 
of RErscH <= aed 9 A y ers are very softand ten- 
der ”—North A’ 

** Must be ee s the author’s masterpiece.” 
—Evening Bulletin, Philadel phia. 

“The poems and the illustrations alike mark the 
avthor 8 as a poet and artist of genius.’’—Inter-Ocean, 

ica; 

“Tt is a rare mart gift-book.”—Providence Press, 
By L. CLARKSON, author of “Gathering of the 

Lilies,” * Violet,” ‘and ** Little Stay-at-Home 
4to, cloth, gilt extra, $5; Turkey Morocco. $10. 

*,* For sale by all Books ‘iiers. or will be sent, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publ teher, 

: ROBINSON 


,0.. 
1309 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








NOW READY. 


FRANCIS MURPHY’S 
GOSPEL TEMPERANCE HYMNAL. 


128 pp. 8vo, bound. 


and Hymns, with Music, as used exclusive- 
= the meetings of the great Temperance Orator. 
Jone to 4 address, postpaid, on receipt of 35 cents. 
Published by 
A. & BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William &t., New York. 
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| American Lead Pencil Co., 


NEW YORK. 





Teachers, Professors, Artists, 


and all others requiring A GOOD PENCIL should not fail to use 
mpea 


““ AMERICAN.” 


Artists can be Supplied with 22 Different Grades. 
The palit ie prearantocs. EQUAL and many experts ry eee 


to any other made. 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE PENCIL AND INK-ERASERS. 
ELEGANTLY MOUNTED CELLULOID ERASERS, 


TRIAL ORDERS SOLICITED. 





MACMILLAN & G0.’S 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


The Parks and Gardens of Paris. 


BEING NOTES ON ASTUDY OF PARIS 
GARDENS. 


By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 
With upward of 300 Beautiful Engravings. Cloth, 
elegant, $7.50. 

The Boston Journal says: ‘* This work attracts at- 
tention by the beauty of its typography and the mul- 
titude of exquisite engravings which adorn its 
pages, and retains it by the interest of the subject 
and the charming manner in which it is discussed.” 

“ Equally adapted to give instruction in horticul- 
ture and landscape gardening and to adorn the cen- 
ter-table and amuse the leisure hour. The work 
must be heartily praised.””—The Nation. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


’ New and Complete Edition. In one volume. 12mo, 


$2.00. 

**Matthew Arnold is more widely known in this 
country as the critic and the liberal thinker than as 
the poet. Yet,to our mind, his poetry is more valu- 
able than his prose, and it is to him and Clougb that 
the men of the future will come who desire to find 
the clearest poetic expression of the sentiment and 
reflection of the most cultivated and thoughtful 
men of our generation.’’—The Nation. 

“Contains some of the wisest and most melodious 
verse that this age has produced.”—London Athe- 


neum. 
WOMANKIND. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONCE. 
New Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.75, 


“An admirable book. One of the very best of its 
class. Full of sound 1s, well digested, well 
arranged, and well presented. Parents and guard- 
ians should place this book in the hands of their 
girls upon leaving school, before entering upon the 
realities, duties, and difficulties of active life.’ 
Pacific Churchman, 


POPULAR BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR. 


By ENNIS CRAHAM, 


Author of “Carrots,’’ “Tell Me a Story,” etc. 
With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. l6mo. 
Cloth, gilt. $1.50. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND, 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 


With Illustrations by TENNIEL. New edition. 12mo. 
$1.50. 


** Beyond question, supreme among modern books 
for children.” —Spectator. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING- 
GLASS, 


AND WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 
With lllustrations by TENNIEL. New edition. 12mo. 
$1.50. 


“Quite as rich in humorous whims of fantasy, quite 
as laughable in its queer incidents. as lovable tor 
its pleasant spirit and graceful manner as the won- 
drous tale of Alice’s former adventures.’’—Iilus- 
trated London News. 


MACMILLAN’S [LLUSTRATED. EDITION. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS 


By THOMAS HUCHES. 
With six illustrations. 12mo, $1.00. 18mo, popular 
edition, 50 cents. 
“The most famous boys’ book in the language.” — 
Daily News. 


MAOMILLAN’S {ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD, 


By the same author. 
INustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE WATER BABIES. 


A FAIRY TALE FOR A LAND BABY. 
By CHARLES KINCSLEY. 
New illustrated edition. Square, cloth, $1.50. 
“In fun, in humor, and in i t imagination, 
asa child’s book, we do not know its equal.”’—London 
Review. 














MACMILLAN & CO’S Lilustrated Catalogue of 
Books suitable tor Holiday Presents sent free by 
mail on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., No. 22 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THINKERS. 


GREG’S CRE@&D OF CHRISTENDOM. 

New edition, eit Bb cope EL yen complete ot 0 

BORE At By” “4 
ein one.vol. m the 


ati ondon ‘edttion ne v0 vous wer — copious In- 





Ginepent Amberley. © 
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an 
Pers wR man Catholic ee . i 
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hme and Pe itlcal’s te At life of yok. 
rait. DVOB Lc ce seee) fee lee) oneness 83.00 


port. 

Sent by mail or express. 
D. M. BENNETT, 141 Eighth St., N. Y. 

NATURE. at rs Aka er Journal of Bci- 


P 
wear. oe & OO., Publishers, 











THE MOST Son ieuko. K OF THE 


The Fireside ee 
Baca yacht AS) 





mee All lovers ot poetry ‘ho desire to possess. i» 2 
ha and rm, the cream of Engli 
poetical Uiecature s Cy i tore ‘welcome this ae 4 
volume ORTE KR < COA TES, Publishers. 

: ublis! 
& COATES, Pa ‘. 

For sale by all booksellers. 


THE BEST GIFT BOOKS 


ARE 


CHOICE STANDARD WORKS, 
VALUABLE FOR ALL TIME, 
LIKE 
THE ELDER DISRAELI’S WORKS. 


Paired b hisson, LORD BEACONSFIELD. Elegantly 
rinted i in 9 volumes, comprising : 


“ crac ies of Literature, 4 vols...... $7 00 
e Amenities of Literature, 2 Fis oo 350 

Fe e Dataseitise and Quarrels of Au rs, 

The Literary Character, 1 vol... 0000 


Any of these works sold separately, or THE ENTIRE 
SET of nine reer in ns ma or $15.00; half 
calf, $30. 


CHARLES LAMB'S WORKS. 
A very choice edition. Eetees by Sir THoMA8s Noon 
TALFOURD, with Memoir and Steel i 5 
vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $7.50; half calf, $15.00. 


“CHRISTOPHER NORTH.” 
THE NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. 


Professors WILSON, LOCKHART, HOGG, and 

AGINN. With Portraits. 6 vols. (including Life 
of Wilson. by bis ee ter). Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$9.00; halt calf. $18.00. 


HALLAWM’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


The best library edition extant. Com picts set, 10 
vols., uniform, $17.50; nalf calf, 00. 


BURTON'S ANATOMY OF MEL- 
ANCHOLY. 

A new edition, Men ste and <nriched by hog = 
tions of the numerous Classical Extracts. 
DEMOCRITUS, Minor, 
$5.25; half calf, $10 00. 


And many more fine editions of most desirable works 
for presentation or the library. Catalogue, by mail, on 
application. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


27 Howard Street, New York. 


_% '«* These books can be had trom _the principal 
s or direct from the publishers. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK. 


The London p PR Gazette says: 
** Among the pictorial gift books of the sea- 
son the chief place belongs to the ILLUS- 
TRATED EDITION OF COWPER’S 
TASK.” And the Quarterly Review says : 
“* One of the most beautiful gift books which 
has ever appeared is a new edition of ‘THE 
TASK’ of Cowper, richly illustrated by 
BIRKET FOSTER. Harpers’ Maga- 
zine says: “ BIRKET FOSTER’ S illustra- 
tions are picturesque studies, in which Na- 
ture in some of her loveliest moods is painted 
with realistic fidelity.” 














n 4 vols., crown 8yo, cloth, 








Extra Cloth, full gilt, $3.50. 





Pointed Papers. By Rey. T.L. Cuyler...... $1 50 
Heury’s Commentary. ivols., cloth........ . 1500 
Margery’s Son. By Miss Holt................. 150 
The King in his Beauty. Newton.... .. o- 125 
Springdale Series. 6 vols.........  ........ - 200 
The King’s People. By Mies Warner. .... 7 00 
Pinafore Days. Milustrated......... « cestks CUP 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of the 
price. Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


PORTABLE COMMENTARY. 


A Commentary, Critical and Explanatory, on the 
Old and New Testaments. 


By JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN. 


New edition, complete in one volume. Crown 8vo, 
1421 pages. Illustrated Ln Beara. Cloth, red 
edges. Beveled boards, $3.50. 


A new edition of this well-known and _ reliable 
Commentary onthe whole Bible, now published com.- 
plete in one volume, containing all the matter com- 
prised in tre former. two-volume edition and at a 
— reduced oksetl 

Sold by all bag sellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of pri 

THOM ASY. “CROWELL, 744 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE SOUL'S INQUIRIES 
ANSWERED 


IN THE WORDS OF SCRIPTURE. 
A Year-Book of Scripture Texts, arran vd 7 
W. Moon. With an introduction by 
Cuyler, D. D. 
No more useful book could be placed in the hands 
of pepntvens or your ponveris. 
rice. complete, with blank pages for Diary, gilt 
edge, _ Red edge, 7% cents. Edition without Diary, 


cents 
“ THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
PUBLISHER, 
744 BROADWAY.,.,,.......-..-..NEW YORK. 
Sold by all Booksellers, or sent stpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. ¥ yRtS yn 








R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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D. APPLETON & 60.’S 
HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
AMERICAN PAINTERS. 


Containing Biographical Sketches of Fifty 
American Artists, with Eighty-three Examples 
of their Works, engraved on Wood in the most 


eo Trect ener | Com, extra gilt, price, $7.00. 
Il mor., 


TENT-WORK IN PALOTIN® 


THE LIFE AND 1 pe OF CHRIST. 


By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. D.D. With Twelve 
erin on Steel. In twovols. Price, cloth, 

f calf and half morocco, $15.00; mo- 
rocco, $20.00. 


BRYANT’S POETICAL WORKS. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 100 Kngr: reve 8. Sv 
Cloth, gilt, #4. HOUSEHOLD EDITIO me. 
Cloth, $2. RED-LINE EDITION. With 24 Lilus- 
trations and Portrait of Bryant. Cloth, extra, 
sit, ta ND-GOLD EDITION. 18mo. Cioth; 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


From Early Times down to the Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition of 1876. By CHARLES WYLLYS ELLI- 
OTT. With 165 Dlustrations and the more Im- 
Pate $5. Marks and nae Small 4to. Cloth, 


THE POET AND PAINTER; 


or, Gems of Art and Song. Selections from the 
English Poets. Illustrated with 99 Steel Engrav- 
ings, printed on the page with the text. New 
edition. Cioth, extra, $12; morocco, $20. 

Vil. 


DICKENS'S WORKS, HOUSEHOLD 
EDITION. 


With numerous [lustrations. Complete in eigh 
volumes. Square 8vo. Cloth, $20. 


Vilt. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE ART 
JOURNAL. 


The bound volumes of THE ART JOURNAL 
contain 36 Steel Plates and an immense number 
oft Wood Engravings, giving specimens of Amer- 
ican and foreign artists, illustrations of Amer- 
ican and English Homes, delineations of Art- 
manufactures, and views of Scenery and Arcbi- 
tecture at home and abroad. KEach volume con- 
tains the munthly numbers for one year. Price, 
in cloth, gilt edges, "ee 


SCIENCE AND "LITERATURE IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES 
and at the Period of the Renaissance. Illustra- 
ted with 13 Chromo- nba Prints by F. 
Ke'lerhoven and upward of 400 & Boatavines on 
Wood. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $12; half calf, 
Illustrated Catalogue of § Andard and Pictorial 
Works sent free on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


BEAUTIFUL PRESENTATION 
VOLUMES. 
Printed on Tinted Paper and Elegantly Bound 


in Crape Cloth Extra, Beveled 
Boards, Gilt Head. 


PEARLS FOR YOUNG LADI ES. Gathered from the 
Later h hal of gon Ruskin. By Mrs. 2 C. 





ant $2 00 
TH RUE AND BEAU MIFULIN Waa: ART 


ART C LTURK. Consisting of the Laws of phn 
selected — the Works of John Ruskin and com- 
piled by W. 4H. Platt. A beautiful volume, 
with paar 7 eswenions. 1 Ruvizn 12mo. Cloth extra, 


1G MEBA.....ccccccccccccss -~ ++ cecccccccsces 0 
SELES TIONS from = ries “ Jobn eth 
tvol., 12mo. are ot. s gilt $2 ° 





QUEEN OF THE AIR 
RUSKIN’S BEAUTIES. 
3 vols. in box, 
THE TRUE AND 4A ala . 
PRECIOUS THOUGHTS. | Cloth extra, gilt 
CHOICE SELECTIONS. } do. half caif...710 
POPULAR VOLUMES. 
CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. | 
SESAME AND LILIES. 4 vols., in box, cloth 


QUEEN OF TH AIR. J extra, gi't head...$6 
KTHICS OF THE DUST. 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 
——_ ’S WORKS. 20 vols., cloth elegant, new 


tyle 
RUSKIN’S a sgt 20 vols., re oven extra..... 78 


READY ON MO 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
RUSKIN. Wmo,cloth .... .... 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


PEARLS FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


FROM THE LATER WORKS OF 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


Collected and arranged by LOUISA C. TUTHILL, 
editor of “ True and Beautiful,” ete. 


SUBJECTS.—Education, Dress, Employment, In- 
fluence, Rights, etc. 


Beautifully bound in Bxtra Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
J. WILEY & SONS, 

15 ASTOR PLACE. 
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1879.—PRICE REDUCED.—$1.50. 
THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine tor Youngest Readers. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED, Subscribe now and 

get last number of this year FREE. Send 10 cents for 

a@ specimen copy and Premium List 

John L. Shorey, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





{Established 40 Years.) 


Authorized Reprints 


(without abridgment or alteration) 
OF THE 


EDINBURGH. WESTMINSTER. LONDON 
QUARTERLY AND BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 

AN 
BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 


Subscription, * a year for any one; $15 for the 
Five. Less than half the price of the ee Editions. 
Ceoeipae with full details may be had on applica- 
tion. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 


41 Barclay St., N.Y. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
Publishers aud Booksellers, 


No. 805 BROADWAY, New York. 


We have made extensive alterations in our ware- 
rooms, in preparation for the 


HOLIDAY TRADE, 


making our salesroom more than double its former 
size. Our book-shelves are fully stocked with all 


the 

LATEST AND BEST NEW BOOKS 
of the year, adapted for Sunday-school and Family 
Libraries and Holiday Gifts. 


bles in all_sizes and styles of 
™ Binding, y 


suitable for gifts to a coe Teachers, or Friends. 
Stationery 1n great varie 
MOTTOES, BLEMS, REWARDCARDS CHRO- 
MOS, oy ete., too numerous to mention. POCKET- 
BOOKS, INKSTANDS, and FANCY ARTICLES, 
CHRIS TMAS-TREE ORNAMENTS AND 
BOXES, etc., etc. 
The New Hymual of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in in every aT ORG of binding 


A 
Prices to suit everybody. Holiday Gift Books 
within the reach of all. 
Come and see us or send tor a Catalogue. 


LEISURE-TIME STUDIES, chiefly Bi- 
ological. A Series of Hssays and Lectures. By 
Andrew Wilson, Ph. D., lecturer on Zoélogy and 
Comparative Anvatomy in the Edinburgh Medical 
School. Crown svo, cloth, extra, with numerous 
illustrations, $3.50. 

PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. By 
R. Proctor. 1 vol., cloth, $3.50. 

LEGGOS HISTORY OF EARL DUF. 


FERIN’S Administration in Canada. Two Steel 
Portraits. Cloth, extra, $4.75. 











{2 For sale by all Booksellers, or by the Pub- 


lisher, 
R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





CHOICE GIF T-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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GENEVIEVE OF BRABANT. 


A LEGEND IN VERSE. By Mrs. CHARLES WIL- 

LING. Profusely and handsomely Illustrated 

with Woodeuts from Coniave ° 

and E. B. BENSELL. Beautifully printed on su- 

p. sOne peoae. Small 4to. Extra cloth, gilt, $2.50. 
rkey antique, $6 50. 


IRIS. 


THF ROMANCE OF AN OPAL RING. A poem. By 
M.B M.ToLAND. Withnumerousand handsome 
pene gg ee by F. B. SCHELL, A. FrED- 

NZENY, and others fio. Extra 
cloth cit, $3.00. Turkey antique, $7.0 


“OUR VILLAGE.” 


Selections from “Our Village.” By Miss M. R. 
MITFORD. Beautifully Illustrated with 170 En- 
gravings on Wood. Small quarto. Extra cloth, 
gilt, $7.50. 


THE RHINE, 


FROM ITS SOURCE TO THE SEA. From the German 
of CARL STIELER, H. WACHENHUSEN, and F. W. 
HACKLANDER. Translated by G. C.T. BARTLEY, 
With 425 suverb Woodcut Engravings Imperial 
py a Extra cloth, full gilt, $18.00. Full Turkey, 

25.00 Turkey,super extra, $30.00. 


THIRTY YEARS AT SEA. 


whe Story of a Sailor’s Life. By E SHIPPEY, 
va x -N. With Illustrations. 12mo. Extra cloth, 


ANGELO, THE CIRCUS BOY; 


or, the Runaway and the Castaway. A Boy’s 
Story. By FRANK SEWALL, author of ‘* Moody 
wine ait ete. With frontispiece. 16mo. Extra 
clot 


THE PLAYMATE. 


A Picture and Story Book for Boys and Girls. 
Edited by UNCLE Very fully and 
handsomely Ulustrated. Uniform with “The 
Prattler” and “The Budget.” Bound in half 
cloth. gilt back, elegant chromo side, $1.25. Also 
in cloth «xtra, black and gold, $1.75. 


MY PICTURE STORY-BOOK. 


Edited by UNCLE Harry. A Book in Prose —_ 
Poetry. Large print and elegant full-page 
tures. pny ed bound in cloth, printe i 
biack and gold, $1.25. 


WITH AXE AND RIFLE: 


or,the Western Pioneers. By W. H.G. rg 
SiON, author of ‘“‘Snow-Shoes_ and Canoes,” 
“The Two Supercargoes.” etc. Protusely tiias- 
trated. Smaliquarto. Extra cloth, $2. 


ADVENTURES OF A CRICKET. 


The Curious Adventures of a Field Cricket. By 
ERNEST CANDEZE. Translated by N. D’ANVERS. 
With numerous [illustrations by C. RENARD. 
Small quarto. Extra cloth, $2. 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 


By LuctEN BIART, author of ‘“*The Young Nat- 
uralist,” ete. Translated by MARY DE HAUTE- 
VILLE. Préfusely ILilustrated. 


Small quarto. 
Extra cloth, $2. 


Especial attention 1s invited to the following 


STANDARD WORKS 
FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


as Possessing Permanent and Practical 
Value. 
Worcester s | ethat? ys Dictionary of the 


h uage. bridged and profusely 
Tilustrated. “t The sundard: ‘and in all respects best 
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Before Book, or renewing your 
Bh waaay | to any Paper or Magazine send us 


postal card eng. whan) you want, and you will 
save by OSC. an cent. Full information sent 
SCAR MARSHALL, Manager, 


free by 
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15,276 Magnificent American Holiday Books 
112,726 Bommenas Juvenile Books 
Catalo ae ye Literature free. 
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ARPER’S, 1 terete BEELY, and 
- BAZAR, to one ndirese, for one year, 


HARPER 
Mohere. Rapist eg Soe eh see | 
arcane’ & Pale ae Franklin Square. N. Y. 


THE SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 


New volume begins Jan. 1, 1879. Terms One Dollar 
year. Ma. ~ Fe Science, Toventions, achines, 
ioe! Pate Work-8h jhop and 











classes. Only One Doles & 3 kk to clubs. 
pect . SK HW blishers, 
7 ee ESE 8 St. ~ 


IVISON. BLAK&EMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tienal Publishers and Proprietors of theSpenver- 
fan Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and cir3ulars. 
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ambers’s Encyclopedia. American Revised 

Chambe’ A Dictionsry of Oseful Knowledge. Pro- 

fusely Lllustrated with Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
cuts. 10 vols. Royal 8vo. 


cott’s Pronouncing, Biographical Dic- 
Lipgincett 9 er iewmn een lete and concise Bio- 
rapbical Sketches of the inent Persons of a)l 
ages and Countries. By J. THOMAS, A.M., M.D. 
imperial 8vo. 


cal icthona. of Authors. 

ABibese’s 8 aay of baal ? bt iieracurs ant Brita 
ericen u ons, ng an eceased. 

a averse 'ALLIBONE, LL.D. 3 vols. Imperial 8vo. 


** Poet uotations” and 
Aipipone’a, ccntieen Each in 1 vol. Large 8vo. 


s Pronoancin Razetteer of the 
Eas. mple ete G . phical aaa 
By J. THOMAS and T. BALDWIN, Royal 8 


Prescott’s Complete Werks. NEW pa RE- 

ITION. Edited by J. Foster KIRKE. 
Me 4 ag a With Portraits from Steel and 
Maps. 





t@” The above works are bound in a variety of 
neat and handsome styles. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free 
of ‘expense, on receipt of price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


N. B.—Our Illustrated nt of Holiday Books 
mailed free on application 


THE 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


By MRS. CORNELIUS. 12mo, $1.50. Interleaved, $2.25. 
Invaluable to every Housekeeper. 


Mrs. Cornelius has made the ~ =m of which she 

treats a life study. Her work has been before the 
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SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 


INCREASE IN POPULARITY. 


S> great bave heen the attractions of recent 
issues of SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY that the edi- 
tion in England has almost doubled withia a 
few months, and its circulation at home is in- 
creasing with unexampled idity. 

Among the features of 1874 specially worthy 
of note we may mention: 

The portrait: and illustrated life-:ketches of 
EMERSON, HOLMES, and WHITTIER, con- 
tinuing the familiar series of FRONTISPIECE 
PORTRAITS begun with Brvant and Longfellow. 

THE EMPIRE OF BRAZIL, a series of 
illustrated papers, showing not ovly the gen- 
eral resources, cities, and romantic aspects of 
the region, but also treating in a practical way 
the commercial and industrial r-lations be- 
tween this country and the whole southern half 
of this continent. No exoense has been spared 
in the preparation of these papers, which will 
be full, accurate, and richly illustrated The 
first two will be *‘ THe METROPOLIS OF THE 
Amazons’’ and “THE MEDITERRANEAN OF 
AMERICA.”? 

STUDIES IN THE SIERRAS. by John 
Muir, the California naturalist. Graphic and 
picturesque studies of the California Alps. 

“THE TILE CLUB AT WORK,” and “AT 
PLAY,” descriptions of the origin and life of 
one of the New York outgrowths of decorative 
art, will be found unique and entertaining. 
The illustrations are by members of ‘“ The 
Club’’—Abbey, O’Donovan, Weir, Homer, and 
others. 

“THE OLD MASTE"S,”’ a series by CLar- 
ENCE Cook, begins with ‘‘ LEoNARDO DA VIN- 
ci.” Among the masterpieces reproduced are 
the ‘* Last Supper,” ‘* Head of Christ,” and 
the ‘* Mona Lisa.”’ 

The three last papers are in the January 
number. 

“OLD MARYLAND MANNERS,” portray- 
ing tne quajutness of Marylaud 150 ears ago, 
illustrated by the author, is also in January. 

SIDNEY LANIER contributes a series, ‘THE 
New Sours.” ALLAN C. REDWoop. of Balti- 
more, a lighter series, ‘‘ Tae ‘ Jonnny Rep’ 
PaPERS,’’ illustrated by tbe author, beguo in 
November. BOYESEN will have articles on 
“THE UNIVERSITIES OF EUROPE,” ivcluding 
sketches of leading men in the noted Universi- 
ues of Great Britain and the Continent. Among 
otter papers m-y be mentioned AMERICAN AND 
CANADIAN Sports, FarM LiFe, “CAVES AND 
CAVE SCENERY,”’ “LAWN PLANTING FOR SMALL 
PLACES,” AMERICAN ART AND ARTISTS. AMER- 
ICAN ARCHZOLOGY, MODERN JNVENTORS (be- 
gun with Edison). etc., ete 

6 HAWORTH’S, p? 
by Mrs. FranNcEs HopGson BURNETT, is the 
leading serial, to run ti rough the year. 

The ‘Springfield Republican says that “ Ha- 
worth’s’”’ promises to be a greater novel than 
‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s”’ ; that a larger number 
of strongly individualized characters are al- 
ready indicated; and the autbor’s power in 
painting scenes, in dramatic motion, and in 
Picturesque humor is perfectly sustained. 
‘*Mre, Burnett is advancing vigorously to the 
fulfillment of our recognition as a new orig- 
inal force in Jiterature.”’ 

The London Academy says that for vigor, 
bumor, and rendering (dialect and all) of the 
scenes of manufacturing life in North Lan- 
cashire the opening chapters deserve to be 
pat very high indeed. 

BoyEsEn’s NOVEL, “‘ FALCONBERG,” a tale 
of Norse life, begun in August, to end in 
April, will be followed by a story of ‘‘ Lirge In 
NEw ORLEANS,” by GEORGE W. CABLE, author 
of the original and striking Creole sketches 
published in SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, 

Pre-eminent among magazines as the repre- 
sentative of the best American literature, and 
at the same time the highest reach of the art 
of pictorial illustration, SORIBNER’S MONTHLY 
will present during the current year even 
broader claims to public attention. 


Terms, $4 a yearin advance; 35 cents a 
number. 


Subscriptions received by ali booksellers and post- 
masters. Persous wisbing to subscribe — should 
write Name, Post-office, County, and State ingfull, 
and send, with remittance in check, P.-O. money or- 
der, or registered letter, to 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


Grand Holiday Clearance Sale 


BOOKS, PICTURES, ALBUMS, AND 


BIBLES, 

FOR 30 DAYS ONLY. 
Sunday-schools and persons purchasing Holiday 
Presents will do well to call and examine our im- 
mense stock. 

FANCY STATIONERY AND JAPANESE 
CURIOSITIES, 

ALL ELEGANT AND CHEAP. 
BIBLES—especialiy our TEACHERS’ BIBLE—re- 
duced from $13to $7. The best and cheapest ever 

off. red. 

A ts wanted to sell the best books at 
a: + discounts. SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS A 
LT 


SPEC 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Rew, N. Y¥. 


New Copaiete Theological Catalogue sent for 9c. 
in stam 
Clearance Catalogue free. 


~ KANSAS NEWS. 


Send 530cents in stamps for THE LEAVENWORTH 
WEEKLY TIMES for three months. The oldest, 
largest, and best newspaper in the best state in the 
Union. Everything of interest in regard to Kansas. 


Address 


D. R. ANTHONY, 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 


w will on applic do aN Sr tiaeby * 


Sener Ty the Toranst 
tf letters. 
apg che “only pier pe py bess panel laneous =A 
10. € alargeone an 
Ee price ice. Our cate covalogu, AB BLADE. Toled 
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Religions Autelligence. 
FATHER HYACINTHE’S PURPOSES 
IN FRANCE. 


AFTER an absence from France of sev- 
eral years, Father Hyacinthe has return- 
ed to Paris, to enter upon what may 
prove to be an important religious work. 
The events in the career of the eloquent 
preacher of Notre Dame Church, after 
he left the Roman Catholic Church, are 
well known. His visit to America, his 
settlement in Geneva, his marriage, his 
founding of old Catholic worship in that 
city, his early success, his oppositien to 
the giving of Roman Catholic churches to 
the Old Catholics, the rise of a spirit of 
enmity toward him in consequence, the 
dwindling away of his congregation, the 
final failure of his mission in Geneva, his 
return to Paris to deliver a series of lec- 
tures, and his successful application for 
permission to carry on religious work in 
that city—these are the principal events in 
his career as an ex-Roman Catholic priest. 
On his first breaking away from the Church 
of Rome, because he could not accept thede- 
crees of the Vatican Council, he was assid- 
uously courted by Protestants everywhere; 
and when the Old Catholic movement be- 
gan to make head he was regarded as its 
most available leader. He has not, how- 
ever, been in full accord with Dr. D6llin- 
ger and his co-religionists, and has latterly, 
in consequence of his peculiar position, 
been a target for the shafts of criticism 
from all sides. Amid his discouragements 
in Geneva, he frequently turned his eyes 
toward France, longing for the time to 
come when be might return to and be free 
to labor in his beloved country. 

That time has now come, and the Father 
is in France as a missionary, with purposes 
and hopes which he explains in a remark- 
able letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He addresses his communication to 
the ‘‘most Reverend Father in Christ,” 
‘‘the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
president of the commission constituted 
by the bishops of the Anglican communion 
to consider the relations between the ‘ Old 
Catholics’ and others who have separated 
themselves from the Roman communion.” 
‘At length,” the letter begins, ‘‘ when, 
after a leng and grievous period of waiting, 
the prayers of many hearts have been an- 
swered, and France is open to the preach- 
ing of another Catholicism than that of the 
Vatican, I have felt it my duty, asa 
Catholic priest, to come to the aid of so 
many minds which, in the midst of great 
dangers and of great sufferings, are strug- 
gling against the two contrary currents of 
superstition and infidelity. I have held 
several conferences in Paris, which have 
been attended by large and attentive audi- 
ences. The moment seems to me to have 
arrifed for uniting under one and the same 
banner and, above all, in one and the same 
sanctuary those of my fellow countrymen 
who desire to reunite themselves to the 
principles of the ancient Catholic Church, 
so long and so gloriously preserved in the 
Gallican Church.” 

There is not, he continues, a single 
bishop of Gallican tendencies left to the 
Church, and without a chief pastor there 
would be revolution, instead of reform, and 
religious aparchy would take the place of 
ecclesiastical absolutism. Recent events, 
he says, have strengthened this opinion, 
and he, therefore, turns to the occupant of 
the oldest see of the Anglo-Saxon episco- 
pate, which bas an unbroken succession 
from the aposties down, for assistance. 
This assistance is asked for on the strength 
of the following words given forth by the 
recent Lambeth Conference: 

‘* We do not demand a rigi¢ uniformity ; 
we deprecate needless divisions; but to 
those who are drawn to us in the endeavor 
to free themselves from the yoke of error 
and superstition we are ready to offer 
help, and such privileges as may be accept- 
able to them and are consistent with the 
maintenance of our own principles, as 
enunciated in our formularies,” 

The basis laid down being: ‘‘ One Divine 
Head; one Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
holding the one faith revealed in Holy 
Writ, defined in the creeds, and mein- 
tained by the Primitive Church; one and 
the same cavon of the Scriptures of the Old 
and New ‘Testaments as containing all 















things necessary to salvation.” 


~ Father Hyacinthe goes on to. say “That | 
whatis demiatdedin Fiance is not public 
conferences, but ‘liturgical worship and 
evangelical preaching.” It is proposed, he 
adds, to re-establish as soon as possible the 
‘ancient Gallican liturgies, adapted to our 
present necessities,” following the princi- 
ples enunciated by the Lambeth Confer- 
ence. What is desired beyond material 
aid is the “official recognition of the 
catholic work of the priests and laity who 
are endeavoring to restore, upon a basis at 
once Jargerand more ancient than that of 
the Council of Trent, the Gallican Church, 
which has been officially suppressed by the 
Vatican Council. We ask to berecoguized 
by the Anglican communion as forming in 
France a Christian mission, Catholic and 
Gallican, placed provisionally under the 
government of one or several of its bishops, 
until the day when it shall be possible for 
us to constitute ourselves a complete and 
autonomous Churcb.” 

The letter of Father Hyacinthe was re- 
ferred to the Primus of Scotland for ap- 
swer, who, after a graceful reference to the 
friendship formerly existing between 
France and Scotland, observes that in or- 
dinary times but one answer could have 
been returned to such a request—a refusal. 
But the present, he remarks, are not ordi- 
narytimes. In the midst of skepticism and 
scientific doubt, many are turning to the An- 
glican Episcopa'e for guidance and instruc- 
tion, including communities in the Church 
of Rome itself. In view of the fact that 
the dogma.of infallibility makes reform 
impracticable in the Roman Catholic 
Cburch, the Anglican Episcopate stands 
ready to assist Christian communities who 
are struggling to be free from papal rule 
and to reform themselves on the model of 
primitive Christianity. He is, therefore, 
he says, prepared to recognize the mission 
in France, and tender to it a provisional 
oversight, thus placing his correspondent 
in a position to confer with him officially 
on the details of the work in which he is 
engaged. He cannot, however, promise 
‘«the administration of episcopal functions” 
until the proposed revised ritual has been 
submitted for examination and found to 
contain nothing inconsistent with the Word 
of God. In conclusidén, the Primus invites 
further correspondence. 

There seem to be fair prospects that 
success will attend this movement. Uitra- 
montanism is alienating some of the best 
minds of France from the Church. Some 
of the more pious go over to Protestantism ; 
but many, having broke loose from Cathol- 
icism, become indifferent to all religion 
and swell the ranks of unbelief. The re- 
vival of the Gallican Church and worship, 
with the Gallican principles of non-inter- 
ference with the civil or temporal power 
of the nation, and restriction of the spirit- 
ual power of the hierarchy by canons and 
regulations of the ancient councils, may 
afford an opportunity, which many will be 
grateful for, to escape from the oppressive 
yoke of Rome to a refuge lying between 
Ultramontanism and Protestantism. 
ne 


iis Pyros odors are as natural as flowers freshly 
hered. y bis Floral Biches. It is a Cologne 
Water of dalighttal fragance. 


Cart-Loads of Medicinal Rubbish 


are swallowed by invalids, and their physical 
troubles thus kept alive for years, when that peer- 
less tonic stimulant and corrective, Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters; would speedily set the disordered 
and worn-out mechanism ot the system in active 
and healthful operation again It has been demon- 
strated over and over again that the requirements 
of the sick are answered far better by the Bitters 
than bya weg’ of the miscalled remedies of the 


weet ee @ stomach is strengthened, the 
heer regulate a, the Towels put in proper order, the 
biood enriched ‘and purified, and the evens system 
nquil and vigorous by this inestima bie 
family medicine and safeguard Po ey disease, 
which is, moreover, a most aereéable‘and eff-ctive 
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wants of the —— rm. delicate females, and 
convalescing ents. it is | wares immensely 
popular a8 an antidote to-malari 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


JENKINS'S PREPARED BUCKWHEAT. A new 
patent, The best light cakes made in five win- 
utes. Thé niéest packege-; the best flour, and 
the lowest price. F. W.Jmnxens & BRo., 

No. 149 Chambers S8t., New York 

Manufacturers of Jenkins’s famous French 
Flour, which received the highest medal at the 
Paris World’s Fair. 


A FRAGRANT CACHOU, Sweetens 
X and Perfumes FoulBreath.d0cepts, 
FLEMING & Co., 10 Liberty 8t., N.Y. 





aUslu PUBLICATIONS. 
HBISTMAS CAROLS. 


HURCH & GO.’S 








PRICE, 
HRISTMAS S Cents, 
SELECTIONS OR 
FOR 1878. $4 PER 100. 


SIX Beautiful Songs for Sun- 
day-schools, Home, and — 
ALLCHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS.| Send for sample. 


(= Better even than Last Year. .&) 


A Christmas Gariand ot Song and Story. 
THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 

CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR 

will make the best Christmas al friends, 

Beautifully piustrate ed 1 I} dng ‘Bketehee News, 

Aut aye ~ A | and fac-simile music by 

Cho; th portraits, a 

12 PIECES OF MUSIC! 


DOUBLE NUMBER! SEND FOR IT. Price, 25 cents 
and particulars free. 


IT WILL DELIGHT YOU! 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


805 Broadway, N. Y., Cincinnati, O 


NEW DONG) BY HENRY. WORK, 


And the most popular Song Writer in America. 
SHADOWS ON age #S00R, eeeecens. 35c. 


Po COOMA COR pathet: quite popular. 
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strong and taking as arching Thr: 
words are intensely dramatic and stirring. 


SEQUEL‘? Grand father’s 
Clock, 40c. 

Already selling rapidly. The 3 

music is pronoun SE 


superior even to that 
of the es 









107 Tmane St.. New York 


OPENING and CLOSING EXERCISES 


FOR THE 


Sunday-School. 


By J. H. VINCENT, D. D. 
ARRANGED WITH SCRIPTORE SELEC- 
TIONS, MUSIC, etc. 


FOR FIVE SUNDAYS. 


Send Teu Cents for One Copy by Mail, Post- 
paid. $7.50 per 100 Copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


"76 East Ninth Street, New York; 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 











iv 
Toilet Sets, Combs, Paper-folde: 
ofall stad etc., etc. Tortoise-shell mis -amd Gocks 
of all kind im 
PEARL SHELLS, printed and plain, in im- 


Puff Boxes Hair 


mense vetlel 


F. J. KALDENBURC, 
No. 125 Fulton Street, near Nassau. 


ERRIER | 
OUET 


CHAMPAGNE. 
Dry and Extra Dry. 
Superlative in 
Delicacy of Flavor, and 
; Freedom from Acidity. 
Du Vivier & Co., 
9 Whitehall Street, N. Y. 
Sove Aczyts'For THe U.S. 


‘MPORTERS OF FINE WINES, BRANDIES. é:- 


1 NY. 
TIMS 


AND OTHER 
WINDSOR MANOR 
Tiny ‘Tim Varieties, 
Comprising East India Gherkins, Man- 
goes, Martynias, Onions, Chow Chow, 

Savoy, Autumn Cluster, &c., &c. 
Sold by all First Class Grocers, 
Wuoresatse Depot, 


9 Whitehall Street, N- ¥. 
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‘Music Books for Presents! 


Cems of English Song. ( 

New enlatged edition. I. Price of each, ’ 
Sunshine of Song. 4 in Cloth, $3.00; 
Cluster of Gems. Fine Gilt, $4.00; 

Boards, $2.50. 


Clarke’s Reed Organ 
Melodies. 

These are samples of 50 or more Sue .rlentions of 
bound musie, each containing 200 to 250 large pages 
of the best songs or pieces. The * Cluster mig moe 
with rather ojfficult Piano Music. and *“Clark’s”’ 
with the best arranged Reed Organ music oxfent. 


Elegant Books of Musical Literature. 


Gilt-edged, aan, and Bt are the Lives of Mendel. 
ssohn, Schumann, and cant om. 75 each), and other 


masters 
BIC (vols. ay 1a ‘and OCrbino’s Musical 
$1.75). Also many attractive coilec- 


ot (illustrated); th 
trated), that will throw the little ones into ecstasies, 

and many others. 

Stainer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms 

(85.00), is a magnificent Mlustrated Musical Encyclo- 


pedia, of great and permanent value 
{2 Any book mailed, post free, for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston; 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
$43 Broadway, N. Y. 





MUNRO Ss 2 
10 Cent Musical Library. 
$2 WORTH OF —_ FOR 10 CENTS. 
Br stig aby 4 OF fos mee oll ' 


“The Letter in the Candies" by R. % ‘oote. 
“ His Grave Kept Green,” by George W. Morg 
“Tapping at the Garde n Gate,” by Alice Harrison. 
“ Phe Bells of Shandon,” by Mahony. 
C ‘ONTENTS OF NUMBER 2: 
* Rock Me, Siste rv,” dedicated to Minnie Warren. 
“ Dwilight,” by George W. Morgan. 
* George Wash ringten,’* (Patriotic ) Kin 
* ‘Ww hen the Moon Beams Brightly Over nha Hill.’ 
Won't You Tell Me W hy, Robin?’ 
“ “The Garden of Roses,” Song aud Chorus. 
“ Kathleen Aroon,” composed by Franz Abt. 
By vay @®F NUMBER 3: 
to oy J. Montas sue. 


* Ka ith heen avourneen,” Son; pand A ae 
“The Good-Bye at the Door.” Song and Chorus. 
CONTENTS OF NUMBER 4: 

“Marriage Bells,” Waltz, by Strauss. 

**Oh, Would I Were a Bird, * by Blamphim. 
 Good- Bye, Sweetheart,” Song, by Hatton. 
ni mt and i, tte" and Chorus. 

uétie,” | by George W. Morgan. 
+ my Ave 

= NTENTS OF NUMBER 5: 

“ Singer’s Joy Solem ” by Iohann Strauss. 
“The Little Flirtists ’’ ¢ iano), by Ch. Gounod. 

Vv ng 2 by W. T. Wrighton. 
“Don't Make a Noise or ee ‘You'll Wake the Baby.* 
“ Jamie,” Words and Music by J. L. Molloy. 

* Auld Lang Syne.’ 
CONTENTS OF NUMBER 6: 
“ Over Field and eee. ° = Salon, by Strauss 

“The Bear Dance ” (Pian lo), by Gounod. 
“Remember the Poor Giitereee of the South.’ 

“ Three Fishers Went et ” by Hullah. 

“The Beacon that ~ hts Me Home, ” by nag’ 
“Five O'clock in the’ pong, me" Claribe 
Song—* The Minstrel Boy, i ea a 

CONTENTS OF NUMRer 7 i: 

Mazourka—* Chimes of Normandy,” by Planquette, 
“Soldier's March.”’ (Piano Selo), by Schumann, 

“1 Cannot Sing the Old Songs,” by ae 
+ am You and | Were Younig,” by All en. 

“ Weary.” (Song for ae ano), by 
“Oh, Take Me to Rig A, art Again,” by Balfe. 
“ There was a Joll y Miller,” and “ Robin Adair.” 

CONTENTS OF NUMBER 38: 

« Beauties of Carmen,” by George Bizet. 
“Cradle Song” * "(Plano Solo), Schumann. 
“Wild Waves’ ’ (Baritone Song), Caswell. 

“ Black-Eyed Susan,” by George Fox. 
“ Above the Stars There is Rest,” by Abt. 
“ The Bridge ” (Longfellow's w ords), Lindsay. 
“Come in ras Shut the Door,” by Caicott. 
‘ONTENTS OF NUMBER 9- 
“Secret Lo Gavotte, by Resch. 
“  eepptan 3 “March ’(Piano), by Strauss. 
” Cradle Song, by Hatton. 
9 “The t Chorister,” Song, by Arthur Sullivan. 
*s Canary,” Comte ong, by Offenbach, 
eit May,” by Blamphin. 
ss the n Gray,’’ Song (Scotch air). 


NTENTS OF die oye he 


Ay a: a4 
‘Ballad, 3 enriette. 
Roeckel. 


v's 
“Oh, Ye of ” Pathetic Song. by Abt. 
“Johnny Morgan, ” Song and 


beng ae y NU 


ng, Noel,” Adolphe Adam. 

bie Bethlehem, ? nd od Hymn, Gounod. 

“Christmas Comes but Once a Year,” Macfarren. 

se “ Christmas Bells at Sea,” Arthur Sullivan 
Rest You, Merry Gentlemen,” C! bristmas Carol. 

“When Christ was Born,” Christmas Carol. 

Each number of Munro’s Ten Cent Musical Library 
contains ooven.s ore ne piece of pop music by the 
best compose Roe pular Songs, Polkas, 
Waltzes, etc. will be found I in Munro's Musical Library. 
For sa’ leby ail ne ail newsdealers or sent on receipt of ten 


ee NORMAN Li MUNRO, Publisher, 
Beekman street, 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


THESE WONDERFUL INSTRUMENTS ARE NOW 


FAVORITE 
allthe Creat Artists, 


and enjoy among the intelligent musical people the 


LARGEST SALE 


of any Piano mantifactured, because of their 


“Sympathetic richness and purity of tone 
combined with greatest power, and 
their extraordinary ogehtes al 

Inspection Invited ! 


Competition Defied! 
PRICES LOW. TER EASY. 


IPTE AVE, oor: th BERET, ny. 
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GRAND, SQUARE, 


AND 
UPRIGHT PIANOS 
INVARIABLY VICTORIOUS! 


U.S. CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, PHIL- 
LPHIA, 1876. 

Two etatitine’s AWwatas and Two Diplomas, 
the one for the HiGHEST DEGREE OF EXCEL. 
LENCE in all styles of Pianos exhibited, and 
the other for the HIGHEST PERFEC- 
ION OF FINISH AND WORK- 
MANSHIP of metal parts, piano 
hardware, metal frames, 
and actions. 

International Exhibition, Vieuna, 1873. 
Unanimous Resolution embodied in the section 
Re rt on Pianos of the World’s Exhibition of 18 3, 
a i by all the members of the Jury of this 

vis 


“* Inregard to the American division, it is much to be 
deplored that the celebrated oe sone ene, ae 
breaking) firm of STEINWA 
to whom the entire Piano manufacture is so greatly 
debted, has not been represented.” 

First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 

Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 
Grand Testimonial Medal and Honorary 

Membership. 

Société des Beaux Arts, Paris, 1867. 

Academical Honors , “The Royal Acade- 
mies of Arts. 
Berlin and Stockholm, 1868. 

Grand National Gold Medal, 

From His Majesty King Charles XV of Sweden and 
Norway, 1863. 
First Prize Medal, 
Internationa! Exhibition, London, 1862. 

Also more than thirty-five First Premiums at Amer- 
ican Exhibitions, and testimonials from the most emi- 
nent Musicians, Composers, and Artists in the world, 
avho all unite in the unanimous verdict of the 


SUPERIORITY OF THE STEINWAY PIANO OVER ALL 
OTHERS. 


Every Piano Fully Warranted for 5 Years. 
¢@™ Illustrated Catalogues mailed free. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 


STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 109 and 111 East 14th St., New York, 


MUSIC BOXES 








AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Toy Music Boxes, 81 00 and above. 
small > playing 2, 3, 4. and 6 tunes. 
Large ns ** from 10 to 100 tunes. 

The SUBLIME HARMONIE, ea by us, sur- 
passes in tone aay other style made. 

The COUPLED MAINS RING Music Box, pat- 
ented by us, wil play twice as long without winding 
asany i an 

The TERI HANGEABLE CYLINDER Music 
Box, ss eniee by us. With this style you can buy 
tromone toa thousand cylinders. The number is 

mitless. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


68) Broadway, New York. 
Music Boxes Repaired. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


OOK & HASTING 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Builders of the Grand Organ for the Cincinnati 
Music Hall; the powerfui Centennial Organ; 
the great Organ in Plymouth Church, 
rooklyn; and of nearty 1 
others for every part of 
the country. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 


MUSIC hea ge eaptelndy ORGANISTS, and others are 
invited to soply tous cinee tor all information 
connected with our ar 

DESCRIPTIVE OIACULARS and specificati ns fur- 
pees on application. 








\ 





THE INDEPENDENT 


STEINWAY & SONG! | 17.costs NorHING: 


to try our Organs, as we send one to any address o: 
ten days trial, and irofund freight ifn if not parobased: 
Solid walnut cases, 12 stops, 23- if reeds. 


PRICE S70. vise srom ine tactory. 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY & C0., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Catalogue free, 





SEASON. 
“ on ex fal 
rent ir fenches 





PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


EDUCATION. 


"You TELEGRAPHING LEARNED. $1. 





BE ‘0 
plete, ‘with with Alphabet ad Directions, on receipe of 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, a — Bree 
ments. Elective 
saloon tompentione’ Re 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentais, and libra- 

fees only $W a year. Over 1,000 students. 

‘erm, Sept. 3d; Winter Term, Dee. 3d; Spi Term, 
ae ,? 2 th. Kor circulars a SS bddrese J.B. or RSH, 

OBERLIN ConseitvATORY OF MUSIC, 
Onder the er management. Frst-class oe 
Expenses low. ait ntructio D Or private les: 
be preferred. ng for students Sveriin f 


nsurpassed hs heaithfulness aio 
intellectual advantages. Rddress Prof 1 F. RICH. 








Artistic Holiday Presents | 2: 


GOUPIL’S, 
No. 170 5th Ave., Cor. of 22d St., 


COMPRISING 
Choice Paintings, Water-Color Draw- 
ings, Etchings, and New Engrav- 
ings, Framed in Novel and 
Original Styles. 
ALSO 


Portfolio Stands, lEasels, Oil and 
Water-Color Boxes, etc. 


M. KNOEDLER & CO., 


SUCCESSORS. 
A Benaatifal and Usefal 


Christmas Present. 


FORTY DIFFERENT STYLES 
and SIZES of GLOBES! Send 
for Catalogue or call, Holiday 
Books, Albums, Writing-Desks, 
Home Blackboards, etc., etc: 

BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and 

8chool-Furnishers, 
5142 and 144 Grand Street 
NEW YORK. 











A SPLENDID PRESENT 


Fi PRINTING PRESSES 
AND OUTFIT. 
Complete outfit of Press, Type, Ink, 
Type Case, etc. for $2.50, $4, $8, $12. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


JOHN METZ, 32 Beekman St., N. Y. 


_Z 
H — Gabiare 


| 
| Sold by all dealers throughout the World. } 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & 80NS, New York. | 






































> 





if , LOUTREL, 

45 Maiden en Stationers, Printers, man- 
facturers of Pate ¢ Spring -Back Account Books, 
all kinds ‘Graeniane, Stationery, riting ers, 





"ahaa Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
E. & A. T. ANTHONY & 09... 991 BROADWAY, 
N. Y., Dl Metropo! —— Ster and 


Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and 
Photograpas of Celeb: ties, Phot 
encies. Convex Glas Ph 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 


25 GILT-EDGE OR HAPPY NEW YEAR 
Cards, with name, lUc.; 12 Blogemsly written ards. 
80c. If = lar, Vearda of of aryl description, ‘or 

resi 
my new Circwlar RiINTER. Box 29, Boston, Mass. 








THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, |: 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, Cleveland, Ohio. 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORGAN OF THE GREAT WEST. 


Another successful year has rolled around, and it comes before the public in another new gown, cut to 


order, in the hight of fashion. 


Nothwitstanding the cry of CHEAP GOODS and LOW PRICES, we have maintained our standard 
of FIRST-CLASS MATERIAL and FIRST-CLASS WORKMEN, and represent everything just as 
itis. Weare and have been adding to the cost of our Organs—changing styles, etc., in order to make them 
as attractive as possible ; and we feel no hesitancy in saying we have the FINEST CASED ORGAN in the 
market. While we take advantage « of every improvement offered worthy of notice, our Mr, Whitney, with 
his 22 years of experience, is constantly studying out new designs and improvements. 


We invite correspondence. Dealers who have not tried us will find our Organ will fill a place no other 
otgari will, as it is entirely.different in style and finish to any other. 


WHITNEY & RAYMOND, 
120 and 122 Champlain Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 


ST BUI () S—-HENRY M iL 

Hiasduts Cortes of Music, oe 

Saltese. aeee teak py Bat Music ea. Ir- 
struction given in ajl branches of music. A thor- 
ough foundation laid for pegipner 8. Style and fin- 
ish given to as ae oe at Call for circulars, 

HENR KNHAUER, Director. 
bag GRABS. ARAL 
Mr. H. Mollenhauer is happy to announce cnaat he 


has engaged the celebrated vi jin virtuoso and sing- 
ing master BERNE ARD MOLLENHAUER. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Bh ht moe AGENCY. 
ies Principals for Public Schools, Academies 
and 1 meet Schools; Professors, Tutors. ‘and 
ives information to Parents of good 
Soren Fam les going abroad “7 to thes pounte 
promptly suited. pply to Miss NG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Pees mB one: 
are (Broadway side), New York. 





Aqeswees INSTITUTE, Pittsfield, Mass. Full. 
Mote room ready for term opening Jan. 6, 1879. 
Address Revs. C.V.Spear and R.E.Avery, Principals. 
eee LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
ughly taught. ANTONIO RAMOS, 47 West 
lith Ste between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 








The Ciacinnati Wesleyan Female College.— 
Best advantages for terature. oe 
Belence, Faintp Wood-carvin; orem 

AVID H. MOORE, D.D., "President, 





AGENTS WANTED. 


DON’T FAIL TO SEE 
CHRISTMAS 


Ac T 
THE LARGEST FATS adt § AN RAR: 1 oe 
SENTATIVE PAPER OF ITS KIND. 
mat* | Eagee, 96 Columns. 
arver’s or pestle’ ~ 
ILListRaten NEWSPAPER. 


The HERALD contains special tend NOVELTIBS. 
includingall new and fast-selling Agents’ goods. with 
beautiful cuts illustrating thesame. Useful hints, 
Editorials, —— Description of some thines you 
have never hea before whole pages of ad- 
va ier — email, many of them ney-r 
before w anid Beautiful CHRIST- 








ANSWER NO OTHER ADVERTISEMENT. In- 
veet no money in Agents’ Goods until Ria have 
sent THN CENTS for a copy of the CHRISTMAS 
NOMBER and seen the 

MANY HARD-TIMES 
of over 200 responsible advertisers in the HERALD 
wanting Agents. pane ES f Sy offers to beginners 
and others out of 
VERY WAKE ceaa at once place himself 
WIDE GENT in direct Wry with 


that we sre pleased ‘with your ‘AGENTS? HER- 
ALD and AGENTS’ DIRECTORY.” 
N EA PuTTER & CO., Phila. 
= EORGIA: “THE AGENTS’ HBKALD has cor- 
8 rected many evils and abuses which had crept 
i into the Agency busines: 
DY. Madison. 


aa 
J LLINOIS: “THE AGENTS HERAT Dons 
2 in the seme position to active Agents that 
* Webster’s Unabridged’ does to the ublic.”” 
t. W. FISCHER. Alton. 
: ASSACHCSETTS: ° TR Hapainiorbe 
best Edited and Peanegee. largest, liveliest. 
e xtensively eir- 
red interesting, a1 ana best patronized paper ofits 
kind. All others b Ane g Nive. insignificant pam ph- 
lets. Your ex Any ndlers’ saved me 
ie J. B.CHENEY, Dudley. 
SM tre ena “THE AGENT who don’t take 





the HERALD and have his card inserted in 
the Agents’ Directory will soon find him- 
self so farbehind that the fastest mai)-train won't 


teh L 4 I bene! it inotepe sable. 
amp, ON i BN a CORTES Edwond 8t.. St. Joseph. 
K:* a P HERALD isfully alive 
3 os a interests of the Agency business and 


i can justly be styled the ‘General Command- 
ing’ of the Great Arm 


oe rmy bo a in Ameria ae 
}y send 81.00 ee g ne 50cents 
ayn ty card i nserted - od weentsr S Directory, 
Success to a Y, Dethi. 


goon acuirs 17M OGRAPHY. outats, von nl 


ing Circulars, terms, and a beautiful 10x14 En 
of the SMITHOGRAPH, sample card and full particu- 
lars of the AGENTS’ PISROTORY d samnle 
copies of BIG CHRISTMAS NO.. and last month’s 
‘TS’ ETS. YEARLY 
my One-cént stamps taken. We 
3 Be paper away,so don’t ask 





A WEW Seat ee BOOK, 


« Es. 
Bunosor THE DARING EXP ES. ope 


STANLEY, oat 


$2.75. 

copyright edition. 

Gives all to Stoty of ae odactral aincorerics 
ngastonsance. Provustty iitustrated and 


highs eadorne to Es et 10.0 0.600 wid More 


e 
BROS,, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa; Cin- 
Seana. 0.: blcane. Ill; and Springfield, Mass, 











AGENTS WANTED BOOK: DR. MARCH’S NEW 


From Dark to Dawn. 


In this new volume the Popular Author of Nigat 
scenes = hoy BIBLE m portrays swith vivid ——— theil- 


yeti eee to to ibe ty, acs Bas ei oy 


e 
0 its spark ing ouuhie 








vase for..t 
aks ¢ terns re tee. 
Augusta, Maine. 


7 ty VICKERY, 
87 2 








~) Agents Wante 


MAS PRI is advertised and other t in waOae 
WiNDEBRS, FRAUDS, etc. fearlessly expose: _ 
CT! 1VEN MPLOVMENT 
GENTS 00D VieRYWHERE 





a SE ea ae Zar a 
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“THROUGH THE DARK OONTINENT.” 


BY Hl. M STANLEY. 


The only original and complete account of Stan- 
ley’s wonderful exploration of the great African 
Lakes and the River Congo from its source to the 
Atlantic, told by himself, is copyrighted and pub- 
lished by HARPER & BROTHERS, by special ar- 
rangement with the author, and is sold through 
Canvassers only. It is printed in two magnificent 
volumes, profusely illustrated from Stanley’s own 
sketches, with an appended table (from his Diary) 
of his 1,000 days’ wanderings over a distance of 7,158 
miles, and will be found to be the most popular sub- 
scription book of the year. 

Parties whom the canvasser fails to see may write 
to the publishers, and the agent will be directed to 
call. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, N. Y. 


GAR SICNS OF Coal TIMES. 
An undenominational religious weekly. Contains 
every'week a portrait and biograpby of some emi- 
nent person; a sermon by Rey. e - SPURGEON, 
London; a sermon by Rev. T. DEWITT TAL- 
MAGE, of Brooklyn; and oc cesions)}) & sermon by 
some’other well-known preacher. t likewise gives 
social and religious sketches, Barrderie 8, anecdotes, 
articles on prophecy by clergymen and others, & se- 
rial of aatteetatorens, ete. —— GENES £1.50 
i] wA NT 











\ UCCESSFUL FOLKS. 


Matthew Hale Smith’s New Book. 


1,000 prominent persons, men ¥ women, an- 
alyzed. Stee) Portraits of A. 
VANDERBILT, BENNETT, eat 
The sensation of the season. No 
time for to secure territory. 
—— for agency, circu- 
ars, and terms, AMERICAN “PUBLISHING 
co., Hatgenn Conn.; Chicago. Il 


TRAVEL 
vase MEHANTIC COAST LIN 


E 
Passeage oute, to all Points 
south, wish. onyinnese Deuble Daiiy =er- 
vice to ah. ate: Augusta, and 











3 M.; Charleston, 
A. M.: Aiken, 12:30_P. M.; Savannah. 1 P. M.; 
A. M.; Fernandina, 13:50 A. M.; 
Tallahassee. 8 A.M.; Cedar Keys 7:05 P.M 

Pdilma@n Palace Sleeving Car. New York to Rich- 
mond. Parlor Car, Fichmond to Wilmington. 


@ton 
Jackgonville. Pullman Sleening Car, Wilmington to 
Aiken and ye vta Cha-leston. 
No. 2-8:20 A.M. and 10:00 A. M. DAILY 
ferrert Ganda from NEW YORK ria - 
YLVAN ALL BR 


M.; Wilmington. 8: “16 A. 

M.; Columbia, 4:15 P. Ms jAueuste, 8:30 P. M.; Savan- 

nah, — Central R.R., aaa M.; via Magnolia Route, 
.p Jacksovville. 3 A. 

Sleeping Cars to isteace., as by No.3. Day @oach- 
es. Florence to Columbia. Sleeping Cars to Savan- 
nah and Savannah to Jacksonville. 

' L. _TPatly lexcopt ora day). To 

A INGTON. via RICHMOND, WILMINGTON, 
VAN a TO CHARLESTON AND SA: 
:4@ A.M. New York to Washington and 10:00 

A. M. *Tunited Express(Limited Express train is com- 
posed exclusively of Puilman Palace C*#rs, New 
York to Washington), connect at Washington with 
the 5.20 P. M. train. which runs DAILY, carrying 
Pulln an Palace Sleeping Cars of tne Boston and Sa- 


t Richmond, 10:15 P. M.; Wilmington, 8:16 
AMS ‘Char eston, 5:45 P. M.; Aiken, 5:45 A. M.; Savan- 


_s 
No. OA 240 P M. DAILY puters o> saeouted) 
PEN . CON- 
new Steamers of the Bay Line 
Portsmouth 10:00 A. cate thence all tail to Wilming- 
ton, aera 9:53 P 
Parlor, Cars to ‘Baltimore. Portsmouth to Wil- 
mington, and connections. Shy na service as No. 1 
to all points in veyen po and the § 
For reservation bert ths. chairs. tickets, 
time-tables apply to 0 the W YORK OFFICE. Loa 
W.AY, or at the authorized ticket office 
« e By vanis, and Baltimoreand Ohio Rail- 
roads. A. POPE, Genera! Passerg:r Agent. 


HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A J. DAM & SON. Proprietors. 
ALBEMARLE HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave., & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 

NEW YORK. 

L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 
THE 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
AND 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 
Broadway and Eleventh Street. 


aan Establishment is Tocated in the midst of the 
reall Sadec of the ene vere a to the 

. 1 places of amusemen 8 directly oppo- 
Fire 3 Church and the Methodist Book Rooms. 
ea is m RST-CLASS LL ITS AP- 

e and well ven- 


Room large 
porwr sane BROADWAY. ‘PROM NADE is a great 
atrne RE: RESTAURANT has an established reputation 
of the past twenty years and is said by travelers to 
bave no superior. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
Proprieter 


rT ; 
The Arlington,” 
WASHINCTON, D.C. 
Opposite the White House. 
PRICE, 63 AND $4 PER DAY. - 
T, ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
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NOTICES. 


ena emma | 
as @” all er: gnscesiane ft ey yoo 
News, an scellaneons jam: of ania 39 
should be agdreses | fae ter ef The tude 
pendent, P.- 

«@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Bditor.and all business 
communications frem meg and advertisers to 
THE [NDEPENDENT. Box 

No notice can be "ides of me yg yA com- 
munications. Whatever is intended fi 


name ent: 
the writer; as Baceceaelly for publication, but as & 
f good fait! 


guaran 
wr We ¢ do not hold “ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

uscripts sent t0 THE INDEPENDENT 
be sae unless accompanied by # stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Judependent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park, 











New York, December 19th, 1878. 





GLORY, PEACE, GOOD-WILL. 


Wo denies the glory, the peace, the 
good-will, growing fruit of the Saviour’s.ad- 
vent? Who is it that shuts his eyes on the 
spreading Kingdom of Christ, and daresas- 
sert that the world is waxing worse/and 
worse, that the Gospel and the Spirit’s in- 
fluence are failing to accomplish their pur- 
pose, and that the earth is ripening : 
destruction? Who, we say? 

Here and there some that love him 
who came as an infant in Bethlehem, and 
that wait for another advent in the terror 
of rending heavens, which shall perforce 
tear away all the blinded unbelief of the 
nations, But the coming festival of Chris- 
tendom points back to a holier and benigner 
advent than that of lightnings and trumpets 
und riven skies, A sweeter, a more per 
suasive voice comes from the subdued 
glory, the repressed majesty that the shep- 
herdssaw when the King of Heaven put off 
the garments of ineffable light andwas born 
the Holy Child of the spotless maid. If the 
nations will not hear the story of the advent, 
crowned with the glorious shame of the 
cross, neither will they learn though the 
heavens dissolve, and the thrones are set, 
and the graves open, and the dead rise, and 
the voice of doom thunders from the skies. 

The Holy Child is bornin Bethlehem. We 
hear the voice of peace. Angels are singing 
it from the skies, Men are seeking good- 
will tomen. The Church, growing as never 
before and spreading its arms about all. the 
earth, is lifting its louder song of Glory to 
God in the Highest. The wise men of the 
east have seen his star, andare on their way 
with goldand spices. Let us hasten, that we 
may anticipate them with our worship and 
our carol of the angels’ song: 


“ All glory be to God most high 
And to the earth be peace, 
Good-will henceforth from heaven to men, 
Begin and never cease.” 


IR 
THE SPEECH OF SENATOR BLAINE. 


Tue event of last week in the Senate of 
the United States was the speech of Senator 
Blaine on the resolution previously offered 
by him in respect to the recent elections. 
His object, as he stated in the outset, is to 
ascertain in a definite and authentic form 
what are the facts, and, if the frauds and 
outrages charged upon the Democratic 
party in the Southern States shall beshown 
to be real, then ‘‘to find if there be any 
method by which a repetition of these 
crimes may be prevented.” Every North- 
ern man, and indeed every one who believes 
in equal political rights for those. who 
under the constitution and laws of the 
country are entitled to vote, ought heartily 
to thank Senator Blaine for his bold and 
eloquent utterance on this subject. The 
time bas come to speak plainly. The at- 
titude assumed by the white Democracy of 
the South toward colored voters, simply 
because they are by an overwhelming pre- 
penderance Republican in their prefer- 
ences, has raised an issue which the 
North must and will accept, and will never 
dismiss until it is settled upon correct prin- 
ciples. 

The country is confronted with the fact 
that of the 106 representatives in the next 
Congress recently chosen in the..former 
slave states all but four, or possibly five 
at the utmost, are Democrats. Of these 
representatives thirty-five are assigned to 
these states by reason of their colored pop- 
ulation, amounting, according to the cei- 








sus of 1870, to 4,885, 106. Under the Con- 
stitution as it was before the abolition of 
slavery and the adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment only three-fifths of the slaves 
were counted in apportioning representa- 
tives among theseyeral states.. Now, how- 
ever, all the colored people are counted; 
and, inasmuch ag nearly all the colored 
people of the South were formerly slaves, 
this change from three-fifths to the whole 
of the colored population has proportion- 
ately added to the number of Southern 
representatives in Congress and to the 
political power of the Southern States in a 
presidential election. 

There is, of course, nothing in this result 
of which any one should complain, pro- 
vided the colored people, whose number 
thus adds to the political power of the 
South in the counsels of the nation, and 
who by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States and by the constitutions and 
laws of the Southern states are invested 
with the elective franchise, are permitted 
to exercise it freely, without intimidation or 
violence, without peril to property or life, 
and without an organized system of elec- 
tion frauds. But if—and this is the point 
which Senater Blaine proposes to have 
examined and which he states with great 
clearness and force—the reverse is the fact, 
and if for this reason the white Democracy 
of the South presents such a solid front, 
even in statesin which the colored people are 
jn the majority—as in South Carolina, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana—then the ques- 
tion is not simply one of Negro rights, but 
also one of equal rights as among white 
men. In both aspects the question concerns 
not simply the South, but also’ the entire 
country: 

We give a single illustration, furnished 
by the speech of Senator Blaine. Under 
the rule of apportioning one representative 
in Congress to every 132,000 persons the 
states of South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, having an aggregate population 
of 1,085,000 whites and 1,224,000 colored 
people, are entitled to seventeen represent- 
atives, nine of whom are apportioned to 
them by reason Of their colored population. 
Now, if colored voters are practically die- 
franchised in these states by the action of 
the white people, as the evidence very 
strongly indicates, then 1,035,000 whites, 
most of whom are Democrats, wield in the 
Lower House of Congress the political 
power of seventeen members, instead of 
eight, and do so by absorbing the. repre- 
sentative power of the colored population, 
while denying and outraging its rights. 
The vote of a white man at the North, 
upon this theory of elections, has in the 
House of Representatives less than one- 
half of the significance of the vote of a 
white man in any one of these states, Iowa 
and Wisconsin together have the same 
number of representatives as these three 
states; and here it takes 132,000 white peo- 
ple to send a representative to Congress, 
while 60,000 white people will in any one of 
these states, by practically absorbing the 
representative’ power of 72,000. eolored 
people, suffice for the same purpose. 

The primary outrage is to the colored 
people themselves, and this surely is bad 
enough; yet, in its indirect and resulting 
effect, it becomes an outrage to all the 
white voters of the North. They do not 
stand om an equal footing with white 
voters at the South, as a consequence of a 
wrong perpetrated upon their colored fel- 
low-citizens; and in. this respect the in- 
equality is greater than it was before the 
abolition of slavery. Why js the House of 
Representatives Democratic’ to-day, and 
why will both houses of Congress be such 
after the 4th of next March? The answer 
is that the white Democrats of the South, 
having obtained possession of the state 
governments there, have to all practical in- 
tents and purposes suppressed the free op- 
eration of the colored vote. This is the 
great reason; and this toois the reason 
upon which the Democratic party builds its 
hopes for success in 1880. 

Senator Blaine bas in fitting terms ex- 
posed and denounced this iniquitous polit- 
ical conspiracy between the white De- 
mocracy at the South and an assenting De- 
mocracy at the North; and what he demands 
and what his resolution proposes is that 
the facts shall be put op record “‘in’ a 
definite and authentic form,” and the in- 





quiry raised whether there’ be no remedy 
for this state of things. The Northern peo- 
ple have nodesire to tear open old sores; 
but if the white people of ‘the South force 
this issue upon the North, and hope there- 
by to gain the control of the General Gov- 
ernment, then let them understand that 
the issue will be accepted, and the con- 
sequence will be a politically solid North 
arrayed against them. Northern public 
sentiment will not and should not stand 
this programme. It has the powor to vote 
it down, and it will vote it down. The 
programme has its source in iniquity and 
wrong, and should be crushed at the ballot- 
box. Senator Blaine has sounded the 
tocsin. not & moment too soon; and the 
North--will support the privciples of bis 
speech to the last moment. If the white 
people of the South are determined to have 
a Democratic Southern. sectionalism, then 
they can have it to their entire satisfaction. 
Nothing is more certain than their ulti- 
mate defeat. 


Editorial Rotes. 


One of the features of the bill passed by the 
Senate last week with reference to presiden- 
tial elections consists in the fact that the bill, 
assuming that the Constitution vests the 
power of counting the electoral votes for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President in the two houses of 
Congress met together whe. the certificates 








_are opened by the President of the Senate, and 
“the votes are directed to be counted, under- 


takes to regulate by law the procedure of these 
two houses when making the count and de- 
claring the result in the exercise, of the power 
bestowed upon them by the Constitution, The 
Forty-sixth Congress is the one that will be in 
existence at the time of the next counting, and 
npon that Congress, according to the®heory 
of this bill, is conferred the power and im- 
posed the duty of doing the work for that 
occasion ; and whatis proposed in the bill is 
that the Forty-fifth Congress, the one pow 
in existence, shall determine by law how that 
Congress shall proceed in exercising the power 
which the Constitution bestows upon it. The 
mere statement of the proposition is enough 
to refute it. The two houses of every Congress 
are self-regulating bodies, acting under the 
authority of the Constitution and exercising 
the powers granted by it; and manifestly no 
Congress can make a law forthe government 
of another in the exercise of its constitutional 
powers. The Congress sought to be thus gov- 
erned is just as sovereign and just as independ- 
ent in its powers as the one that seeks to im- 
pose the government. We are not a little sur- 
prised that the Senate should overlook this 
fatal objection to the electoral bill, and at- 
tempt to do by legislation what can be done 
only by an amendment to the Constitution it- 
self, 


NEARLY the whole of Governor Holliday’s 
recent message to the Virginia legislature is 
devoted to the consideration of the state debt. 
After submitting the facts, he takes the ground 
that there are but two ways open for honorable 
settlement. One is to pay the debt by in- 
creased taxation of the people ; and the other 
is to seek a fair and friendly adjustment with 
the creditors of the state. ‘‘ Repudiation or 
forcible readjustment,” says the Govercor, 
“would bring ruin; but increased taxation, 
though it might cause sufferiog and privation 
for a time, would ultimately bring prosperity 
and peace.’?’ He declares himself utterly op- 
posed to the theory of the swindling ‘‘ read- 
justers,’’ who mean to repudiate the debt alto- 
gether. All honest men in Virginia and all 
id men,out of it will heartily commend 

‘Holliday for his just and manly stand 
on the subject. We know that the state 
lieavily in debt; yet the meanest and the worst 
thing it can do is to avail itself of its so-called 
sovereignty te cheat its creditors, A state 
that will do this is in moral estimate no better 
than a highway robber. 


JuDGE BARRETT, of the Supreme Court in 


this city, has ié#ned a mandamus Commanding 


the Committee on Fellowship, Ordination, and 
Discipline of the Universalist Convention, 
that had reprimanded Rev. Charles P. Mc- 
Carthy, who was subsequently expelled by the 
Convention, to meet forthwith and restore him 
to bis former position. We may not fully 
understand the details of this case; but it 
strikes us that Judge Barrett has traveled en- 
tirely beyond bis jurisdiction, and has nothiog 
to do with the restoration ‘of Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy to his former ecclesiastical position in 
his own denomination. If he had suffered any 
pecuniary loss or wrong, then, in a proper suit 
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Fules of discipline or what those rules shall 


be, or to correct irregularities of practice under 
them. This would be an interference with 
church matters, which is contrary to the well- 
settled principles of American jurisprudence. 





If we remember rightly, at the consecration 
of Bishop Nicholson, of the Reformed Episco- 
pal Church, Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist 
Church, was invited to take part. If atthe 
next consecration of a Methodist bishop a like 
fraternal invitation were given, and a Reformed 
Episcopal, and say also a Moravian bishop 
should unite in the imposition of hands, there 
would arise some interesting questions in 
ecclesiast.cal law. Would not that Methodist 
bishop be in the “apostolic succession’? ? 
And would not every succeeding bishop on 
whom he laid hands, and also every Methodist 
preacher who was ordained by him, or by these 
succeeding bishops, be also in the succession ? 
And if he lived to be the senior bishop of the 
Church, would not the whole body of the 
Methodist clergy be as clearly in the magic 
succession as the Anglican clergy? Andif a 
Methodist preacher went over to the Episco- 
palians, would they not be obliged to recog- 
nize his ‘* orders’’ as valid? 


..Each breeze that blows from Brooklyn 
brings strange tidings. The latest intelligence 
is that divine honors are now paid to Dr. 
Cuyler. We knew that he was nearly wor- 
shiped by some of his parishioners; but we 
did not,think that he would suffer this. Even 
now we are inclined to think that there must 
be some mistake about it. But a circular has 
just come to hand announcing a new publica- 
tion, and it is distinctly stated that Dr. Ouyler 
“stands God Father to the book.” We infer 
that the book is the manual of the new Cuyler 
cult. Fuller information concerning the whole 
matter will be anxiously awaited. 


. It is a very rare thing for a man to have 
the bad luck of losing aleg by amputation 
and the good luck of being elec'ed to the 


Senate of the United States on the same day; 


yet this is precisely what happened to Wade 
Hampton on Tuesday of last week. His elec- 
tion was nearly unanimous, as the natural 
consequence of the almost total wiping out of 
the Republican party in South Carolina by the 
improved system of couducting elections in 
that state. 


...-We beg the pardon of The Presbyterian 
Banner. Our reporter tells us that a sentence 
which he failed to catch, and which was some- 
what like that given by The Banner, did follow 
the passage about the Calvinistic and Armin- 
ian ‘‘ fences,’’? in Dr. Duryea’s address report- 
ed for us ; but that it was lost in the laughter 
and applause. It could not, however, affect 
the current of thought which had in view the 
doctrinal view of the two systems. 

.. The Congregationalist is off on a new and 
most excellent tack, showing the ill results, as 
proved by Congregational history, of alluring 
men to join the Church, no matter how sound 
their creed, who do not give evidence of pos- 
sessing Christian character. We wish it great 
success in its present mission of opposing the 
lax notion that church ordinat ces may rightly 
be put into the hands of unfit persons. 


.... THE INDEPENDENT scissors its Thanks- 
piving leader out of the Book of Psalms. We 
are glad to see it going to Scripture, and hope 
it will go often.””— Congregationalist, 

If the organ of the “ historic’? and formulated 
creeds of Congregatiovalism were as fawiliar 
with the Bible as with Savoy and Saybrook, it 
would bave noticed that our selections were 
from the Prophets, as well as from the Psalms. 


~-«.Zhe Interior is amused that we should 
feel grateful to God as we recall the past history 
of Tok INDEPENDENT and its battles for liberty 
and Christianity. Should the gray head of 
The Interior ever happen to blunder into. the 
way of righteousness, it too might experience 
the truth of Solomon’s words, that it isacrown 
of glory. 

....Senator Conkling has shown his hand in 
regard to the custom-house appointments in 
this city, and, unwisely for himself and the 
Republican party, determined to oppose the 
nominations of the President. We hope that 
the Senate will not follow h’s lead. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. . 


WE wish to return our warmest thanks 
to our subscribers for the prompt and 
hearty maoner in which they renew their 
subscriptions and for the many words of 
praise and cheer received from them. 
We have hundreds of subscribers who 
have taken THE INDEPENDENT from its in- 
fancy, and a very large number who have 
taken it from 20 to 30 years continuously. 
While nearly all remit for 8 years, and 
secure a Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary, many do not; and to 
the latter class we wish to say that the 
probabilities are we shall never again 
be able to offer so magnificent a premium 
on such easy terms, and we would urge all 
of our friends to secure it now. If you 
think you do not need it for yourself or 
family, make a present of it to some 
worthy student, clergyman, or friend, and 
our word for it you will be amply repaid. 
No better holiday present can be had for 
the money than this magnificent Dic- 
tionary. 








CLUB RATES. 


THE attention of our readers is called to 
the fact that we have made some important 
reductions in the prices at which we can 
supply other newspaper and periodicals in 
connection with Tor INDEPENDENT. 

Those who wish to take one or more 
publications with THe INDEPENDENT will 
save time and money by remitting to us at 
per terms given in our Club Rates. 


DICKENS’S WORKS. 


A CHrIsTMas present of one or more vol- 
umes of the Household Edition of Charles 
Dickens’s Works would be very acceptable 
to any friend or relation. We have changed 
our offer somewhat, making it more attract- 
ive and liberal. For which see page 29. 











BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 

VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, composed of 
the nerve-giving principle of the ox-brain 
and wheat-germ. Dr. J. I. Tucker, of 
Chicago, says: ‘‘I use it in all diseases of 
Debility and Nervous Prostration, and find 
it a most valuable remedy, pleasant, unir- 
ritating, efficacious.” 

For sale by Druggists. 

F. Crossy, 666 Sixth Ave. 





HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 





HERE 2 something for the boys and girls 
that is worth having. No holiday gift 
would be more appreciated than the Holly 
Seroll Saw. The price is so low that it is 
witbin the reach of all. See full particu- 


lars in advertisement on second page of 
cover, then send your orders without de- 
lay. 


re _ 
NOVELTIES IN PLATED WARE. 


Tue ladies and all in pursuit of presents will 
do well to callat18 John St., New York, avd 
sec the novelties of the Middletown Plate Com- 
pany. Those styles of patent jewel-boxes 
must be seen to be appreciated. Toilet sets, 
with drawer for comb and brush, boxes for 
comb and brush, card-receivers, vases, baskets, 
pitchers, fancy nut and ice-cream bowls, 
elegantly ornamented, chased, and gilt, and 
many other useful, elegant, and novel goods, 
may be found st 13 John 8t.; and some Of these 
must be ordered now to be served in time for 
the Holidays, 








NELson & PHILLIPS, the well-know publish- 
ers and booksellers, of 805 Broadway, have 
lately made most extensive repairs and im- 
provements to their warerooms, so that they 
are now large and roomy and well worth visit- 
ing. The public will find hundreds of choice 
Christmas presents in the latest aud best books, 
handsomely bound and tastefully printed and 
sold at reasonable prices. Handsome Bibles in 
all styies of binding, mottoes, emblems, re- 
ward curds, fancy articles, and a thousand and 
one interesting things for the Sunday-school 
or family, may here be seev. In waking your 
holiday purchases, do not fail to go to 805 
Broadway. 


“GET THE BEST.” 

‘* THE best is the cheapest ” is an old and 
true maxim, The best article for those 
needing spectacles or aids to sight is the 
‘Diamond Spectacles,” made with the 
greatest possible care and skill; from the 
very best materials, by the Spencer Optical 
Manufacturing Company, of 18 Maiden 
Lane, New York. . 


‘ THE Messiah” is the work to be presented at the 
second public rehearea!l and second concert of the 
Oratorio Society of New York, which will take place 
at Steinway Hall, on the afternoon of Dec. 27th and 
the evening of Dec. 28th, respectively. The soloists 
are Miss Minnie Hauk, soprano; Miss Anna Dras- 
dil, contralto ; Mr. George Simpson, tenor; and Mr, 








.M. W. Whitney, of Boston, basso. 


THE [NDEPENDENT. 


SANTA CLAUS IN NEW YORE. 


A SPECIAL and private messenger from good 
old Santa Claus came to our office last week 
and commanded us to call on him immediately 
at the —— Hotel. 

The meseenger said, on his arrival, excitedly, 
that Santa Claus had so mapy calls to make on 
Christmas that be must be wide awake, or he 
could not get through. He says he wants 
‘lots of things this year,’ and must have the 
help of THE INDEPENDENT. Of course, when 
Santa Claus commands THE INDEPENDENT not 
aword is to besaid. Sowe picked out the 
best looking and most expert among our 
“lovers of the beautiful,’’ and bade him go in 
all haste to His Majesty and tell him he was 
ready for service. After an absence of two 
whole days, our reporter presented us the fol- 
lowing: 

On leaving the office of THE INDEPENDENT 
with His Msjesty’s special messenger, I took 
the elevated railroad uptown. Onour way, he 
whispered in my ear that Santa Claus was pre- 
paring a surprise forme. He would have me 
guess what it was. I thought of all sorts of 
things, embracing an invitation to spend a 
couple of weeks with him until New Years, etc. 
But before ten minutes had passed the mes- 
senger said: * Here we are! Get out quick and 
hurry up,or we shall be late.”? Almost in no 
time wereached the hotel. Isent my card imme- 
diately to His Majesty by a very polite waiter, 
who in a jiffy returned and said: ‘‘ His Majesty 
commands me to invite you to his rooms, on 
the second floor.”” [ hastened, and was soon 
ushered into the most elegant suite of apart- 
ments [ever beheld, I had read cart-loads of 
fairy stories, including the ‘‘ Arabian Nigbts”’ 
entertainments ; but had never found anything 
written about palaces which could equal 
these rooms. His Majesty extended his hand 
most cordially, was glad to see me, asked 
about the thirtieth anniversary of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, was sorry he could not re- 
spond to our polite invitation to write 
for that number, but was too busy prepar- 
ing for the Holidays—had no time for any- 
thing else, etc. I had hardly taken my seat 
when a bell tinkled, a wide door opened, and— 
what ascene! There was a brilliantly-lighted 
room, in the center of which was a large table, 
spread—well, I will nt attempt a description, 
Such a feast, such a room, such frescoes on 
walls and ceilings,.such rosewood furniture, 
such carvings, such vases, such bronzes, such 
curtains, such soft carpets—such everything 
—beyond my powers of description. ‘‘Now,” 
said Santa Claus—‘‘ now, young man, let us 

partake of this repast, and then attend 
to businese.” 1 bowed’ acquiescence, and, with 
a nod from His Majesty toa side door, acouple 
of neatly-clad waiters entered, and gracefully 
served us tothe end. I will not stop to tell 
you of our conversation. 1 found Santa Claus 
a splendid talker, a good etter, and a real 
jolly old fellow every way. Ob! how be loved 
the children, the dear little angels, as he called 
them. His tender words and his big tears 
brought tears from my eyes, in spite of me. 
‘*Once a year, at least,” said he, ‘‘these dar- 
ling angels shall not beforgotten. But let us 
be off? said Santa Claus. ‘‘ At your service,” 
Isaid. ‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘let us go to Owen 
Jones, on Eighth Avenue.” We started immedi- 
ately. “‘Do you know Owen Jones,young man,”’ 
said His Majesty, smilingly. ‘* Well, sir’’—with- 
out waiting for an answer from me—he said, 
“1 know him, young man.”’ *‘ I know all about 
him froma boy. He is a prince,’ said Santa 
Claus; ‘Sand areal onetvo. Now I musttell you 
a little story about him,” continued he, ‘‘ when 
he wasaboy. Atanearly period he came t» this 
com from Wales, tolive with his father, who 
was a farmer up in Oneida County, who prom- 
ised to give him his board and clothes, take 
good care of him, and fit him to bea useful man, 
Owen wasa fine boy. He rose early inthe morn- 
ning, worked steadily, was always prompt, 
truthful, and reliable, He was a pet in the family 
and popular in the neighborhood. Just befcre 
his time was out, his father presented him 
with a young calf from the farm, as a 
testimonial of his confidence and regard. Owen 
was delighted, sold the calf; but reserved its 
skin, from which be ordered made (after tan- 
ning) a pair of nice boots. Out of the leather 
which was left be had also made for his own 
use a calf-skin pocket-book. With that 
pocket-book and the little money he had 
saved and got for the calf he left for 
New York, where be soon found a clerk- 
ship, which he honorably filled. [t was not 
long before he started in business for him- 
self, His capital was small, mostly in integri- 
tyand in an indomitable will to work apd 
earn his own way to independence. He carried 
the pocket-book for twenty-five years, until he 
had made a comfortable fortune and was able 
to buy all his goods for cash. Owen was hap- 

y then in his independence, and has been 

appy ever since. Now it was just like 
Owen,” continued Santa Claus, ‘‘to want to go 
to Wales, where he was born. So he took pas 
sage to Eogland for himself and his old pock- 
et-book. He was not long in reaching the 
place of his nativity, where he saw once more, 
with loving eyes, his dear old home. It was 
a proud moment for Owen. We had just 
reached a magnificent building ou Eighth 
Avenue, with a crowd about the doors. I said 
to Santa-Claus, who was apparently not half 
through his story : ‘‘ Why, here we are, just at 
the new dry goods palace of the man you are 
talking about.’? “Hush!” said His Majesty. 
‘* Don’t say a word about my story, for maybe 
Owen won’tlikeit. Heisa modest man, always 
head over heels in business,and bas no time 
to hear stories.’? Weentered thestore. lt was 
crowded with goods from basement to attic. 
It is an immense building, one of the largest 
of its class in New York, beautiful in appear- 
ance, has every modern im ement, and is 
altogether one of the grandest sights of the 
metropolis. His stock embraces everything in 
dry goods; and, indeed, everzsnies almost 
that is wanted in a house, to furnish it (and all 
its inmates) with everything that could be de- 
sired. ‘There, young mau,” said Santa Claus, 
as be looked at the wilderness of merchandise 

atked on shelves and counters in every direc- 
tion—“ there is a stock, and here is a 
to hod it, worth more than half a million of 
dollars; aud I tell you, young man, Owen 
Jones can go home any night and sa 
to. his wife and family: ‘That store an 
thoge goods are paid for.’” Just thea His 








Majesty spiced bis friend Jones. He was the 





central figure of a smiling crowd of ladies, and 
looked—so said Santa Claus—as happy, and 
almost a8 young, as thirty years ago. Soon 
Santa Claus and Jones were toge her. band-in- 
hand, and it did me good to see those two 
clever men talk of old time:. But [ must stop. 
Santa Claus burriedly left his orders for Christ- 
mas, [don’t know what they were; bu! am fure 
they wereenormons, ‘I will teke the whole of 
that lot,” said he, looking at the immense 
stock of toys; ‘and I want sixteen the usand 





of that, and—’’ But I cannot remember all the 
things on thelist. | was by tis time verv 
tired and glad to get through. ‘‘ There,” said 
His M-jes y, as we left the store—‘ ther’ is th - 
place for me to go. I like the man; I like the 
stock; I like to go there; andI wish Owen 
oet,* Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
ear, 


Devuiin’s CLoTHING-Hovussz. 


* Well,’’ said Santa Claus, ‘‘I like to go to 
Devlin’s, There is no sham or nonsen‘e abou: 
that firm. Itis popular with the people, with 
everybody. Young men go there for their 
swallow-tails, their business suits, and their 
complete wedding outfit. Old men, who were 
young once and went to Devlin’s a quarter of 
a century ago, still go there to supply all their 
wants. Officers of the army and navy an’ 
thousand of soldiers gotberealso. Red-coatid 
musicians go there for a new rig; our police- 
men go there—and that accounts for their 
splendid appearance; and the boys go there, 
too, in crowds, for their new jackets and trow- 
sers. Well, sir,’’ said Santa Claus, in his great 
enthusiasm, “‘everybody goes there—lawyer , 
clergymen, young sprigs from the interior, 
and well-to-do men, old and young, in far dis- 
tant portions of the country patronize ths 
house.” His Majesty then said we must take 
a look at both of the large ertabli-hments of 
this well-known firm. We did so, and were 
astonished at the immense amount of clothing 
shown us. It was a magnificent exhibition. 
Here Santa Claus took his new u'ster, with 
immense big pockets, just finished for his 
Christmas Night's journey, and we departed, 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 

“Tt is not a long walk,” said Santa Claus. 
“toJ. & C. Johnston’s. Letus hurry up and 
get there,’’ said he, *‘ to see the crowd of hand- 
some ladies.” ‘* What!’ I replied, **are you 
foud of the ladies?” I got no reply, and it 
was evident that His Majesty was somewhat 
offended at my impertinence in asking such a 
question. We soon reached this popular up- 
town establishment—the outpost amomé the 
Broadway dry-goods stores. e@ met a crowd, 
as we expected. A crowd at the doors, a 
crowd inside up-stairs, all over. This tirm nas 
the reputation of offeriug great barvaina, par- 
ticularly in dress goods. If there is a cheap 
lot in the market, it soon finds its way to their 
counters, Fabrics of every description, in 
silk, wool, cotton, linev, etc., are here on ex- 
hibition, ready for slaughter. We purposely 
avoided speaking to the members of this dis- 
tinguished firm. Thev were up to their eyes 
in business and evidently reaping a rich har- 
vest in this their harvest season. ‘‘The mem- 
bers of this firm,’ said Santa Claus, “ under- 
stard their business. They know how to 
secure the best trade ; how to serve their cus- 
tomers when obtained; how to train and dis- 
cipline their large army of clerks ; how to keep 
their stock constantly moviog; and how to 
keep all their business in a healthy, thriving 
condition. With an ample capital to take every 
advantage of the market, they are quick in 
their movements to secure all the attractions 
offered. They make business and hard work 
a pleasure ia its season ; and then when sum 
mer comes seek rest, refreshment, and new 
strength at Saratoga and elsewhere. They are 
the right kind of men, and I like them,” said 
Santa Claus, as we left their immense ware- 
house. ‘Be sure, young man,” said His 
Majesty, ‘‘thatJ. & C. Johnston have a bril- 
liant fature.’’ 


WALLER & MoSortey. 


We were nearly tired out; but Santa Claus said 
we must make one more ca!l—to Waller & Mc- 
Goa sin Grand Street. “In that street,” said 
His Majesty, ‘I find ship-loads of fine things 
for the Holidays. Waller & McSorley’s store is 
the first of importance near the Bowery, whence 
crowds come into that busy part of New York. 
This firm is well known to the trade and is 
steadily growing in popularity. Its members 
are known to me personally,” said Santa Claus, 
“and I have found them intelligent, active, 
thriving business men, They keep a large 
stock of dress goods, silks, shawls, ready-made 
cloaks, suits, etc.; and somehow they manage 
to make very low figures to a)! their customers. 
They give their undivided attention to business 
and seem never to tire in their efforts to please. 
At present they are attracting a large trade 
from the interior of the country on orders, to 
which they give their best personal attemtion.”’ 
Santa Claus and myself made a brief call on 
these courteous gentlemen, looked through 
their stock, made quick purchases, and then 
reluctantly said good-bye. 

We haa many other places to go to; but 
Santa Claus said his time was up, and, present- 
ing his hand to me, said: ‘‘Call on me again 
young man, next week, and perhaps we will 
take another walk. I had only time to say 
Certainly, when His Majesty vanished. 





THE great jewelry house of Tiffany & Co.,on 
Union Square, have recently issued a hand- 
some littie book, which contains much inter- 
esting Information about the na‘ ure and cost of 
articles for holiday presents. If you are una- 
ble to examine in person the magnificent dis- 

lay at Tiffany & Co.’s crowded store. send 
‘or this ‘* Blue Book,’’ which will be mailed 
free. 
<r rrr 

Previous to their removal to Fourteenth 
Street, the well-known firm of Simpson, Hall, 
Miller & Co. are making a special sale of five 
silver-plated ware. 

————e 

Grorce K. Sistare, of 17 Nassau Str<et, 
ne citys has some desirable investment bonds 
or sale. 


TI on 
NEXT Friday afternoon the Philharmonic Society 
of New York will bave its second public rehearsal, 
at the Academy of Music, and its second concert 
will take place on the evening of Saturday. Malle. 
Minnie Hauk is among the soloists. 
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WONDERFUL MAGNETIC HEALING 
POWERS. 


Drs. DARRIN, about whom we felt justitied 
in speaking so higbly fcr the last few weeks, 
have more than met our expectations. They 
are winning a rc putation truly enviable, and it 
is but justice to the afflicted that we again 
urge the Doctors’ claim to their confidence. 
Their cures are certainly wonderful, as those 
on record among our own citizens fuliy testify. 
We have not space for the many testimonials 
handed us for publication ; but parties can see 
them bv calling at or sending stamp for cireu- 
lar at 41 West Thirty-fifth Street, New York. 
The Doctors not only give office treat ments ; 
but send magnetized remedies by mail or ex- 
press to patients at a dis'ance not desiring to 
come, With such a description of tne case, 
age, and sex is required, with a Post-Office 
order or draft on New York for from $5 to $30 
per month, according to the nature of the dis- 
ease, which can be determined by writing full 
symptoms. By this method many diseases 
hitherto given up as ircurable yield as readily 
as by personal treatment at the Doctor’s 
offices.— Weekly World 


FROM DR. LEONARD BACON, OF 
YALE COLLEGE. 


IN answer to a letter froma gentleman iu 
Oakland, Cal., asking which cyclopedia he 
sbould buy, Jobnson’s or Appletons’: 

‘New Haven, Oct. 11th, 1878. 

“ Dear Sir:—Returnivg from the country, I 
found, among other matters demanding early 
attention, your neglected letter of Junie 28th. 
Perhaps it is now too late for my reply to be 
of any service. Had you asked me simply for 
an opinion as to the merits of either Apple- 
tous’ or Johnson’s, I could have replied with- 
out avy embarrassment. Or, bad you asked 
for advice generally about buying a cylopedia, 
I might have found no difficulty in advising 
you. But your question mentions two rival 
cyclopedias and [ am to say which of thuse 
two I esteem above the other. 

**(n certain resp: cts Johnson’s Cyclopedia 
has advantage over Appietons’, it is the 
cheaper of thetwo. You may bave it in your 
femily without fearing that your children will 
learn from it avy other thau the Protestant 
r presentation of what we call Romanism, or 
popery. [f you buy it (supposing you to be a 
Protestant), you will havea work constantly on 
your side of every disputed question. It is a 
good ‘no popery’ cyclopedia, 

* Yet, on the whole, 1 must say that I think 
Appietons’ is worth much more than Jobnson’s 
The volumes are more convenient iu size und 
sbape. Of the paper and printing, the maps, 
and pictorial illustrations it 1s enough to say 
that they are admirable. What is more im- 
poitavt to me, in my use of such a repository, 
isthat [ find in these volumes not opivions, 
but facts ; not arguments, but ascertained resuits ; 
not controversy nor commentary, but informa- 
tion. For my own use I preferacyciopedia which 
will give me not a Calvinist’s account of Arm- 
iniauism, nor an Arminian’s representation of 
Calvinism ; but Calviniem as Calvinists under- 
stand it, snd Arminianism as its doctrines are 
stated by Arminiaps. Not a Scotch Presbyte- 
rian’s representation of the Church of England, 
nor an Epsgiish Ritualisv’s representa'ion of 
Presbyterianism ; but snch a representation of 
Anglicanism as Anglicacs wiii accep’, and 
such a representation of Presbyterianism us 
Presbyterians will 1ot complaiu of. ‘To me, 
as a Protestant, Appletons’ volumes are the 
more valuable from the fact that in the arti- 
cles relating to the Roman Catholic Church I 
have statements whico no Roman Catholic 
will venture to deny. ‘Those articles tell me 
not what Lrolestants say that Roman Catholics 
believe and do; but what oman Catholics 
themselves acknowiedge they believe and do. So, 
wits my disrespect of wnat is calied * Home- 
opatby,’ 1 value my eyclopwdia |Dr. bacon 
exchanged & ‘Johuson’ for the ‘ Appleion’| 
oniy the more because under that titie it teils 
what Habnemann’s disciples themselves say, 
rather than what toe regular physicians suy 
about them. 

‘There are book: that never become obso- 
lete. Such is the Bible; such are the great 
classics of literature. But the cyclopxdiz, be 
it ever so complete, is of another surt. Ina 
few years it becomes ula, baving been left be- 
bind by the progress of discovery and inveu- 
tion and the ceaseless growth of history. 
Thus every year may well demand a new vol- 
ume, and if you cau afford to have Appietons’ 
supplementary volumes y‘ar by year you have 
the means of keeping yourself iniormed of the 
world’s progress in every department. 

‘‘The index is au invaluable addition to the 
work. If you are at a loss for information on 
apy subject, not Knowing under what title to 
look for it, the index tells you just where to 
find it—in which volume, page, columu, acd 
part ofthe column. The vatue of the work as 
a repository of universal information is much 
greater if you are thus enaoled to find readily 
whatever it can tel] you. 

* Yours’ truly, 
* LEONARD Bacon.”” 








Sr. Nicnouas Horen, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, ceniral loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelers. 


‘*THr BRUNSWICK,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon St., Boston. The finest hotel in 
the world. 


Easy boots of superior quality for ladies 
and gentlemen, at reduced prices. 
i Warkins. No. 241 Fourth Ave. 














CHI NG HALL wiil be occupied by the En- 
giish Glee Club next Wegnestey evening. The Club 
i have the assistance of Miss Beebe and Miss 


ch. 
Ind on, 6 ' bervous prostration, 
srirease pe erat debility relieved by taking 
Menswan’s nized HKeef Ta: ) 
preparation beef containing its entire nutritious 
properties. It is no’ 3 mere stimulant, like th’ ex- 
trass of beef = contains ne ge ~ —_ 
generating. und life-sus pro: es. Is inval- 
© in aul enfeebled conditions,whether the result 
exhaustion. neryous pr On. overwork, or 
disease: 





ostrati 

pore y if resulting fro pal 
com ints. sweL 

rietors, New York. Sold ‘by all drubpises. . 
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[From the U. 8. Economist, November 16th, 1878.} 


INTERNATIONAL AWARDS AT 
PARIS, 1878, 
OF SIX-CORD SPOOL COTTON. 





Ovr patrons are aware that of Jute in the 
columns cof the Unrtep STaTEs Eoonomist 
considerable space and attention has been 
given to the merits and qualities of the differ- 
ent makes of Six-Cord Spool! Cotton, and of 
their proper cleasification at the great Paris 
Exposition of 1878. Just before the closing of 
the Exhibition the agent of the Associated 
Press cabled to American exhibitors the list 
of awards given and the order of their classifi- 
cation, which in ove instance, at least, was 
afterward found to be incorrect, as the award 
was not of the character announced In the cable 
message, and was not, therefore, in the first 
information received classed in its proper 
postition. 

The purpose of this article is to give the pub- 
lic the true and correct classification of the 
different makes of Six-Cord Spool Cotton, as 
exhibited at this great Jnternatinval Exposi- 
tion. [t wasstyled the World’s Fair, and, as 
all exhibitors, therefore, entered into this broad 
field of competition, the d‘fference in tbe char- 
acter of the awards bestowed clearly determine 
the degree in quality and excellence of the ex- 
hibits that passed examination. 

We have received from Paris the official 
catalogue, published by the Minister of Agri- 
culture ard Commerce, containing a full and 
authentic list of the awards given, under their 
particular groups and classes, The public may 
rely ov the correctness of the statements we 
make, as ourioformation is gathered from this 
source, and is consequently the very highest 
authority. 

We find that under Group 4 and Class 30 of 
the catalogue is contained the list of Thread 
and Cotton Fabrics and in their proper class- 
ification the exhibitors that received awards 
for spool cottov, The highest awards were 
Gold Medals, heing first on the list; then fol- 
lows, 98 second, the award of Silver Medals; 
third, Bronze ; and, fourth, those that received 
Hovorable Mention. Below will be found a 
correct classification of the awards, just as 
they were given in their order, which we copy 
exact from the catalogue: 

CATALOGUE OFFICIEL—LIST DES RECOMPENSES. 

Pages 146 @ 151. 
GROUPEILV. CLASSES. 
FILS ET TISSUS DE COTON. 
Médailles d’Or. 


Ashworthe et fils, Angleterre. 
Brook (Jonas) et fréres, do. 
Clarke et Cte., do. 


COATS (J. et P.}, do. 
Wallaert fréeres (Rappel), France. 
Médailles d’ Argent. 
Cartier-Bresson (C.-M.), (Rappel), France, 
Dacca-T wist Cie.. Angleterre. 
Dewhurst (G.) et fils, do. 
Evans (Walter) et Cie., do. 
Michelez fils ainé (Rappel), France. 
Willimantic Linen Cie.. Etats-Unis. 
Médailles de Bronze. 
Carlile(%.)filset Cie. Angleterre. 


Clark (J.), Serling et Cie., do. 
Semp'e (S.) et fils, Evats-Unis. 
Suzon (f.-1.) France. 


Viarme(E.). Fringset Cle., do. 
Waters (J. et E.) et Cie., Angleterre. 

Mentions Honorables. 
Delecroix (E.), France. 

An analysis of the above list shows that five 
gold medals were bestowed upon a like num- 
ber of manufactures of six-cori spool thread ; 
six silver medals upon a corresponding num- 
ber; six bro: ze medals in the same manner; 
and asingle manufacturer received bonorable 
mention. Among the celebrated marufac- 
turers who received gold medals the moat 
widely known in this country are Messrs. J. & 
P. Coats and Clark, represented by the O. N, 
T. spoo! cottor. 

In the list of awards of silver medals is 
classed the Willimantic Linen Co., of Hart- 
ford, Conn.. whose six-cord spool cotton 
“entered into the competition at the Exhibition 
and received a silver medal. This thread is 
also widely and favorably known and is of 
strictly American origin. 

From reading the above Ifst of medals it will 
be discovered that ro Grand Prizes were 
given to any manufacturer of spool cotton, and 
thet all announcements heretofore made of 
this character were premature and incorrect. 
Neither were any diplomas bestowed upon this 
class of exbibits that would convey an equal 
distinetion. 

At the bead of the group containing the 
names of those who received medals in the 
department of thread and cotton textiles we 
find that. the Diplomas of Honor, equivalent to 
a Grand Prize, went to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Barcelona, Spain; the Chamber of 
Commerce, Lille, France; Chamber of Com- 
merce, Paisley, Scotland (where Messrs. J. & 
P Coats and Clark’s celebrated millsin the 
Old Country are established): the Chamber of 
Commerce, Prague, Austria-Hungary: and to 
the Committee of Manufacturers, Mo cow, 
Russia. The Grand Prize or Medal was award- 
ed to Girard & Co. avd Ruffier-Leutner (C. & 
A.), manufacturers of cotton fabrics in France, 
and Toota! Broadhurst, Lee & Co., England, 
The very highest award, therefore, that was 
given on spool cotton was a Gold Medal, which 
ranks next in order tothe Grand Prize. In 
nearly all cases the Diplomas of Honor, equiv. 
alent to the Grand Prizes, were bestowed on 
important org »nized commercial bodies, or dis- 
tinguished individuals holding high official 
positions in foreign governmente, similar to 
our Secretary of 8 ate, War, or Navy Depart- 
ment. Now, in the matter of these exhibits at 
great Intervatioval Expositions, the principal 
value and merit to be attached to them isin 
the order of their classification. This order is 
determined by a committee. carefully selected 
as having a practical knowledge of the exbib- 
its that come within their department, and 
who will perform the eritieal and delicate task 
of allotting awards, without partiality or favor. 
After a long and thorough investigation by a 
competent committee, a classification is 
reacned, based upon the superior excellence 
and quality of the exhibits under examination, 
and the degree of the award is iu proportion to 
the order of classification—the first fo order 
receiving the highest medal, aud continuip 
down in gradation until the lst is comple 
In Siz-Gord Spool Cotton Coats, Clark 
Brooks, Ashworth, and Walleert received Gold 
Medals; the Willimeptic, with five othefs; 
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received Silyer Medals ; and eix manufacturers, 
fn’ addition, were awa Bronze. The two 
American exhibitors, in the strict use of that 
term, were the Willimantic Linen Company, 
of Hartford, Conn., and Messrs. Samuel Sem- 
ple & Sons, of Mt. Holly, N. J. As between 
these two competitors of American production 
alone the Willimantic recefved the highest prize, 
but nof in any sense the highest award over 
all other competitors. The lists were open to 
all the world, afd in this broad field 'hey were 
classed in the second rank. Itis for the public 
to determine also how far they are entitled to 
claim. the highest award as American manufac- 
turers’ of Six-Cord Spool Cotton. It will be 
remembered that the large aud extensive mills 
of Clark’s 0. N. T. Thread at Newark, N. J. 

are the outgrowth and under the same control 
as those at Paisley, Scotland. Here all the 
different processes iv the entire manufacture 
of spool cotton are successfully earried for- 
ward, from the raw material to the finisbed 
thread ready for market. Over 1,000 hands 
find steady employment, and the mills in all 
their completeness and order are monuments 
ef American industry. Clark’s O. N. T. 1 
Cotton is everywhere known throughout the 
country, and its excellence merits the high 
approval it receives. 


The Messrs. J. & P. Coats have also estab- 
lished a large and important indus'ry in the 
United States. Their Thread mills at Paw- 
tucket, R. [., are the largest of the kind in 
this country. Here also every process of mavu- 
facture is conducted, from the raw material to 
tbe finished f pool. 

The works embrace four separate mills, be- 
sides dye and bleach-houses, box factory, boiler 
and engin°-rooms, offices, etc. Mill No. 1 
was builtin 1868, of wood, is 96 feet long, 41 
wide, and two stories high. Mill No. 2 was 
built in 1869. The main building is 28° feet 
feet long, 68 feet wide, and four stories high, 
An addition hes since been added, two stories 
high, 102 feet long, by 50 feet wide. The main 
structure is flanked at either end by a tower 
26x25 feet and 75 feet high. Each tower con- 
tains a staircase and Whittier elevator, also 
two tanks, with a capacity of 12,000 gallons 
kept constantly full of water and connected 
with a fire prévention system. The engines 
and boilers were built by the Corliss Company, 
are of superior workmanship and finish and of 
great power. They are located in buildings 
adjacent tothe main mill. In this mill fs done 
the twisting, winding, and floishing. Mill No, 
3 was.boilt in 1872, and is devoted exciusively 
to sptoning. 

The priecipal portion of the mill is 364 feet 
long by 105 feet wide, having a tower in the 
center, 25 feet square and 85 feet bigh. The 
tower contains the staircase. and also tanks of 
80,000 gallons capacity. The buildings con- 
nected with this mill are the picker-house, 
boiler-house, and engise-house, which are on 
the north side. There are altogether nearly 
three acres of floorage. Mill No, 4 was built in 
1875 and is the largest and most complete of 
the mills. The main building is four stories 
high above the basementand is 364 feet long 
by 105 feet wide. 


Adjoining the north side and connected are 
the boiler-house, picker-house, and engine- 
room. Together with these, the floorage 
amounts to 41/ acres. There is a tower at each 
end113feet high, in each of which are three 
tanks, of 82,500 gallons capacity, also the stair- 
ease and Whitrier elevator. The machinery in 
this mill is adapted for the finer qualities of 
thread, all the various stages pnrevious to 
bleaching being carried out in its different de- 
partments.- The last three described structures 
are built entirely of brick and stone, are in fine 
architectural proportions’ and of imposing 
appearance. They are finely lighted and ven- 
tilated, carefully protected from danger of fire, 
and sre replete with new and costly machivery 
of European and American manufacture. The 
dye-house is 160 feet long by 45 feet wide, 
baving an ell31 by 45. The tower is 60 feet 
high and contains two tanks, eapable of hold- 
ing 25,000 gallons of water. The second floor, 
to which there is an elevator, as well as stair- 
ease, contains two drying-rooms, cooling- 
room, inspecting-room, and store-room. The 
bleachery is situated between the dye-house 
and Mill No.8. Itis 119 feetlong by 78 feet 
wide. It contains all necessary bleaching ap- 
paratus and conveniences. It has also atower, 
¢ ntaining four tanks, capable of holding 13,- 
500 gallons of water. The box-shop is the 
most complete of its kind in the world. The 
building is 192 feet long and 50 feet wide. It 
contains two stories, 14 feet and 18 feet high 
respectively. The first floor contains a store- 
room for paper-stock, 159 feet long, between 
which and the cutting-room is the staircase to 
the floor above. The finishing and work-room 
is 134 feet long and the width of the building. 
In addition to these various structures are the 
offices and etore-bouser, which altogether form 
a group of buildings more extensive than any 
other thread establishment in tbe country. 
Thorough order and system characterize the 
management of these extensive works, which 
bave involved ao outlay of over two million 
dollars to place them in their present perfect 
state and conditiov. We have been thus mi- 
nute in the description of these important thread 
works of Messrs. J. & P. Coats, at Pawtucket, 
R. 1., 80 that the public may form a correct 
idea of their American development, and the 
reason why they are entitled to be ciassed as 
American manufacturers. They furnish steady 
employment to over 1,500 skilled operatives 
aod claim for their American-made Spool Cot- 
ca sae merit with that made at the Paisley 

ills. 

Their American-made Spool Cottov took the 
award at the Centennial, 1876, where the 
diplowa given was forSU PERIOR STRENGTH 
and EXCELLENT QUALITY. Messrs. J..& 
P. Coats’s best Six-Gerdspool Coiton received 
a Prize Medal at London, in ; Paris, 1867 ; 
Ribbon of Knigathood, Vienna, 1873; Prize 
Medal, Philadelpbia, 1876; and the crowning 
triumph, a Gold Medal, at tbe great Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1878. 

Coats’s Six-Cord Spool Cotton needs no com- 
mendation, requires no eulogy. {ts superior 
excellence for machine and bhand-sewing’ bas 
been fully tested in. e markets of the 
world. ithas maintained its leading position 
in this country for“over forty years, and ‘its 
mietits are known to all the people in all sec- 
tions; The Willimantic Linen’ Co. announce, 
on authority ‘of’ a tecent telegram from thé 
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Co ner-General of the United States at 
the * Exposition, that they nietites “the 
Highest Award at the Intervational Exbibition 
as Ametican exbibitors; aud, as we before 
stated, this is true only as between them and 


another American exhibitor of Spool Cotten. | 


Tbe significance of the award can go no 
further, as in the competition they received a 
silver medal, while Messrs. J. & P. Coate and 
Clark were awarded GOLD MEDALS. Having 
tried clearly to atate all the facts ia the matter 
of Six-Cord Thread Awards, we now leave the 
public to judge as to how far Mersrs. J. & P. 
Coats and Clark’s O. N. T. Spool Cotton come 
under the head of American manufactures, 
and whether gold or silver medals take pre- 
cedence in ravk. 





WE call the attention of our readers who 
wish to purchase books or subscribe for papers 
or periodicalsto tbe advertisement, in another 
column, of Marsha!l’s Publishing and Subscrip- 
tion House, 245 Broadway. They have arrange- 
ments with nearly all publishers by which they 
are offering liberal discounts on subscriptions. 
Write them for particulars. 


Try 1t.—The Troy (N. Y.) Weekly Times 
costs but one dollar a year. It is a valuable 
family newspaper. Send for it. 





i 
Dr. Price's Special Flavoring Extracts 
are not made up from chemical poisons; 
but natural flavors, grateful to the most 
cultivated palate. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, al- 
lays irritation, and promotes the growth of 
the hair. 





Orrawa, Iux., April Sth, 1878. 
Messrs. JosePH BurRNEtTT & Co.: 
Gentlemen : Fot over two years I have 
suffered terribly with ‘‘scald head” in its 
worst form. A few weeks ago I tried a 
bottle of your Cocoarnr. The first appli- 
cation gave me relief and now the disease 
is effectually cured. I cheerfully recom- 
mend BURNETT’s COcOAINE to any one suf- 
fering with the above complaint. Yours 
respectfully, 
N. C. Stevens, Deputy Sheriff. 


Croton Pornt, June 27th, 1877. 

I HEREBY Certify that the entire stock of 
wine held by the late Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
of Croton Point, N. Y., which remained 
unsold at the time of his death has been 
placed in the hands of and is now offered 
for sale by Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber 
& Co., of New York City: 

This wine hgs remained in all its original 
purity undisturbed in the vaults of the 
estate since the death of Dr. Underhill, in 
1871; and, with all. the benefits of increased 
age, is now, for the purpose of closing the 
accounts of the estate, offered for sale at a 
much lower price than Dr. Underhill 
charged for the various vintages when 
comparatively new. 

Jno. V. Cockcrort, 
Agent for the Estate of Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
Deceased. 





Tbe above well-known pure wines are for 
sale at retail bv most of the leading drug- 
gists in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey 

t 


y. 

It is simply the pure juice of the grape, 
neither drugged, liquored, nor watered, and 
for medicinal or sacramental purposes can- 
not be surpassed. 

H. K. & F. B. Tourser & Co., 
General Agents. 


THE Wheat Gluten and Cold-Blast Flour 
Breads of the Health Food Co. have accom- 
plished a wonderful work in the case of two 
wretched dyspeptics, Mrs. Wilson and myself. 
I believe there are few sufferers from bad di- 
gestion who wonld not be made well by these 
sono Foods. Isaac R. WILson, Trenton, 





THE UNADULTERATED ARTICLE. 


THe X LCR Boneless Codfisb, which our 
readers have seen sdvertised in THE INDE- 
PENDENT from week to week, is one of the 
most delicious preparations for table use to 
be found on the grocers’ shelves. Great care is 
taken to relect the finest St. George’s Codfish, 
and no other is used in putting up this famous 
brand. Very many other brands on the market 
are 2 mixture ef poor codfish, haddock. and 
hake, andit is well worth the trouble to iosiet 
upon being furnished only with this delicious 
codfish. As a breakfast dish,in the form of 
fisb-cakes : r picked-up codfish, it is unequaled, 
and it will become in time as indispensable 
in the repertoire of the thrifty bousekeeper as 
is now nutmeg, cinnamon, and allspice. The 
only silver medal for its class was awarded to 
this brand, over all competitors at the Paris 
Exhibition, 1878 


a 
THE AGENTS’ HERALD. 

THE unprecedentea success of the above- 
named paper is astonisbing everybody, and yet 
itis only a just'reward for the amount of en- 
ergy, kil), push. and pluck that the young pro- 
prietor, Mr. L. Lum Smith, bas put into it. 
The paper is well edited and decidedly pros- 
perour-locking. It strives by earnest and well- 
written editorials to elevate the business it rep- 
resents and is certainly doing # good work. 
We predict for the paper ‘a bright future, and 
would call our readers’ attention to advertise- 
ment in this issue. 


a 

“ A FEAST of reason and flow of soul’”’ said 
the womau when she took her pan of Biscuit 
from the oven, and threw away four kinds of 
villainous compounds that she had purcbased, 
and which they called Saleratus. The same 
lady keeps on taiking, and says, after one trial 
of Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus, ifany 
ooe is not then satisfied that there is nothing 
like it, their uobelief will be their ruin. At re- 
tail evetywhere and at wholesale a of 
the Wholest Grocers. Depot 113 Liberty 
Street, New 
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To produce a healtl appetite and give 
tone to the system te necessary to use 
Thermaline, A temperance bitter, in sugar- 
coated capsules. All druggists. 25c. a box. 





Tue N. Y. JEwetry Co have an advertise- 
ment in another column «ftering a handsome, 
valuable, and durable thimble at the extreme- 
ly low price of seventy-five cents. 

Letters from lsdies who have received them 
speak in praise of them. 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


ReaD! Sore Throat and Catarrh Pow- 
der is the wonder of the age. No throat 
disease can resist it and for catarrh it has 
no equal. It clears the voice like a silver 
bell and is harmless as water. Every fami- 
ly should possess a bottle. Then throat 
disease and catarrh would be unknown. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of fifty cents. 
W. H. Read, 179 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more, Md., proprietor of Read’s Grand 
Duchess Cologne. References: Rev. Dr. 
Peck, Rev. Thos. Guard, Rev. Dr. Slicer, 
Commodore Vanderbilt, E T. Butler, 356 
Broadway, aod Jas. W. Bradley, 364 
Broadway, N. Y. 


a 
POVERTY AND SUFFERING. 

‘*‘] was dragged down with debt, poverty, 
and suffering for years, caused by a sich 
family and large bills for doctoring, which 
did them no good. I was completely dis- 
couraged, until one year’ago, by the advice 
of my pastor, I procured Hop Bitters and 
commenced their use; and in one month we 
were all well, and none of us have seen a 
sick day since. And I want to say to all 
poormen, Youcan keep your families well 
a year with Hop Bitters for less than one 
doctor’s visit will cost. I know it. 

‘*A WoORKINGMAN,” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 
in the world. The inventor hes used: this. splendid 
Hair Dye fo C 
tnjury 
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caiebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 a rk. 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
The Largest Assortment in the City. 


Switches, Frizzes, Curls, Waves, Wigs, etc. 


The fashionable and convenient Manifold, the 
Stylish Coquet Coiffure and ali the iate-. Parisian 
Novelties for »rranging the Hair. 20-page Iilustrated 
Catalogue free. Seud for it. 


H. JULIAN, 301 Canal Street, N.Y. 


Established 17 Years. 
THE SURPRISE HAIR BALM. 
Flowers 


Prepared purely from Barks, Roots, a 
Contains no poi ingredi ; beautifies and 
promotes the growth of Hair; prevents its falling 
out and eradicates dandruff. rrice, $1. 
THE ALMO HAIR COLORING. 
Justly celebrated for restoring gray huir to its 
natural color, strengthening the roots, and asa 
essing is unsurpassed for jucing a soft and 
glossy Spe rapce. Price. $1.56. Manufactured 
solely by H. JULIAN, 301 Canal 8t., N.Y. 


FOOD 














BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE. 


We provide vital, blood-making foods for all dis- 
8. 
Sufferers from Dyspeosia, Constipation, Nervous 
stration, and Diabetes should send for our free 
pamphlets. HEALTH FOOD Co.. 
74 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THE GREAT HOLIDAY GIFTS! 
Rare Confections! 
FINE CHOCOLATE 


in $1, $2, $3, and $5 Boxes, 
FOR CHOICE PRESENTS. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Cor. of 12th and Market Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 











SPECIALTIES IN CONFECTIONS, 


868 Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th st. 
FULL LINE OF FANOY BOXES AND IMITA- 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


MISS A. DE ETTA BLOODCOOD, 
Arist 1n' Wak Viewers, tenven Bilt, Sen- 
a i 
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13 Bible House, Astor Place, nD: ¥. 
CHURCH AND Hg lt tes ART FURNITURE, 
ETAL WOKK AN!) STAINED GLASS 
CHRISTMAS DKCORAT 198 8 for Churches 
schools, and. Dwell nee 
List of CATALOGUES on applica 


Real Value. 


UNION ADAMS 


HAS A LARGE AND ELEGANT VARIETY 
OF 


NECK-WEAR, HOUSE-ROBES, 
PAJAMAS, 


Silk Mufflers, and 
Handkerchiefs. 


FINE DRESS SHIRTS, 


LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS, 
MADE-UP AND KNITTED 
Under Flannels, 


SUSPENDERS AND UMBRELLAS, 
SUITABLE FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
1127 Broadway, near 26th St 


HOLIDAY CIFTS. 


BENEDIOT’S TIME, ESTABLISHED 1821. 
FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS, 

SOLID 18-KARAT GOLD JEWELRY. 

Also anew line of rich gold-plated goods, which 


we warrant to be one-tenth gold, at very close 
prices. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Keepers of the City Time, 
697 Broadway. near 4th Street, N. Y. 


FURNITURE 
FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


THE HANDSOMEST AND LARGEST STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 
OF ALL THE LATSST STYLES, WILL BE 
FOUND AT 


f. KRUTINA’S 
WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON ST. 
PRICES EXCEEDINGLY LOW. 


Station of the New York Elevated Railroad (east 
Side) at the entrance. 


WILHELM & GRAEF, 


NO. 1152 BROADWAY, NEAR 27th 8T., 
The latest nowveauties from Paris Exhibition in 


Porcelain and Faience, 


SUITABLE FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
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'@ Cooleys Cork Corset. 
A REVOLUTION IN CORSETS, 
few facts guaranteed to every purchaser. 


K,in place of Bone or Horn. 
Sipcefat. and 





and a 


2d 
Healthfal. 3d. 


ap having # cork-padded side-steel in every 
nth ot inne are the very Perfection of Comfort. 
yt Vee is the Cork Pad under 


the i Noo 
EuD & COOLEY, 


No. 451 and 458 Broadway, New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
COX & SONS, »™«. 


BRONZE D ART 


A choice selection of very fine real 
Bronzes, Mantel Clocks, and Vases, 
Decorated Table Wares, and Rich Cut 


Glass at very moderate prices. 


Nos. 246---25? Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 


—— 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 





BURT’S SHOES. 

The best Shoes are those made by 
EDWIN C. BURT, New York. 
Ask for BURT’S SHOES, and notice 
the stamp on the sole and lining, 
ee the name of Eowin C. Burt 

Such sgods, are genuine 
and warranted. dto 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
42387 Fulton &t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 


who are his Special Agents, 
for their Llustra Cate 
alogue and Price-List. 


Goods for- 
warded by mail 

















MAKE VOUR OWN ¥UGS. 
Something new! Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one 
can make them, at a small expense. Greac induce- 
senrnre pout arte tosgents everywhere 
ro erns and prices, with stam 
E.8.FROS?L & CO., 22 Tremont How. Boston, Mass. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


RESTAURANT AND OONFEOTIONERY, 
30 CLINTON ST., BROOKLYN, 
Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 


Wedding Receptions. Parties, Dinners, etc. sup- 
ied with a choice variety of 


Ice Cream, Ices, Charlotte ¢o" Russe, Oysters. 
Jellied Game. Pyram ottoes, 
Bridal and Fancy Cakes, "Vane ete. 


Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver, and Glass 
furnished. 
RETIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE, AND FELT, 
RETAILD at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
J.H. DAY Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., near Church St.. N. ¥. 

















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WURS Merge 
FLORAL GUIDE 


beautiful work of 100 Pages, One Colored 
Flower Plate, aud 300 Hiluatrass fons, with De- 
scriptions of the at Flowers and Vegetables and 
how togrowthem. Allfora FIVE-CENTSTAMP. In 
ss og or German. 


e Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 
ex Coloved Plates, and many hundred Engravings. 
For 50 certs in meet _— $1.00 in elegant cloth. 
In German or Epglis 


Vick’s aeeeated Monthly Magazine-32 
Pages.a Colored Plate in every number, and many 
bey Engravings. Price $1.25a year; Five Copies for 





Vick’s Seeds are the best in the world. Send 
FIVE-CENT STAMP for 8 FLORAL GUIDE, containing 
List = ‘sneer and plenty of information. 

Aa JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


E. WALKER’S SONS, 


BOOK-MAKERS, 


NO. 14 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


Our Book-bindery is MOST COMPLETE IN BVERY 
DEPARTMENT. Handsome and expensive EMBLEM- 
ATIC DESIGNS for ali the lead subscription works, 
including the ART Hit RT TREASURES OF 





BENG 5 mperial epeare, we 
of European Art. a ahappienae of the Centen 
bition, Guizot’s =. of France and Gngland. PIc- 


ter ost wore 

8 large folio fpanesonare. more Clit: Sob edition, 
eee in rea tkey Morocco, 00 per 
vol. Atl other serial publications in like Ghoortie, 


Qur et... can be easilv learned from a record of 
over 40 YEARS OF ESTABLISHED re Ees. Our aim 
is to please and to give honest work at only a reason- 
able price. Liberal terms to.ag. nts and canvassers, 


E. WALKER’S SONS, 


publishers of THE Breton y F OMAN. 
418M. By Rev. John Dowli 

woth. 90 pages. Profusely i hastrated 4 ce, $4. 
| —— indispensabie to the tibrary of every 


ALY ES ‘or mre vo pe dnd YORK 


iusteaved yeh el-plate engraving ‘and 
ere ine ae 200 begre appre Seo or eminent hen “of all 
4: nominations. 
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MERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY 
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WERIDEN CUTLERY 
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ST. NICHOLAS, 


SORIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
NicHoLas. Bilny prowert ie suber the giver: 


The Children’s Art Magazine. 
The London Literary World says of it: “* There is 


oO magazine for the young that can be seid to equal 


this choice production of Scribner’s press.’ 


GOOD THINGS FOR: 1879. 


Frank RB. Stockton’s new serial for boys, “ A Joll 
Fellowship,” begun in November, will ran throug 
tbe year. “ Eyebright,’’ by Susan Coolidge, com- 
mences soon, and a fairy story. by Juliun Haw- 
thorne, begins in the Cortatmnnn wens, Each number 
is ‘a host in itself’—full of the Best stories and 
ieseresions tor boys and girs. 


The Christmas Holiday Number, 


(Issued December 14th, price 25 cents), 


has among its contributors the following well- 
known writers : 


JOHN CREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
CHARLES DUOLEY WARNER, 
MARY MAPES DODCE, 
SUSAN COOLIDCE, 
‘JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
CELIA THAXTER, 
Mrs. eee HODCSON 


URNETT, 
author of ei — e ae and ‘* Ha- 
werth’s.” The artists: Frederic Dielman, Alfred 


Kappes. J. e Beard. Kelly, Fidelia Bridges. order tie 
Per Ada Ledyard, Alfred os F. 
aoa * Sol Eytinge, Jessie Curtis, C. 

many others. 


The Elegant Bound Volumes 


in red and gold,are in themacives, a cheap anda 
MAGNIFICENT LIB 

containing more matter than $100 wore of ordinary 

books. Each volume is complete. 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON 


isthe new bound volume for 1878, in red and gold. 
with sSusimoted cover-lining, containing over 800 

pages ang nearly 600 pictures. Price $4. A full set 
of ST. NICHOLAS (five volumes). in black wainut 
case, the name “ St. Nicholas” inlaia on the top, $20. 

Bound volumes and cases may be had of all Book 
and Newsdealers, or will be sent, on receipt of price, 
by the Publishers 

We bind back numbers for $1a volume (and 32cents 
for return postage), or send the red and gold covers 
for 75 cents. 


Price 33 ayear. 235 Cents a number. 


S. Reinhart, and 


For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, New York. 


PATENTS, 


In connection with the publication of 
the Scientific American, we continue to act 
as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, Trade- 
Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, England, France, 
Germany, efc. In this line of business we 
have had thirty-four y« ars’ experience. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed 
in the Scientific American. This larze and 
splendidly-illustrated weekly paper shows 
the current progress of Science, is very in- 
teresting, and has an enormous circulation. 
Subscriptions $3.20 a year, postpaid. Sin- 
gle copies 10 cents. Sold at all bookstores 
and news. offices. 

Can I Obtain a Patent?!—The quick- 
est and best way to obtain a satisfactory 
answer, without expense, is to write to us 
(Munn & Co.) describing the invention, 
with a small sketch. All we need is to get 
the idea. We will immediately answer 
and give the necessary instructions. For 
this advice we make no charge. 

We also send free our Hand-book about 
the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade- 
Marks, their costs, and how procured, with 
hints for procuring advances on inven- 
tions, Address MUNN & CO., Publishers 
of the Scientific American, 37 Park Row, 


Bets TT 
EAR 

















MONTHLY. 


MAGAZINE! 


One: hundred pag pages reading each 
(1200 pages a year), for 
$1.56 por ammum, Post pala. 


Try this Popular Monthly. 
‘TuLusTRarED. 
An + Breiing Séa Story, 
Romantic Love Story, 
a Thrilling Tale of Travel, 
£,Continnen. Stery, 
Poems 
Our Juvenile and Humor- 
ous ents, 
And other Entertaining Beading, 
IN BVERY NUMBER. 


fend for Sample Copy. 
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THE WEEKLY PRESS. 


A Complete Political, Commercial, 


Literary, and Family Journal. 


GENERAL NEWS DEPARTMENT.—As bereto- 
fore, THE WEEKLY PRESS will publish the latest 
Associated Press dispaiches trom all partsof the 
world, and, in addition, will contain special tele- 
graphic news from our own correspondents in all 
sections of the Union. 


STATE NEWS DEPARTMENT.—Our State De- 
partment, which has attracted so much attention 
and been so warmly received during the past year, 
will be greatly improved for 1879, and all events of 
importance will be faithfully chronicled by corre- 
spondents in every city, town, and hamlet in tbis 
commonwealth. This feature will be fully appre- 
ciated not only by Pennsylvania readers, but by 
others who formerly resided in this state. 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE.—Arrangements have 
been completed for the receipt of weekly letters 
from New York, Boston, Washington, and other 
cities, and our pumerous correspondents in the 
West and on the Pacific Coast will contirue their 
interesting contributions. Our regular European 
letters will also be a prominent feature of THE 
WEEKLY PRESS for the coming year, several dis- 
tinguished writers having recently been added to 
our already large staff. 


INCIDENTS OF CITY LIFE.—This always inter- 
esting department will be greatly extended, and is 
to include, in addition to the regular local news, 
soecial articles to be furnished by the best descrip- 
tive writers on the city staff. All phases of lifeina 
great metropolis will be reflected in this department, 
and should prove both entertaining and instructive. 


LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS DEPART- 
MENT. —The Literary Department of THE WEEKLY 
PRESS will be under the contro! of DR. R. SHEL- 
TON MACKENZIE, literary critic of THE Press, 
who will be aided in the miscellaneous selections by 
experience d members of the editorial coros. Our 
aim will be to furnish the very best original and se- 
lected matter that can be obtained—such as stories, 
poems, sketches, etc., ete.—thus giving many col 
umns of matter of interest to all classes of readers. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMRNT.—MR. 
THOMAS MEEHAN, the editor of this well-know. 
and very valuable Department of THE WEEKLY 


PRESs, will r main in charge during the coming 
year,and the mere statement of this fact wil! be 
sufficient t) commend this journal to all who are 


engaged in Agricultura! pursuics. 


FINANCIAL AND COWMERCIAL PEPART- 
MENT.—Nearly all cla-ses of readers will find our 
Finarcial and Commercial reports of inestimable 
value in their business relations, ‘or this news can 
always be relied upon as unbiased and authoritative. 
The farm¢r, the manufacturer,and the merchart 
cannot afford to be in ignorance of events constantly 
occurring in the business world, and to them the 
information given by THE WEEKLY PREsS is a 
necessity. Our quotations are always the very latest 
that can be obtained, and are telegraphed from all 
the business centers of the globe. 


OUR LITTLE PEOPLE.—Since this department 
was started we have received many letters of con- 
gratulation from both parents and children, and in 
the future this feature will be made even more 
prominent than in the past. It is to be placedin 
charge of a talented lady. whose love for the little 
folks cannot fail to guide her hand aright inthe 
lection of their weekly feast. The Puzzler’s Realm, 
which has proved so popular, will remain in charge 
of its well-known editor, MR. WM. B. GRAFFAM, 
of West Scarboro, Maine. 


THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT.—It will be 
seenthat not only one page. but the entire paper 
will be carefully edited, and nothing that could pos- 
sibly add to the value of the journal will be omitted. 
The editorial page prover will include leading ar- 
ticles on all the current topics of the hour and THE 
PRESS is Republican in principle. It will be found 
thatin great questions its influence will ever be cast 
in favor of the rigbt, irrespective of partisan or 
other influerce. 


se- 


TERMS: 


TWO DULLARS PER YEAR (Postage Paid). 





New subscribers sending Two Dollars now wil' b 
credited with the paper until January Ist, 180. 





SINGLE COPIES FIVE CENTS. 


ASK YOUR NEWSDEALER FOR IT. 


THE PRESS COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


S. W. cor. Seventh and Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, 


DAILY AND WEEKLY, QUARTO. 
BOSTON, Mass. 


The Largest, Cheapest, and Best Family N: ws- 

per in New England. Edited with special r-ter- 
ence to the varied tastes and r¢quirements of the 
home circle. All the foreign and local news pub- 
lished promptly. 


Daily Tranecript, #10 per arnum, in advance. 
Weekly 





é copies to on? address) $7.50 per 
annum in advance. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 
NEW BOOKS AT HALF PRICE. 


We mati to any address in the United States the 
best bouks in all departments of literatrre, atandurd 





and miscelianeous, at half list price. Our stock 
the largest in the United States, and additions being 
daily lade. Catalogue Sees: | — postal, with name 
Cee oude Blade, the pest tae 
fished. Address THE BLADU, Toledo. 0. 
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CHRISTMAS 


AND 
4 


NEW YEARS OFFERINGS, 


Rich Laces, 


SETS, SINGLY, AND BY THE YARD. 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 


NECK HALF-HDKFS., COLLARETTES, 
PELERINES, SCARFS, 
FICHUS, PENDANTS, ETc. 
IN COMBINATIONS OF 


VALENCIENNES, 
DUCHESSE, REAL BRETONNE, 
IRISH POINT, and RAGUS LACES, 
with WHITE and COLORED INDIA MULL and 
LINEN LAWNS. 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 


KMBROIDERED, 
LACE-TRIMMED, 
SCALLOPED EDGES, and 
COLORED. BORDERED. 


POINT, 


SEAL, 
INITIAL, 


Fancy Hosiery 


LACE FRONT, OPEN-WORKED, 
FANCY CLOCKED, AND EMBROIDERED SILK, 
PLALN and STRIPED CASHMERE, 
PLAIN, LACE-WORKED, CLOCKED, and EM- 
BROLDERED BALBRIGGAN HOSE. 


GLOVES. 


KID, DOG-SKIN. 
“GANTS.DE SUEDE.” 
AND FABRIC GLOVES. 


LONDON STYLES IN 


NEGK DRESSINGS, 


ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
STUDY AND SMOKING JACKETS, 
DRESS SHIRTS. 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


PERSIAN SILK MUFFLERS AND HDKFS, 
EMB. VELVET BAGS AND BELTS TO MATCH, 
BUCKSKIN VESTS, SHIRTS, AND SKIRTS, 
LADIES’ FANCY SILK TIES, 
CREPE HALF-HDKFS, Etc. 


ARCTIC AND EIDER DOWN 
QUILTS, 


BOYS’ AND MISSES’ 


SUITS ULSTERS, and OVERCOATS, 


Infants’ Wardrobes, 
Wedding Trousseaux, ete. 
Also a Rich Stock of 
PLAIN, DAMASSE, AND BROCADE 
Evening Silks, 
Grenadines, Gazes, ete. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 





Financial, 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The general condition of 
all branches of trade remain substantially 
the same as at the date of our last review. 
All departments are seasonably dull, with 
no material fluctuation in values. The 
markets are almost wholly without specu- 
lative action, and, with the resumption of 
specie payments 60 near at band, there is 
no disposition on the part of buyers to an- 
ticipate requirements, As usual at this 
time of year, merchants are chiefly engaged 
in closing up accounts, preparatory to the 
annual settlements. The export trade 
keeps up to fair proportions, though some- 





what unsettled by the financial disturb- 
ances in Great Britain. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. — The 
figures of imports marketed and exports at 
New York for the first five months of the 
current fiscal year—July 1st to November 
30th—compare as follows with the previous 
year: 





1878-9. 1877-8. 
July ist to July ist to 
Nov, 30th. Nov, 30th 
Imports marketed.... ....8124,957,000 $132,483,000 
Produce exported. «++ 150,344,000 136,335,000 
Specie exported.. «+. 8,182,000 4,867,000 
Specie imported... ....... 5,547,000 6,812,000 


The foreign commerce of the port of 
New York for the past week was as fol- 
lows: general merchandise imports, | in: 
cluding dry goods, $7,272,070; and produce 
exports, $6,164,702. 

The total imports since January 1st, this 
year, were $272 991,078, against $306,833, - 
271 for the same period last year and 
$299,531,122 in 1876. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary 1st, this year, were $327,526,596, 
against $277,178,944 for the same time 
last year and $257,188,656 in 1876. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
AGENCY.—Parties, in dealing with an as- 
sumed agent, are bound to see and be 
assured that he is the agent he represents 
himself to be and that he is acting within 
the scope of his powers. If a father au- 
thorizes his son to act as his agent in respect 
to his notes on another, then, to the extent 
of the authority conferred, the acts and 
statements of the son while performing the 
business of the agency will be binding. 
But authority in a son to keep a party’s 
books and accounts and to figure the inter- 
est due on notes does not show authority 
in the son to collect and settle such notes 
or accounts.—Reynolds vs. Ferree, Sup. 

t. 

INsURANCE.—A requirement that the 
insured shall give the insurer notice of any 
mortgage on the insured property is‘ not 
answered by mailing a notice, unless it 
was actually received.—Piath vs. Minn, 
Fire Association, Sup. Ct., Minn. 

INSURANCE.—A condilion that a policy 
should become void ‘‘by the removal of 
the owner or occupant” refers only to a 
permanent removal and entire abandon- 
ment of the premises,—Cummins 2s, Agri- 
cultural Ins. Co., Sup. Ct., New York. 

PARTNERSHIP.—As between a firm and a 
creditor thereof, a note given in the firm 
name, without authority, by one partner, 
after dissolution, for a debt of the firm, 
the parties to the note intending io bind 
and believing the note was binding on the 
firm, will not extinguish the firm debt. 
As between the partners themselves, tbe 
non-consenting partner will be bound to 
make contributions to the partner paying 
the debt.—Gardner os. Conn, Sup. Ct., 
Ohio. 

PARTNERSHIP.— Under the dissolution of 
a firm a creditor received the individual 
notes of one of the partners fora firm debt. 
There being conflicting testimony as to 
whether these notes were taken in payment 
of the debt or merely as collaterals, it was 
held that the amount of firm property 
turned over to the maker of the notes upon 
the dissolution of the firm and his ability 
to pay the creditor’s demand were proper 
facts to be considered by the jury, in con- 
nection with other circumstances, in deter- 
mining whether such agreement was made. 
In this decision the court declared that, if 
these notes were made, postponing the 
time of payment of the debt, without the 
assent of one partner, it was a question 
whether such partner should not be con- 
sidered as merely a surety for the debt, and 
discharged from liability by the creditor’s 
acceptance of his partner’s individual notes. 
—Gates vs. Hughes, Sup. Ct., Wis. 


THE MONEY MARKET was easy all 
through the week,under an accumulation of 
loanable fands and a limited inquiry. 
Nearly all the business was done at 8 to 4 
per cent. for call loans on stock collateral, 
and 2 to 3 per cent. on Government bonds. 
There was little doing in mercantile paper. 
We quote first-class endorsed notes of short 
date at 4 to 41g per cent.; four months at 
414 to 5 per cent.; and good single names, 
four to six months, at 54 to 7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—British ~ consols 
were weak and irregular, because of the 
failure of the West of England Bank and 
the reported trouble in other firms in Lon- 
don and Manchester. The closing price 
was 94} to 94 7-16. United States bonds 
were generally firm and higher, while 
American railway securities were unset- 
tled and lower. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was firm and 
higher, closing at $4.8254@€4 88 for sixty- 
days bills and $4 874@4,871¢ for,demand 
tothe £. New York Exchange was quoted 
on Saturday at the places named as follows: 
Savannah, buying } offered, selling par; 


Charleston, weak, buying }¢ discount, sell- : 
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ing par @t prem.; New Orleans, com. 
5-16, bank 4; Chicago, firm, buying 1-10 
dis., selling 1-10 prem.; and Boston 25c. 
Sage | if 

SILVER was easier in the London mar- 
ket, and the bullion value of the 412%- 
grain dollar is now $0.8449 gold. We 
quote: 


Buying. Selling. 
Bar Silver (gold)......0 | .ccccceseceecees 109% no 
Trade Dollars (currency) .......... .... 98%, 99 
Halves and Quarters...............s0.0+. 98% 9934 
Dimes and Half Dimes...............++-- 9854 98% 


GOLD was tame and devoid of interest. 
All the sales were at 100}. i 

The Assistant Treasurer at New York 
paid out during the week $376,000 in coin 
interest and $1,041,300 in redemption of 
called bonds. $3 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the 
Stock Exchange was rather tame, though 
there were sometimes rapid fluctuations in 
prices. The chief speculative interest was 
centered in the Granger shares, Lake 
Shore, and the coal stocks. The market 
was alternately weak and firm each day; 
but the fluctuations were not wide outside 
of the coal shares and Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy. The investment shares 
were in good demand at well-sustained 
prices, The transactions for the week were 
877,000 shares, against 1,020,000 shares for 
the preceding week. 

The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week : 

Open= Highe Low- Clos- 


Albany and Susquehanna... — _ _ 1 


Atl, and Pac. Te).... «esses ~ 294 2% 2% 2 
Burlington, C. R.,and N..... _ _ oe 21 
Canada Southern............ 39 39 38% 


Chicago and Northwestern. 464 48 45% 45% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 76% 7446 7% 144% 


C., R.1., and Pacitic. .... 18 8s «Ni LAT 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..1105% 110% 105% 10x 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen........ 5% 6% 5% 6 

Cor Cog Coy ON En 5 .0-'-c0000 31% 860 82K BKK 









Chicago and Alton..... 80 Kt) 79 
Chicago and Alton, pf _ - - 103 
Consolidation Coal .... - ~ - 25 
CENEON 2... .ccccccce-cerce _ - _ 22 
Del., Lack., and Wester 2 435% 42 413% 
Del. and Hudson Canal...... 3446 88KG AKC 
Express—Adams..... =_ > ad 105% 
American. ...... 7 “ — 417 
United States..... — - - 41646 
Wells, Fargo & Co, — ar - 98 
MPIC. 0.00. .csccccccccccscccoreos 18% 18% sisdTSGCsaTK 
BR arleMi eco csicediee. cvcecccuce 42% M42 ids 
Ban. and St. Joseph......... 13% OA 138% 8613% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref... 345 365 34% 35% 
Illinois Central... ......ccseee 78 3s 0% iT% 
Kansas Pacific............<0+: - — _ 9 
Lake SHOFC...:....ccc.ccseseee 684 6936 «= BH HOG 
Michigan Central..... .....++ 684 68% 673% 68% 
Morris and Essex............. 7% #«%s 6K COTA 
Mil. and St.Paul ......... - 35% 85% 33% 33% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf. ....... 72% 136 13% 725% 
ST CO ya nstenieens 112% 112K =(112% «(110K 
MS. Gameeeh, ... . aoqacps 2636 2% 26% 2% 
N. Y., N. H., and Hart..... _- - — 15554 
Ohio and Miss............ «0. 7 1% Us 1% 
Ohio and Miss., pfd ..,...... 16 18% 16 18 
Ontario Silver, ex div........ 39 39% «39 39 
Pacific Mail. ...  ......+06 18 18% 12% 18% 
Pande £25) 3.5.8 ...2ceeces 122 12 12 121 


Pittsburgh and Ft.Wayne..100% 100% 100i 100% 


Quicksilver.. . ...... 13 13 13 R 
Quicksilver, préef...... 0 ..2..— - _- 33 
Rensselaer and Saratoga... — - _ 7 
St. L., fron Mtn ........46- “4 4 4 18 
St. Louis, K.C.,& N... ...... 06 1% 6% 6% 
St. Louis, K.0.,&N., pfd... 25% 2% 2% 2% 
Wabaah......scccceses  ccnee 2234 23% 204 2134 
Onion Pavific........sescoeres 65% 675 65% 67 
Western Union Telegraph... 9% 95% 93% 94 
M., K., anid Texas.........00. 5% 63 5% 5% 


St. L. and Svo Francisco... 3% 3% 3% 3 
St. Louis & San F., pfd .... 4 4% 446 4% 
St. L. & San Fr., ist, pfd.... 10 ll 10 10% 
Sutro Tunnel ......... .. .. 4.85 485 4% 436 


The bill which has been passed by the 
House of Representatives to regulate inter- 
state commerce and to prohibit unjust dis- 
criminations by common carriers is a very 
important one, and if it should become a 
law the business of all the railroads of the 
country would be placed under the super- 
vision of the General Government. This 
bill declares it unlawful to discriminate in 
the matter of freights; to allow any re- 
bate; to pool freignts; or to change the 
schedule of rates except on five days’ 
notice. 

A letter has been published from J. H. 
Swoyer, chairman of the Lehigh Valley 
coal operators, in which he says, in re- 
sponse to the note of Messrs. Gowan and 
Dickson, of the Board of Control: ‘‘ We 
were appointed a committee only for the 
purpose of atranging for temporary stop- 

to sustain the trade, pending definite 
negotiations in January, and afterward for 
an -atrangement for 1879. If you insist 
that a permanent arrangement must be 
made before January 1st, we, as a com- 
mittee, have no authority and no business 
necessary to occupy your time further. If 
Iam wrong in this construction of your 
letter and you do not make it a conden 
that an arrangement shall be concluded be- 
fore January 1st, please advise me.” 

This letter, if it means anything, means 
that a renewal of a coal combination for 
1879 is impossible. 





The magnitude of the interests involved 
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in this coal business may be judged some- 
what from the following statement of the 
amount of stock and bonds of the leading 
companies in the anthracite region: 








Philadelphia and Read + $119,553,075 
New Jersey Central... ni sR es 87,330,000 
Lehigh eee. sce 53,226,855 
Delaware and Hudson 4 a“ 36,166,000 
Morrisand Essex........ ...00. cesses 34,194,000 
paawere. Typo Western... OS 
] aland Navigation 26,641 
‘ Grant Navigation 
Penns. ia Coal,... 500 
s Canal...... Bee 





The managers of the Burlington and 
Quincy Road have determined to increase 
their capital stock by 10 per cent., making 
$2,700,000 to be soon offered -to their pres 
ent stockholders at par, cirrying the next 
March dividend, in place of the further use 
of their general mortgage. The company 
will in the early future issue a statement of 
their condition and needs, for the informa 
tion of their shareholders, who have the 
option of taking the $2,750,000 new stock 
to be issued. In advance of this we have 
obtained the following approximate figures: 
The surplus for the current year will 
amount to about $900.000. The new stock 
will bring in $2,750,000, making a total of 
$3,650,000. The expenditures to which 
this will be applied, a large part of them 
having already been made, are as follows: 
new rolliog stock, $1,200,000; 90 miles of 
new road in Iowa, $900,000; bonds falling 
due in April and May, 1879, $600,000; im- 
provement of Iowa line, $600,000; and 
other new construction $400,000. These 
items make a total of $3,700,000. This list 
of expenditures does not include an item 
of $275,000 paid this year on account of 
litigated taxes, which the court decided the 
company must pay. 

The directors of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company held a quarterly meeting 
on Wednesday, at which a report of the 
condition of the company for the three 
months ending December 31st was sub- 
mitted. This report shows that the net 
profits up to that date were $1,873,677.40 
and the expenses $1,093,600, leaving a 
balance of $780,077.40. Fiom this a divi- 
dend of 14 percent. on the capital stock 
outstanding, which requires $525,936, is 
dc ducted, which leaves $254,141.40 in the 
treasury. This dividena of 1} per cent. to 
the stockkolders is declared payable on the 
15th of next January. 

Railroad and steamship lines are again 
slaughtering schedule rates on through 
freights. Last week the lowest through 
rates to be obtained were 80 cents per 100 
pounds, and this week they are as low as 60 
eo per 100 pounds from Chicago to Liver- 
pool. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The follow- 
ing are the comparative earnings of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company: 

For the month of November, 1878........... $1,543,000 


For eleven months, 1878. 
For eleven months, 1877 





The following are the comparative earn- 
ings of the Union Pacific Railroad Com 
pany for the month of October: 


1877. 1878, Increase+ 
Gross earnings. . .$1,829,171 65 $1,442,161 76 $113,490 11 
Expenses..... ... 547,154 09 429,696 79 — 





Netearnings. $782017 56 $1,012,964 99 $230,947 43 


RAILROAD BONDS were in brisk de- 
mand and the market generally was strong. 
The transactions were largest in Denver 
and Rio Grande, Chicago and Northwest- 
ern, St. Paul, Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, 
and C., C., and I. C. issues. The greatest 
advance was in Chicago, St. Paul, and 
Minneapolis 1sts. Chic., Bur., and Quincy 
consol. 78 sold at 116. Central Pacific 
land grants rose to 94, Union Pacific sink- 
ing funds to 104, and C., C., and I. C. sec- 
ondsto 19%. OC., C., and I. C. firsts, how- 
ever, declined to 604; and Missouri, Kansas, 
and Texas consol. assented to 51. Denver 
and Rio Grande firsts sold at 9214@92}. 
Chicago and Alton firsts sold at 117. Al- 
bany and Susquehanna seconds declined 
from 100 to 9914. 

STATE BONDS were moderately active. 
Louisiana consols sold down to 714 and up 
to.73 at the close. Tennessee, old, ad- 
vanced to 357g: while do., new series, de- 
clined to 29. District of Columbia 3-65s 
rose to 794. Some round amounts of North 
Carolina special tax changed hands at 214. 
Old January and July sold at 19. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active 
and firm, especially toward the close. 
Leading dealers report a growing disposi- 
tion on the part of savings banks and cap- 
italists to put their money in United States 
bonds, pending the experiment of resump- 
tion. , 

The closing quotations were as follows: 


: Bid: Asked. 
United States currency sixes........., 119% 120% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 1064 1065 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon. ..... 108% 109% 


United States sixes, 1865, new, reg..... 100% 101 
United States sixes, 1865. counon...... 108% 104 
United States sixes, 1867, registered.. 108 108% 
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United States sixes, 1867, coupon...... 106 106 s : 
vai ey sen. etre oex | What Shall we Wo With OU| . ccc. vance oc tunecucs or we |B» W. MERRIAM & CO 
United States sixes, 1868, coupon..... 109% 110 re, invi a 4 a 
United States ten-forties, registered.. 108 108% s s Squa ‘es feran Inspection of the y 
United States ten-forties, coupon..,.. 108 108% most extensive and varied collect ad "4 
United States fives. 1981, registered... 106% 108% Five- Twenties, “4 ollectinof| S77 BROADWAY, 
United States fives, 1881, coupon....... 106% 16% artistic and useful goods ibey hay 
United Staves 4s, 1891, registered..., 104i 104K The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties of 1865 8 y Rave NEW YORK, 
United States 4s, 1891, coupon........ 104% 104, | by the Government, and the fact that the Five- | eyer shown, including examples of MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
United States fours, 190%, registered... 99% 99 Twenties of 1867, of which there are over three hun- 
United States fours. 1907, coupon...... 100% ico | dred millions outstanding inthe hands of investors. | thejr Gold and Silversmith’s work 


The Secretary of the Treasury has issued 
the seventy-fourth call for the redemption 
of 5-20 bonds, The principal and interest 
will be paid at the Treasury on and after 
the 9th day of March, 1879, and the inter- 
est will cease on that day. The following 
is a description of the bonds: 

Coupon bonds dated July ist, 1865, name- 
ly: $100, No. 146,001 to No. 147, 000. both 
inclusive; $500, No. 104,001 to No 105,000, 
both inclusive; $1,000, No. 200,001 to No. 
204 000, both inclusive. Total coupon, 
$2,000,000. 

Registered bonds redeemable at the pleas- 
ure of the United States after the first day 
of July, 1870, as follows: $100, No. 19,261 
to No. 19,279, both inclusive; $500, No. 
11,321 to No. 11,326, both inclusive; $1,000, 
No. 39,301 to No. 39,304, both inclusive; 
$5,000, No. 12.701 to No. 12,704, both in- 
clusive; $10,000, No. 25,351 to No. 25,700, 
both inclusive; total registered, $3,000,000; 
aggregate, $5 000,000. 

Secretary Sherman has also issued a cir- 
cular stating that after the 1st of January 
no distinction between coin and United 
States notes will be made in settling the 
accounts of United States officers involving 
transactions which occur subsequently to 
that date. Payments of interest or princi- 
pal of the public debt will be made in coin 
or paper, as the holders prefer. 


TREASURY BALANCES.-—-The Treas- 
ury now holds $349,155,000 in United States 
bonds to secure bank circulation and $13,- 
933,300 in bonds to secure public deposits, 
United States bonds deposited on account of 
subscriptions to the 4-per-cent. loan, $3,- 
759,950. United States bonds deposited 
for circulation for the week, $666,500 
Amount withdrawn, $1,205,000. Na- 
tional bank circulation outstanding: 
currency notes, $322,046 095; gold notes, 
$1,468,820. The receipts of national bank- 
notes for redemption for the week, as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of last year, are as follows: 





1877. 1878. 
New YOork,,.....c0.e00.-02.- $886,000 $235,000 
Boston.... ...- eevee 2,240,000 952,000 
Philadelphia ......++..+... + 403,000 71,000 
Miscellaneous.... .. ..-..- 986,000 407,000 
Total receipts . .....84.515.000 $1,665,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
moderate gain in both specie and legal 
tender, while the loan and deposit liabili- 
ties were largely reduced. The result isa 
gain of $1,461,750 in surplus reserve, the 
banks now holding $9,827,800, against $8,- 
155, 600 one year ago. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 





December 14th. Comparisons, 
LOan8  ... «000 ee eee oeeeeee $205,047.00 Dec,. ..81.758.300 
Specie. . ‘ eee 20,882,900 Inc..... 713,200 
Legal-tenders seco es 40,468,500 Inc... 517,500 
Total reserve... - . 61 361,400 Ine.... 1,230,700 
Deposits. ......... -- « 206,134,400 Dec... 942,200 
Reserve requireil..., . 51,533,600 Dec... 231,050 
RR » 9,827,800 Inc... 1,401,750 
Circulation.................. 20,141,600 Ine. . 83,400 


CITY BANK STOCKS were quiet. 
The latest quotations were as follows: 









































Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked, 
MIOR 500.20. avuf’s’& Mer. — 85 
Am’can Exch.. 1003 101 |Marine 5s — 
Bute’rs & Drs... Market ~~ 10 — 
Central Nat’nl. - r Ww — 
Chase Nat. B’k. 4 — !Mech. B g As.. 2 =— 
Chatham........ — |M oy Trad. 70 — 
Chemical....... _ er ile,. ... 8% 100 
City..... " 200 erchants' 122 _ 
Commeree...... 7 4% — |'Mer. xchange 6 — 
Continental... — |Metro - 20 = 121 
Corn Exchange. wb = Nassau. - & 8 
t River..... 90 — |New York.....: = 124 
First National. 400 — |Ninth Nat'l. 70 
fourth Nas’n "1, 9 98 |North Amer.. 6934 ZL 
rei woierap > 150 |North River. . — 
nue 235 - IG. covcces sce 127 
jantatin Nato. = Binaccccces ses ay — 
A 7% |Phenix cosee = 100 
80 |Repubiic 82 82% 
— oe & Leather — 106 
209 48t. Nicholas 7 80 
140 {State of N.Y..n 99 — 
Leather Manfs’ 132 -_ nion ..... svoee 142 160 
Manhattan..... 140 

















NEW YORK CITY, 
JERSEY CITY, 
BROOKLYN, 


WARREN CO., N. J., 
BONDS, 


FOR SALE BY 


GEO. K. SISTARE, 


No. 17 Nassau Street.. 





come next in order, is causing a general inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as to which issue 
of Government Securities they shall select in mak- 
ing an exchange while they can realize the present 
premium. 

The desirable bonds for investment are the 
“Fours,” ‘ Four-and-halfs,” “Fives,” ‘“ Ten-For- 
ties,” ** Sixes of 1881” (second and third series), and 
“Currency Sixes.” 

In addition to this demand from holders of Five- 
Twenties, there is a large demand from new invest- 
ors, more widespread than for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for a gradual ad 
vance in the prices of the issues which are most 
desirable. 

We have just published the fifth edition of ou 
“MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
designed to answer all questions in regard to these 
securities and to give full information to intending 
investors, copies of which can be had on application 
at our Office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, 


No. 5 Nassau St , New York City. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL STREET, New York, 


issue against cash deposited or satisfactory guaran- 
ty of repayment Circular Groeite for panvergts in 
dollars, for use in the ta’ d adjacent 
conneen) \ od L: saupte. poh for t use in any 
art of the wo: 

Application foe Credits may be made to the above 
house direct, or through any first-class bank or 
panker in this country. 


A GOOD PLAN 


One of the latest methods adopted in operating in 
stocks is that of uniting capital of various sums by 








sess. 


mena it_to t ra careful consideration of the 
public. They: soll Bein ss on this new plan, and 
promise oe intrusted to them with 


ence with any 
large orsmal euins. We 





Improved ween First Mortgage Mines. 9 per cent., 
half yearly in New York. During our eight ears 
or in- 


$10,000. V 
parties who iovest io these ret 
NS & CO 
Counselors at Law, Barkers, and Loan Agents, Law- 
rence, Kansis and 243 Broadway, New York. 





r ee CONSOLIDATED EUR#KA AND TIGER 


on application. Full shares, 10; halt ‘shares, Ad- 


$ as! L. 
5 § EGER, V.-Pres.; 
W. W. CoBLE, Secretary; O. F. CHENEY, Tressurer. 
NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, corner 8th 


Ave, and Mtb Street. Interest commencing from 
Ist. of each month. Assets, #3,519,126.16. Sur 


the 
plus, $518,413.77. 

HARD G. a President. 
Cc. W. BRINCKERHOFF, Secretary 


MANUFACTURING AND STATE RIGHTS 
for sale under a valuable patent. Address box 1926, 
P. O., New York. 


¢ fits 0 days’ i t t of 
$1300 Pin Western Colon, Ocober sty, SLOO 
ee ages returns 4 be tf week on Stock Options of 
20 50, 


Official Reports ana Circulars Free. Address 
PoTTsR WIGHT & Co., Bankers, 15 Wail St.,N. ¥ 














0 ok 
Address BAXTER & CU., 


laining eve’ 
7 Wall Street, New York. 


ankers, No. 





IN these times there is no surer or quicker method 
of makin, Sy than to invest a few hundred dol- 
Frothingham & 

ew York, are reliable 


rge amounts for many of their cus- 


— Their Weekly Financial Report is sent free. 


TANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Statement — Ist. 1878. 
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similar to those displayed at Paris, 
which have attracted admiring atten- 
tion throughout Europe and won the 
Gold Medal and five other special 
awards, besides the Grand Prize and 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor, over 
all competitors at the EXPOSITION 
UNIVERSELLE. 


TIFVYANY & CO”’S ‘**Biue Book’ for 
1878-9. containing lists of articles for 
presents, with prices, is sent to any address 
on request. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
OLOOKS AND BRONZES, 


METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 





Churches, Dwellings, etc., 
836 and 838 BROADWAY, 


13th St., near Union Square, 
NEW YORE. 
MITCHELL VANCE 


& CO. give special atten- 
tion to furnishing dwell- 
ings with GAS FIX- 
TURES, in the Newest 
and Most Original Styles, 
and of Designs, if desired, 
specially adapted to the 


furniture and decoration. 


Careful and competent 
workmen employed. Un- 
equaled assortment in 


our warerooms, cheerful- 


ly shown to visitors. 





Gilman Collamore & Co, 


have received a large importation of 
moderate-priced English Dinner Sets, 
in the latest designs, from Minton’s, 
Wedgewood, Copeland, etc., which they 


offer at very low prices. 


731 BROADWAY. 





pirciah e 
> fOr new for perol Oe 


gular aoa A, ape a W gods for 


“Be oonts SUPELIES. 


MIR R ORS 
FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


Mantel-Pieces, Book-Cases, ete. 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 
FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOK- 
ING-GLASS PLATES, 

AT LOWEST PRICES. 


“SYPHSR & CO. 


INVITE ae TION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW 
N EXHIBITION, OF 


A ntique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 

with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


693 Broadway. 














“M™ TALINE” 
is the ont, en aon 

EOUS LUBRICATION 
that is of any er a va —, 

OSE PULLE 

LINE A 1D GoU NTER SHABTING 

fitted with “ Sietaling Bushes” are clean, require 
little or no attention, and will run for years without 
perceptible wear on either bush or shaft; requiring 
only the renewal of the ‘* Mctaline Plugs” to restore 
them to their original condition. 

For prices one other tofoemation call on or ad- 
dress AMS RICAN METALINE 0., 

S06 Gravee’ St.. 

Note. the Americin Metaline Go. own and con- 
trol all the Patents relating to the manufacture, use, 
and sale of “ Metaiine,’” and will allow no infringe- 
ment on the same. 


LADIES! 


THE EUREKA 
WALL PROTECTOR 


AND 
TOWEL RACK 

combined is the neatest, most useful and orna- 
menta) article ever_sold for the household. All 
shadesand colors. Have only to be wiped off witn 
a damp cloth to have them !ook bright as new. Don’t 
failto seethem. Price $1, For sale by all Furni- 
ture and Housefurnishing Dealers, or by Agents in 
every cityandtown. Manufactured exclusively by 
the SUREKA WALL PROTECTOR CO., Michigan 
City, Indiana. 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


WHIT: HOLLY 


IS NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


embracing some 30 yurieties, is particularly weelly 
the atcention of whol ‘sale buyers. 
Send for Price-List. 


GEO. W. READ & C 
186 TO 20@ LEWIS STREET, enw YORK. 


SAMUEL BUDD. 


Sole Manufacturer 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
\ OF 
Cutter’s Abdominal 


/Belt Drawers 


Corner Broadway and 
Twenty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK. 

STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 

















OFFICE :—3 AND 7 JOHN the (At NEW YORE. 
BRAN iF FICES Bro: 2th St., 
New York; 279 9 Fulton St., Brookiyn m; ath. Bighth 


St. "phiteda. EY 110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
| Kinds of Ladies’ ‘and Geutlemen’s Garments 
citaned and Dyed. Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, etc.. of 
all fabrics, cleaned, Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcosts, 
Pants, Vests, etc.. dyed or cleaned, without rip- 
ae. Kid Gloves and Feathers dyed or cleaned. 
inen and Muslin Shades, _ ae etc., ete., cleaned 

and glazed. ARRE' EPHEWS & co. 
Office Sand? John Street, Now York. 


TURKISH BATHS 


50 CENTS. 


344 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 
Opposite Occidental Hotel. 








Cleanest and beat in the citv, 
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Weekly Plarket Review, 
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GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... ll @19 
Santos,Ord.to Choice........... ooeel6 @17K 
PORE os icactaessrens cepieeapese -25 @28 
GRR. 6icks cengceesceoneess «+002 2644@27 
Maracaibo......... Svovecoveccessooccls Qld 
LAMOEO ds 5 on ddcé ds he dp ech da ct 174@18 
TE 
Hyson..... ewedesesedcs cv cceccesseee 1 @ 7 
Vomng Si yege. -capccaccencccegegseels MD 20 
English Breakfast...........00++2-20 @ % 
Uncolored Japan........ssesseeess- 22 @ 60 
Oolong...... hig asase cssegecccoscestes Q@ FF 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba.......... 6%@ 7 
| irre er ere 94@ — 
Crushed....... Pa ee § eeeee 9B@ — 
Powdered......... dachpde> .. 934@10 
NS Ee 9 @9% 
W HITE.—Standard A—Grocers’...... — @ 8% 
Steam Refined A........ o- 81¢@ 85¢ 
MEUES..cusattesseceskter 8kK@ 84 
Yevirow.—Coffee C...........2000- -- T6@ 7% 
Other grades............0 6@ 7% 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Grocery Grades............... nominal, 
S ~~ - Boiling Grades, ..,.,.0s00.see- 82 @338 
New Orleans, New Crop, Fancy...... 438 @— 
- +s - Good....... 38 @41 
FISH. 
George’s Cod, ® qtl........... 400 @42 
Grand Bank Cod ............. 300 @3 0% 
Pickled, Scale, # bbl........ .3 7 @ 4 50 
Pickled Cod, ® obi........... 350 @ 4 59 
Mackerel : 
No. 1 Shore.......... covcccesel2 OO @20 00 
Me: 8 Bhere «....~<<ss sssccoce 4 O07 QT 
No. 3 Large......ceseee. seeese © 00 @ 9 00 
No. 3 Medium,...........0++ -3wW @450 
8almon, Pickled, No. 1. # bbl. 12 00 @13 00 
Herring, Scaled. # box........— 14 @— 17 
Herring, No.1, ® box........ -— 13 @— 16 
SALT. 
Live: pool Fine, Ashten’s......— — @2 50 
Liverpool Fine, other brands. 120 @ 2 40 
In small bags, 45 ina bbl.....— — @ 6% 
In smal! pockets. 100 in a bbl, — @ 2% 





GENERAL MARKET. 





ASHES. 

Pots... sfc. wmacrs mda t>.d 44@ 5 
POOR ca iexcieehastidenncketeresees 6 @6 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 

Unsound Fiour........ wel . b0Se ce 2 W@ 3 50 
State Supers Le Se 


Pee IND. Bie nbnaceeeaeamanbninn 


see 2 2@Q 3 2 


State Shipping Extra.............. 3 9@ 4 15 
pone at and Mich. Amber...... 4 75@ 5 00 
- White...... 5 00@ 5 25 
al + Common to Fancy..,.. 4 00@ 4 50 
ws New Process.......... 6 00@ 8 00 
Southern Flour......... onotiben +. 2 25@ 6 50 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs... .......... 2 W@ 8 30 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. ...... ecesceee 2 W@ 3 50 
GRAIN. 
White State...........ssese00 108 @1 10 
White Western....... opigeronae 104 @110 
BNO? BR voces ce eseeee 3 @ 
AMON 59. Ger orbs Btn 00 de cee - 1 054%@ 1 09 
Red Winter.........cseeeceee. 108 @108K 
RYE: 
GRAD 000.000 cnsenatpes ticcnt dence: Ale ee: Pt 
WOMREED: wcccconscccccs nscvce, CO Gla 
Corn: 
Western Yellow........ Soak ae Mae 
Western White........ becancse 40. ewe 
Oats: 
White........... > shel E345 - 8%@ 4 
MCR tes nis beskdvcncns ‘een 23%@ 3lK 
BARLEY 
ey Try se debis, 6S .« 2 @ 
aes ee 90 @1 2% 
BEANS: 
Marrow......... coseceseeh0.b. 1 60 @1 70 
Medium = abahe>aeeees 160 @1 6 
White Kidney..... sib thine 10 @ 2 00 
Red Kidney........ RE 210 @220 
POR. odedecmspooh'os dae o bade ode ie ere GENE OO 
PROVISIONS. 
PORE: 
Mess, Western.... ..cses.eee 720 @7 %5 
Extra Prime, Western......... 700 @ 8 50 
Prime Mess.......sesccssecess 900 @l1i 00 
CuT MEATs: 
Pickled Shoulders......cccscoceee 446@5 
Dry Salted ‘ evomencocesccese: ORG & 
Pickled Bellies........... eveccepoe 5 @6 
Pickled Hams. ......coccds cvcdecse iit) Are 
Smoked “  ..ccoccccceccecsee oo  T4@10 
BACOD... ce recerenssvece secesesss 4946@ 436 


Lapp: 

West.,Steam, tcs.,pr.,% 100 Ibs. 5 925¢@ 5 95 
City, prime. :....2. seescccssee D BTH@ 5 9 
Refined... c...0.5<-secreseesee 625. @ 6 60 
BEEF : 

Plain Mess, bbl..........e-.<-10 00 @11 00 
Extra Mess...................11 00 @12 00 
Prime Meas, tierce.,..........17 00 @I18 00 
PRCKS, OMR.. .cccccccscccccccehl OO GIS OO 
CityExtra «& India Mess, tierce.18 00 @21 (0 

WOOL 

American XXX ........+....-— 37 @— 39 
American XX........2.000000.— BO @— 36 
American’ '%.2....55:'.'. sesceee= 30 @— 36 
No. 1 Pulled...........ece-02-— 18 @— 
Superfine Pulled..............— 30 @— 35 
Texas, fine............seesee.—— 21 @— 2 
Texas, COSTSE...5 0... .cccecee —5 @l17 
eh, Ge Cin cscs cesese eee 12 @— 2 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 


BUTTER, 


State, firkins...........<.... 
State, tubs, selections...... ecccccee BB 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 
State, tubs, Creamery............. 
Western, Creamery..........seee00 22 
Western, tubs, choice.............- 17 
Western, firkius, choice............ 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 9 


CHEESE. 


State Factory, fancy................. 9%@ 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 8 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 5 
State Dairies.............c0 cee eR 
Western Factory, choice.......--- -. 8 
Western Faetory, good to prime..... 74@ 8 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 5 514 

























EGGS. 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and.near-by 28 @— 
State and Pennsylvania...........; 26 @27 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 21 @25 
FRUIT. 
BO es PG ow ote ae Retrtnte tote -1 OD 25 
Appies, State, Dried... ack hae sigur 4g 
Apples. Western .........cesessecves ‘~- 8 
SS eep ts vee4 
Peaches, peeled, prime..... Soeasease 6 @ +e) 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ...esseee- rs 346 
Blackberries..........se.eee- er 
Plums ....... oo ccccccccccccccccecss 3B @ 
POTATOES. 
Potatoes, State PeedeGewcevevvseee _ 
ON sks noesic nie 2 75 
a P, E. 1. apd N.S....0...261 75@2 25 
SEEDS. 
Clover, Western, per bush.. --- 64@7 
Na a SR: ee 7 
Timothy, per bush.. cnps-aaek ---1 20@1 2 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. cam. st. $56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : g d 
Cora, per acre. 20 00 
« “ Potato, 10 00 
‘© Oat, . 9 00 
“ “ Rye, “ 10 00 
“ “ eat, « 15 00 
sa ** Grass, top-dress, 
per acre...... 10 00 
Lister Bros. a Superphos- 
phate of Lime...,....... epicieon OE 40 00 
Likter Bros. res Dissoived Bone 32 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone,...... 31 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 30 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 3800 
6 oe Acid Phosphate 30 32 00 
os “«« Pure Bone Meal 33 85 00 
* “Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 40 
Manhattan Blood Guano....... 47 5C 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
Rind Caridad) +252 eet 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load 
lots) .:i.0435% 026 SAGH-t% ibe 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano..... Dawcioe 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co,’s Phosphate. 35 00@ 40 0¢ 
Quinnipiac Pure D.G. Fish Guano. 8% 42 0 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 33 01 @ 42 OF 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 80 00@ 35 00 
Grienioe G Crude Fish (in bbls)... 17 00@ 20 00 
Tenavess * attro Phos Soh 44 00 
e ‘0 Phosp! we 
High-grade 8u hosphate.... 39 00 
am Acidulated Phosphates... 32 02 
Ground Raw Bone....... ¥b aCe 42 00 
DE eine et catadenn*senes - WOKE 4600 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 00@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. $) «ed ) 18 00 
Plaster, per ton............ 80 9 00 
Nitrate of Potash (95: ye: c. ) per ib. 8c. 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash 34c.@4 e, 
Muriate of Potash oe oh » “§ BWée@ W¢ée. 
Nitrate of Soda, per lb........... 44¢.@ 4%c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, ed pea 460.@ 53¢¢. 
Dried Blood, per. 1D -nepaxoraaves Gn 4. Re 
Dried Picket, ass came cesses 240.@ 3 Cc. 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crashed Bone. 40 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.......... 45 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phosphate.......... 40 45 00 
AHEAD 
best Beat front coeds 0 ry t From the ne 
B to Ciut to Club’ agents ithe aga con bores ar 
—— Eee te id. Quality guaranteed. ‘New 
THE “QREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P.-O. Box 4236. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 








TEAS. cae ee aoe : 
SganayAius ean goer 


IMPERIAL GRANUM. 


THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 






‘FOR INFANTS *\, AND INVALIDS. 


Ma Fs ke lp 


+ 


2 


n emin« nt 
ists 


3 
e Safest, most Accept- 
ection of Infants oat Children, ana “@ 


Chemie Hh i nu Sot onky Shoen ‘hisnly Peep 


an ran ave ieee a 
bie, Neliaple Food ‘Growt 





or ‘tethers | 
Unlike those B 
the peels and irr 


ad Sufficient Nourishment for their Offspring. mend 
reparations mede from anima! or vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate laa 
tate the digestive organs, it embraces in its elementar ien 

Muscle ; that which makes zood Flesh and Blood; that ec 


asa prevents ee of > 
it wou Br aeeire of ming as 3 in | Aeetey ha dy om — more Creamy and 
pebit reng hening as an a ev Pulmonary Com- 
y plat ts, gm, or mare N and ouriaby pga 6 ts rare Medicinal Excellence In ‘all Turestinal Dis- 3 =z 


eases, especially in Dysentery, . -A Y Diarrhea, and Cholera Infantum, has in-@ 
contestibly proven. 


or 


INTHEPRINGIPAL CITIES = 
— 
of the United States. = 


JOHN CARLE & SONS, fr Water Street, New York. 


A USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


Give your wife, daughter, or “friend” one of those 
New, Light-Running 


SINGER FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


Prices Greatly Reduced. Agencies Almost Everywhere. 
SEND -FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CC., 


Principal Office, 34 Union Square, New York. 


THE BOREL AND COURVOISIER SWISS WATCHES 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL 


atthe Paris Exposition of this year. The Jury of Awards’ decision was based on the greatest superiority 
of workmanship and extreme accuracy of perfermance during the test made by the Judges. These watches 
are manufactured of the best material and made with improved machinery, and finished by skilled hand 
labor,thus insuring an accurate time-keeper beyond peradventure. Messrs. B. & C. have madea still fur- 
ther reduction tn prices, so as to bring their watches within the reach of all. Great care is taken in the fin- 
ishing of their movements, particularly those adjusted for railroad use. Call on your jeweler and ask to 
see the Improved B. and C. Watches. The public is asked to investigate the relative merits of Swiss Watches, 
as compared with those of American manufacture, Cana country that has made watches for the past Two 
Aundred years be ignored? Give the Borel & Oourvoisier fair play, and they will demonstrate to you that 
none can excel them. We ask you to institute an impartial comparison before purchasing. 


QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 
{7 MAIDEN LANE, 
Sole Agents for the United States 


AWFUL SACRIFICE. 


Tue GROVER & BABER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, having retired from business, 
ave placed'on the market all their unsold Machines. The subscriber has made arrangements 
whereby he can offer the 


Grover & Baker 


(Nos. 22 and 238 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, WITH COVER, 
FOR $15.00! 


(FORMER PRICE $65.00), delivered at any Express or Freight Office in New York City Free. 
A GENUINE 
Grover & Baker 
Sewnra MAcHINxE. 
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box cover off 
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Shows Machine with Cover off. ‘Grn Machine with Cover on. 


d, without extra charge, with three Hemmers, one Braider, one Friller, one 
Quilting Gauge, one Needle Gauge, one Gauge and Screw, one Embroidery Plate,one dozen Assorted 
Needles, one Screw-Driver, one Oil-Can, and One Book of Instructions. 

No better Machine at any price. Will do everything that any machiue will do,and more than some 
others. A!l the attachments and an entirely new machine. Money returned if not. perfectly satisfactory. 


Each Machine is furni 





tae" In case Of breakage, extra parts of these Machines can be had at any time, for years, 
ef the Domestic Sewing Machine Company. 


(ae As there are but a few hundreds of these Machines left, early remittance is desirable, 
as the supply will soon be exhausted, and no more will ever be made. 


Refers by permission to THE INDEPENDENT. Address 





Orricr oF “ Tae INDEPENDENT,” } Hy. s. CHANDLER, , 
ee P.-0. Box 2787, New York. 
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Insurance, 


The Insurance Editor will give to the subscribers of THE 
-NDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Gr 





eat care must be 


— 


A LETTER FROM ELIZUR WRIGHT. 


Bosron, Dec. 10th, 1878. 
To THE INSURANCE EpIToR OF THE INDE- 

PENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—I have read with much 
interest your pungent remarks on the 
**Ratio Trick”—a trick unhappily not 
wholly confined to the Mutual Life. Some 
years ago, previous to 1873, a thorough 
exposure of it got “set up” in no less than 
three ‘“‘ Insurance Journals” in New York, 
without appearing in print. One has to 
guess what the suppression cost! I rejoice 
that the voice of THE INDEPENDENT can- 
not be suppressed. 

Yours truly, 
ELIzuR WRIGHT. 





SEEING DOUBLE, 


TuHE following is from a letter written 
by one of theablest life insurance men of 
New England, shortly after the confi- 
dential circular of the Mutual Life was 
given to the public. It would have been 
published sooner, but that it was mislaid. 
We trust that the management, which so 
loudly boasts of its perfection, will peruse 
it with care: 





*“You are quite mistaken in your sup- 
position that I am opposed to the principle 
lately adopted by the Mutual Life, for, 
after a most careful investigation of the 
subject, I have been utterly unable to dis- 
cover anything like principle in it. 

‘We all remember the solemn warning 
which that company gave tothe public, not 
long since, that no new members would be 
received after its membership had reached 
100,000, and it was verily believed by some 
that no other company could do any busi- 
ness until the Mutual Life had its full 
freight on board. In some way, however. 
it leaked out that the famous resolve was 
only an advertising dodge, and the people 
‘didn’t scare worth a cent.’ There is just 
as much principle in the last departure as 
there was in the first, and to a man who 
don’t know any better it seems to be the 
sane in kind, notwithstanding the coat is 
turned wrong side out and the two acts 
are so strangely inconsistent. 

“Tam not yet sufficiently up in the 
mysteries of the business to comprehend 
the new scheme, much less to attack it. 
If we say that present policyholders are 
being wronged by using their contribu* 
tions to buy new business, we are told that 
the new application and policy are so care- 
fully framed that, after all, the new mem- 
ber will not get any more than he pays 
for, and the members who have been pun- 
ished sare the ones who went out, and not 
those who remained. 

‘This sweet-scented bait, which is so 
fragrant in the circular, has a very differ- 
ent smell when wrapped in the contract. 
The new contract, therefore, is exhibited 
to the old members as a sedative; while 
the circular is given to the new members 
as a stimulant, and, operating quickly, like 
all other stimulants, has the same effect, 
and enables the patient to see double. 

“T confess my surprise that so respect- 
able a company as the Mutual Life should 
resort to devices of this sort to obtain busi- 
ness; and I am aware that the immediate 
effect will be to impair public confidence 
in the whole business. We may be com- 
forted, however, by the fact that the peo- 
ple of this country are quick-witted, and 
this scheme of the Mutual Life will very 
soon be discounted at its actual value. 
When he understands it properly, it must 
be cold comfort to the in-coming member 
when he is told that the company can 
afford to let him in less than cost, because 
they imposed an unjust ‘‘ fine” upon the 
member who went out yesterday; and he 
sees that the same principle will to-morrow 
impose upon himself the same “‘ fine,” and 
thus keep up the reserve by counting fu- 
ture “fines,” as well as future premiums, 
a good asset in the hands of agents. It is 
a remarkable and significant statement 





that the large amount required for 
a@ reserve upon the new policies over so 
long a period is not taken from the sur- 
plus funds belonging to existing policy- 


+ holders, but from a fund ‘derived ex- 


traneously.’ Ihave looked in vain through 
the sworn statements of the Mutual Life 
for this ‘extraneous’ fund, which does not 
belong to the existing policyholders and is 
not applicable to their dividends; but I do 
not find it. If, in fact, there is any such 
fund, it belongs to surplus and cannot be 
divorced by any tricks of bookkeeping. 
In the sworn statement of the officers all 
the funds of the company in excess of 
liabilities are counted as surplus. In point 
of fact, there is no such extraneous fund 
and cannot be except in imagination. All 
the funds of the company are liable for the 
new as well as the old policies, and there 
neither is nor can be any immunity from 
such liability on the part of surplus be- 
longing to existing policyholders. The 
reserve must be drawn from that source, 
for there is none other. 

“We, the old policyholders of the Mutual 
Life, are the parties to complain and the 
parties to act. All the other companies 
can do is to show their own agents how to 
do the business ina more equitable and 
straightforward manner.” 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Ws have for some time ceased to be sur- 
prised at anything which the Mutual Life 
does, and especially when there is an act 
of injustice in it toward an old member. 
It seems impossible that a corporation 
should turn around and deliberately kick 
and abuse the men who have built it up. 
We expect it of ward politicians after 
election; but we do not expect it of re- 
spectable men. The following letter from 
the Chicago Tribune of Dec. 4th gives a 
record of but one of the many acts of in- 
justice toward the old members. Mr. 
Ripley was undoubtedly entitled to his 
paid-up insurance, without entering into a 
new bargain, containing all sorts of condi- 
tions not in the original one; and the man- 
agement of the company must have known 
that he was. Wecan only account for the 
course which the company took in the 
matter as we account for the almost unac- 
countable action in giving away the funds 
of the old members; and that is by being 
in power and doing it, right or wrong. 
The paid-up policy values offered in this 
case were reasonably fair; but the cash 
offered, as we would expect, was as unjust 
as the refusal to grant the paid-up policy. 


“LIFE INSURANCE. 
“FOUR FOR ONE. 
“To the Editor of The Tribune: 

‘*Cutcaco, Dec. 4th.—Nearly one year 
ago, when some one brought to light in 
your columns by actual statistics that for 
every dollar the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York paid out in the 
State of Illinois within the past seven years 
for deaths and endowments they had re- 
ceived four dollars therefor (paid out $924,- 
526, received $3,938,907), 1 made up my 
mind that, as far as I was concerned, I 
would no longer contribute to such an un- 
equal copartnership. Iheld in the com- 

any one policy in favor of my wife for 
$5,000, and another one in favor of my 
daughter for $2,500, on the life plan, on 
which I had paid in cash (besides loss of 
interest) on my wife’s policy $1,395.70, and 
daughter’s $694.12. I made application in 
accordance with the conditions of my 
policies for cash valuation, or paid-up 
policies for the amount I was entitled to. I 
thought, as I had arrived at an age (60 
years) that I would be considered extra 
hazardous, they would be glad to get rid 
of me and could well afford to be liberal. 
You, Mr. Editor, can judge for yourself 
how liberal they were. They offered to 
give me in cash for my daughter’s policy 
$161.01, or a paid-up policy for $610. 
For my wife’s policy they claimed they 
could not buy it for cash, on account of 
some court decision in the State of New 
York adverse to that plan (lucky for them!); 
but would give me a paid-up policy of $1,- 
220. Remember, too, they would not do 
either of the above unless I would not only 
restate all the conditions of health, etc., 
etc., were the same as when I insured 
seven years ago (no allowance now made 
for age); but I must in addition agree, if 
they issted the paid-up polices, they should 
become void if my health became impaired 
by narcotic or alcoholic stimulants, or I 
committed suicide, sane or insane. To all of 
which I most respectively declined. I had 
complied in due form with all the stipula- 
tions and conditions of my application and 
policies as they required (when they were 
issued, seven years ago), paid assessments 





when due, and by these conditions I have 
= out over $2,000, and by these conditions 

shall try what legal virtue there may be in 
this contract, within the next sixty days, 
unless the company do equitably adjust the 
claims I have a right to demand. For near- 
ly one year they have refused to verify their 
promises made to me; but gladly will they 
give the reserve that belongs to me to any 
new man that will take my place, by dis- 
counting to him 30 per cent. on what it 
cost all the old members to insure. Why? 
Because ‘a living dog is better than a dead 
lion,’ and, as ‘every dog has his day,’ they 
in turn will make the best use of him they 
can to help build up not only reserves for 
widows not his own, but help to support a 
president with a salary of $30,000 per an- 
num, ‘or else we die.’ Compare. the lan- 
guage of the company’s recent circular 
with an expressed condition in my applica- 
tion, and who will not vote ‘how amiable 
are thy tabernacles ’? 

“** Application.—After two years the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York will 
grant a new policy, which, without further 
payment, will assure to your representatives, 
at your death, a reversionary sum equivalent 
to the present value of the policy on surrender; 
or they will purchase your policy and pay you 
the value for it in cash, on surrender.’ 

¢ Oireular.—As the members who retired 
sought to sunder their connection with the 
company, of which they had agreed to remain 
members for lite, the just and universally- 
admitted principle governitg all business led 
us to say to cach of them: ‘If you leave us, 
to our damage, you must supply the place you 
leave vacant by another life equally accepta- 
ble with your own.’ 

‘¢ WILLIAM RIPLEY.”’ 


—The confidential circular, which the 
confiding policyholders of the Mutual Life 
were never to have seen, but which they 
have seen, contains among its other eccen- 
tricities this,in speaking of the 30 percent. 
business: ‘‘ Do not fall into the error of 
representing it as a discount, rebate,” etc. 
The last circular, signed by the usual three, 
says: ‘‘But now, when the company pro- 
poses to benefit its policyholders and the 
insuring public by a rebate for two years,” 
etc. These circulars are about two months 
apart, The one isa flat contradiction of 
the other. Is it an “error,” or is it not, 
gentlemen? Doesit vary on the 19th day 
of November iu character from what it did 
on the 23d of September? Did you under- 
stand it two short months ago? Do you un- 
derstand # now? Are you not just fooling 
around, paddling in the dark, not knowing 
either the direction in which you are drift- 
ing nor where you will land’ 


—We presume that by the time this 
number of tie paper reaches our readers 
the Mutual Life will have stopped dis- 
graoing itself. At any rate, we have re- 
liable information that the Boston directors 
were on Wednesday of last week sum- 
moned to a meeting in New York to con- 
sider the rebate question, and that the gen- 
eral agents throughout the country were 
also asked to come. Possibly the company 
will wait alittle while, until their represent- 
atives can get home, so as to give the thing 
an appearance of having been done by the 
irreproachable management ; but we are 
going to venture that the rebate business is 
already non est. 


INSURANCE 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 
ALL APPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES IS- 
SUED. REPORTS AND STATEMENTS FUR- 
NISHED AT THE OFHICE OF THE COMPANY 

OR ANY OF ITS AGENCIES. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


PRINCFIEL 


F. AND M. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD.... ...... MASSACHUSETTS. 
Gash Capital all paid in.......... $750,000 00 


erve for all Liabilities, in- 
cluding Reinsurance.............- 596,3 : 23 
, 








Net Surplus.............:cceeeescee ewes 289. 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1878..$1,636,029 71 
DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 





SANFORD J. HALL Secretary. 
ANDREW J. GHT, Treasurer. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT......... CHICAGO, ILL. 


ENT 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 931 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. 





L. 
Entire surplus returned to the eee every year 
Policies non-forfeiting for their value, 
Endowment policies at life rates. 
Agents wanted. Apply to 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President, 








BUILDINGS 


are INSURED by the 


STAR FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 141 Broadway, New York, 


under a Policy which is distinguished by the CLEAR 
ARRANGEMENT of the conditions necessary to an 
understanding of the circumstances under which 
the Policy becomes void or does not attach, and 
of the rights and obligations of the Assured and 
the Company, DISTINCTLY CLASSIFIED and pre- 
ceded by EXPLANATORY HEAD LINES in type of 
this size. The Policy can be read as easily as an 
ordinary book or newspaper, and CONTAINS A 
LESS NUMBER OF WORDS than any now in use. 

Household Furniture and other Personal Property 
are also insured under a similar form. 

Following is a statement of the results of an ex- 
amination by the Deputy Superintendent of the In- 
surance Department, July Ist, 1878: 





Caraks Captains ccese sc cccceccscssee $300,000 00 
pO —=g Se ee or 162,021 90 
Unearned Premium Fund and 
other Liabilities................... 140,052 65 
ee ee $602,074 55 


NICHOLAS C. MILLER, President, 
JOHN R. SMITH, Vice-President. 
JAS. M. HODGES, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. 


STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DEC. 31st, 1877. 

WS SR caanaee, «sc aecestscsceaceue $2,862,282 

Total Disbursements for Death Claims, 
Endowments, Distributions of Surplus, 
CBrcces..ccnccccsaseses + ccccepecoese . 487,100 26 

Total Cash Assets, as per Insurance 
Commissioner’s report .  ......02 +. ose 14,466,920 53 

Total surplus, do., do., do., do., do. 1,621,078 63 

New Policies Issued, |,871. Term- 


inated, 1,665. 

The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a de- 
tailed statement, together with the results of the 
investigation of the Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts, can be obtained at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE. 
BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS. M. CIBBENS, Secretary. 


W.G. McKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y 
W.C. WRIGHT, Actuary. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


Established A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co.. 


156 BROADWAY, New York 
HAS PAID 
$7,400,000 c Pails; 

HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 "°'poneyhetuers's *° 
HAS A SURPLUS OF 


OVE 
$1,700,000 cwiasitifies 
by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 








HENRY STOKES, Presipent. 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBLNS, 
Vice-President. Actuary 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
J.L. HALSEY. H. B. STOKES, 
Secretary. Assis’t Sec’s' 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor. 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETs, 


$4,827,176.52. 


The principal features of this Company are ABSO. 
LUTE SECU RITY,ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 








All Form of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, Pres.dent 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Commetar?- 
GRO. -BURFORD., Actuary 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. PURELY MUTUAL. 


ASSETS... .0..........008 $6,250,000. 


Insurance on Life furnished in all desirable form 
at lowest cost consistent with safety. 

No preferred class of policyholders. 

The Massachusetts non-forfeiture law offers un 
usual protection to such as are obliged to cease pay 
ing premium. 





E. W. BOND, AVERY J. SMITH 
President. Secretary. 

OSCAR B. IRELAND, DAVID P. SMITH, M.D 
Actuary. Med. Examiner. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





[December 19, 1878. 





HOME 
INSURANGE GOMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


Fiftieth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 187 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - - 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - = 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, - - 
Net Surplus, - - - - 


TOTAL ASSETS, - * = 


$3,000,000 00 
1,795,699 50 
206,131 28 
1,179,042 38 


$6,180,873 16 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS 
Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES had FIRE and for the protection 
Policyholders of FIRE {NSURANCE 










Ceath th: TRAGIR, «s00c0s-200-seccnensses one . $246.1 ‘ 
Bonds and mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate (worth $4,315,000) 2, 2-455 RS rt 
United Btates Stocks (market, value) .. 05 25 00 


peak Sto 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
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CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company —— its nope een the New York 
“— Fund Loa 
PRICES: 

100 & 1023 Broadway, N. Y.; Cor. Court ane 

Montague Sts. and hn FE | Broadway, B’k’n 
Cash on hand and in banks.. ~" $183,411 64 
Loans on U. 8 and other 

Stocks (value $502,456 25), 

payable on demand......... . 402,460 00 


- 585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Mortga e 
on Real Estate, worth 
kf eee are 633,000 00 
United States ‘and otiier Stocks and Bonds 
ow ee by the Company as follows (Market 
New . —_ City Bank and ince 
weewion Sees - $232,310 00 
Rtate’ Ae, <niein - 20,070 00 
1,000 7. N. Y.and Harlem 
spcpetdondeieh see 2,500 00 
United ‘Ste ates Stocks.. 747,812 50 
1,072,692 


Real Estate owned ng th the Company—viz., 
office buildings in New ph Brooklyn, 
and Brookiyn, EK. D., d $37,300 ac- 
quired by foreclosure ......-.....ss.000-s 699,800 00 

Premiums due—unpaid, and wv - 

‘ coos 147,287 4 


ae 





Interest unpaid (due this day).. 
Rents due and accrued 


TRS ck ctootrenmicdag ah $3, 173,038 31 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 





outstanding risks,... 983,0 21 
‘* for reported losses, un- 
s naimed RS ree 
» O6E., OCB... .0200.. 363 07 
- for contingencies peaes 30,000 
COPURRL cvccccacs ocntacrerese boise 1.000,000 00 


NET SURPLUS. 
Guaranty Surplus 
Wena swn_panad wiry 000 00 
Special Res’rve Fund 450 000 00 
Undivided Surplus.. 66.501 8 966, a v3 933 31 


GEO. T. HOPR, Pres. BE H. “hAMPOLLL. oe BS 
CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWN . A. D. 
A.M.KIRBY, Reel. D. JOHN K.OAKLEY, Gen.Ag t 

Cc. H. + R, Sec. Brooklyn, Dep't. 





January lth. t 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 234, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from i January, 1877, te 3lst Decem- 


SE Re ae $4,710,665 83 
Premiums ‘on Policies not marked off ist 
Of January, 1877. ......0..ceeceereceeees 2,040,362 61 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1877, to 3lst December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 
Losses paid during the same period.. ... $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. $947,923 86 


The eSomnane has the following Assets, 


United, States and State of New Yor 

Stock. City, Bank, and other Stocks. 510,565. 958 00 
Loans secur d by Stocks snd otherwise 1,163,200 00 
Real Estate and a due the Com- 

pany. estimated at —........ seen eeeeee 617,436 QL 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.... Lae 398 
CUM WIENER, , Sed Sccseccccel Socingeodens 55,364 02 


Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 66 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Febru:ry next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthe time of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the vet 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, AEX. V. BLAKE, 
W. H. H. MOOKE ADOLPH Lustor se, 
LEWIs CURT OBT. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES A RUSSELL, CHAS. i. MARSH LL, 
JAMES L W, DORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE, OBERT L. SIUAKT. 
GORDON W. BURNHAM,JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANLEBL S. MILLER, FRED CHAUNCEY, 
WM. STURGIS AS’ D. LEVERICH 
JOSIAH 0. LOW. HORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM a. DODGE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS, JOHN ELLIOTT 
THOMAS F. OUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE 
C. A HAN LLLIAM H. FOGG, 
JOHN D HEWLETT, PETER V.KING, 

M B. CODDINGTON, 


Wikia WEBB, THOS. 

HARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIB, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A.A. RAVEN 84 Vice-Prestdent. 








THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE C€O., 


OF NEW YORE, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK.: 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartietrr Actusry 








THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 


Jas. 8. Parsons, 
President, 


A. &.  Fygmemat 


R i Beecher, 
Secretary. 


1878s. 





1825. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

bilities......... Bek «dh ode - 779,325 44 
Surplus....... eocks kde «eee 545,155 72 
Ww. G. CRO 


waite Gee “JouN DEVEREUX, Pres, 
JOHN L. THOMSON. Ase’t Bec. 





e largest amount of Life Insurance at the 


"THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Oflice, Western Union Building, 
NEW YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS.............. President. 
wmM. E. STEVENS......... enna gunainetinn Secretary 





Yearly Renewable Policies. 


The yearly-renewsble policy isa contract at once 
simple,safe. «nd inexp nsive. Tne protection of lite 
insurance is furnished for tne whole of life or as lon if 


year’s insurar ce. 

In this way the dangers and defects of the old sys- 
tem are avoided and the protection of life insurance 
is offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as is 
4 contract of fire insurance. 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 

s. 


(2 GOOD AGENTS WANTED. a 








THE 


i\NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





AN OLD COMPANY. 


Organized 1845. Purely Mutual, 


(NO STOCKHOLDERS). 


Dividends Annually. 


A STRONG COMPANY. 


Accumulated Assets, over $35,000,000. 


A LARGE COMPANY. Yearly Income, over $7,500,000, cash. 


Policies issued, . . . over 182,000| SURPLUS, .. . over $6,000,000 
Insurance in force, . . $128,000,000 BY NEW YORK STATE STANDARD. 








A PROCRESSIVE COMPANY. 


The Thirty-third Annual Report, 1878, shows an increase of Assets, an in- 
crease of Surplus, an increase in number of Policies in force and amount in- 
sured, over previous years. 





The Company’s Building and Home Office, 846 and 848 Broadway, New York 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY completed the thirty-third year 
of its existence January 1st, 1878. At that time its history was in brief and in round 
numbers as follows : 


The acceptance of One Hundred and Thirty-two Thousand Members (so dis- 
tributed over the healthful sections of the WORLD that the most favorable average results 
of mortality are obtained); the receipt of Seventy-four Million Dollars in Premiums ; 
the payment of nearly Eighteen Million Dollars in Policyeclaims to the representa- 
tives of the insured and upward of Twenty-five Million Dollars in returned premiums 
and Dividends. During this period the Assets have augmented constantly, and offer abso- 
lute security in the sum of Thirty-five Million Dollars, safely invested and increasing. 
The present condition of the Company and the magnitude of its tyetenee annually are shown 
in detail by the Annual Report. 


is invited to the significant fact that at several periods in the history 
ES ATTENTION of this Company its INTEREST earnings alone have been suffi- 
cient to pay the DEATH-CLAIMS maturing under its policies. 





EXAMPLE. 
Death-Claims paid, 1875, - $1,524,815 | Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658 
Death Claims paid, 1876, - 1,547,648] Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950 


Death Claims paid,1877, - 1,638,128] Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457 














(te Such excellence can be attained only by the greatest care in selection ot 
risks and most judicious investment of funds. 


@ The advantages offered by this Company to those desiring Life In- 
surance are unsurpassed by any other Institution of the kind. 


The great experience of its officers and managers renders it one of the strongest 
most prosperous, and most trustworthy companies in the world. 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
cost ; and, being ably and economically managed, that cost is low. The Company is conducted 
in tbe interests of policyholders alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the 
invariable rule is to consider not alone the technical legality of a claim, but its real justice. 


The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company, in 18€0, and has since 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable formse—by all other companies. This feae 
ture saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders in this country, and 
for this they are indebted to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system as now perfected 
by the NEW YORK LIFE secures safety to the company (without which all interests are jeop- 
ardized) and JUSTICE to the insured. Every desirable form of policy issued, on practical plans 
and favorable terms. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN President. 
WILLIAMBH.EBEERS! Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 
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Young und Old, 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING! 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 





** CHRISTMAS is coming !”’ the children cry, 
Counting the weeks that are hurrying by. 
Dear little children, who live at home, 

And do not guess what it is to roam 
From morn till night, with stockinglees feet, 
Up and down, through the ice and sleet. 


- 


* Christmas is coming!’ thinks little Tim. 
But what can the Christmas do for him? 
His home is a cellar, his daily bread 
The crumbs that remain when the rich are 
fed, 
No mother to kiss him when day is done ; 
No place to be glad in under the sun, 


That wonderful fellow, old “ Santa Claus,”’ 
Who never is idle a moment, because 

He is kept so busy with piling the toys 

Into the stockings of girls and boys, 

No wocder he sometimes forgets, you know, 
Into the homes of the poor to go! 


But, dear little children, you understand 
That the rich and poor all over the land 
Have one dear Father who watches you, 
And grieves or smiles at the things you do. 
And some of bis children are poor and sad, 
And some are always merry and glad. 


Chri-tmas will bring to you many joys— 
Food and plenty, frolic and toys; 
Christmas to some will bring nothing at all, 
In place of laughter the tears will fall. 
Poor little Tim to your door may come. 
Your blessings are many ; spare him some. 


The Christmas bells will sweetly ring 

The song that the angels love to sing, 

The cong that came with the Saviour’s birth : 
‘6 Peace, good-will, and love on earth !’’ 

Dear little children, ring, I pray, 

Sweet bells in some lonely heart that day. 





FLOSS’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


Poor little Floss! She was a miserable 
little girl that night. She had been so long 
waiting her Christmas and the coming of 
Santa Claus, whom she hoped would bring 
her a new and beautiful doll, instead of 
the one curiously constructed from an old 
shawl and a checkered gingham apron. 
Theone she had was only a make-believe 
affair. The one she had hoped to get was to 
have real hair, eyes that could move, and 
a dress that befitted her beauty. And now 
to be told by her mother that Santa Claus, 
if he visited the place at all, would have 
no doll; but only a package of candy! 
She thought it was mean conduct on the 
part of Santa Claus, and she said so, and 
just sat there and pouted; while the cloud 
of frown upon her face seemed as though 
it were about to melt in a rain of tears. 

Floss Beam was a little girl, between 
three and four years old. Her proper name 
was Florence; but as her first attempts at 
pronouncing her own name shaped itself 
juto ‘‘ Floss,” and as she had golden locks, 
every individual hair of which contrived 
to curl itself without regard to its fellows, 
so that her head looked as though it were 
covered by flossy silk, she remained 
‘‘Floss.” For the rest, Floss was very 
like other little girls; being very good, 
docile, and cheerful so long as she had her 
own way, and sulky, disagreeable, and 
even hateful if she were crossed in her 
will or whims. She was disposed to be 
pleasant on Christmas Eve; but the pros- 
pect of being forgotten or, at least, poorly 
previded for by Santa Claus brought 
trouble to her mind and not a little snap- 
pishness to her manner, 

The child had trouble; but her mother 
had more. The trouble of the child arose 
because Santa Claus was not likely to be 
liberal; that of the mother because the 
wolf of want was at the door and about to 
poke his gaunt nose over the threshold. 
Mrs. Beam, according to general opinion, 
was a widow. But she could not realize 
the fact, and still believed that ber husband, 
ten years her senior, would yet return, alive 
and well. Jacob Beam had been the first 
mate of a whaler, that two years and a 
half before had gone to the North Pacific. 
It was then more than a year since he had 
been heard from. The vessel was at that 
time in a high latitude, and had over three 
hundred barrels of oil and a half ton of 
whalebone aboard—about two-thirds of 
her capacity. She carried the staves and 





hoops of six hundred barrels. She dis- 
appeared suddenly, and was never after 
seen by other whalers. It was the con- 
viction of every skipper that she had been 
crushed by a falling iceberg, she having 
gone so far north, and all on board lost. 
But Mrs. Beam would not believe it. She 
wore black; but she still averred that 
Jacob would come home someday. It was 
av absurd delusion. There seem no doubt 
of the sinking of the ‘‘ Sophia Ann,” and 
even the underwriters were convinced of 
it and paid for her loss. 

The widow had a hard time of it. Her 
husband had his pay, and, as first mate of 
a whaler, would have had a share of the 
venture. They lived in the country then, 
ina snug little house, on a four-acre lot, 
that had belonged to Mrs. Beam’s father, 
and was left to her in her own right. The 
size of the lot enabled them to keep a cow 
and raise a few vegetables; and the only 
rent coming directly from the pocket was 
that paid in taxes and repairs. But when 
Jacob did not return and the news came of 
the vessel’s loss Mrs. Beam found that her 
means had given out. She was an expert 
seamstress and could fit and cut dresses; 
so she set up the business of dressmaking. 
Chere was little employment to be had in 
the neighboring village, and the best of 
that belonged to one already in the occu- 
pation. After thinking on the matter, she 
concluded to seek work elsewhere. Hap- 
pening to get a good offer in the spring 
from a tenant, she gave him a lease, at 
eighty dollars a year and the taxes, and 
came to New York, where she obtained 
rooms ina tenement-house for a little less 
than her own house brought her. She 
found herself in the third story of the 
building, with a hall bedroom large enough 
to hold a bed, a washstand, and a chair, and 
a larger room, which, like the cobbler’s, 
served ‘‘for kitchen and parlor and hall.” 
But, if it were difficult to find patrons in 
the country, in New York it seemed to be 
impossible; and her only work soon con- 
sisted of shirts, which were sent to her cut 
and basted, and which she run together on 
her sewing-machine, at the rate of ten cents 
each. Still, even at this low price, being 
both neat and quick, she managed to get 
food for herself and Floss. But bad for- 
tune came. A fit of sickness, that lasted 
over four weeks, and the default of her 
tenant, who left with his last quarter un- 
paid, exhausted her means entirely. She 
sat in her room the evening before Christ- 
mas, working at the machine and wonder- 
ing how, with sixty-two cents in cash and 
what might be earned during the week to 
come, she should meet her month’s rent on 
the first of January. 

Little Floss, who sat on a stool, with her 
improvised doll in her lap, plied her moth- 
er with questions about Santa Claus, who 
a little girl in the story below had told her 
would visit the house that night and bring 
every child there untold-of treasures. 

**Do you think he’ll bring me a doll, 
Mamma? Not a make-believe doll, like 
this; but a real one, with gauze and silk 
and real hair,” 

‘*No, Floss. He only brings such things 
to the children of well-to-do people. He’ll 
be apt to leave you a little candy.” 

‘*But Ido not care for candy, Mamma. 
I want a doll. Do you suppose, if I were 
to keep awake till the Belsnickle came, and 
ask him for a doll, I couldn’t get it?” 

“But you don’t know him,” said the 
mother, smiling, in spite of her anxiety, 
at the simple faith of the child; “and be 
don’t know you.” 

“Oh! Pll know him,” was Floss’s re- 
joinder. ‘‘They’ve got a picture of him 
in the store round the corner. He’s got a 
red face an’ a gray beard, an’ he wears a 
fur cap an’ a fur coat, an’ has a pipe in his 
mouth, an’ carries a basket full of things; 
an’ [’i] tell him just who I am.” 

‘*It won’t be of any use, Floss,” said the 
mother, sadly. ‘‘ When your father was 
here, then Santa Claus was ready to give 
whatever my little girl wanted; but now I 
am not able to make him do much. But 
the best thing you can do, now you’ve bad 
your supper, is to go to bed early and see 
if you can catch him when he comes. But 
what will you say, if you do see him?” 

‘Tl say: ‘Please, Mr. Belsvickle, I’m 
Floss Beam, an’ I want a new doll, with 
real hair an’ eyes that move. My papa’s 





away at sea an’ Mother has no money; an’ 
if you don’t give me one I won’t havea 
Merry Christmas a bit.’” 

“IT hope you may get what you want. 
But Santa Claus may not be good.” 

“Yes, he will, Mamma. You just 
see,” 

In course of time Floss was put to bed; 
and her mother went on with her work 
mechanically, while her mind wandered 
off to other days. She had married Jacob 
against the will of his father—his mother 
was dead—who had another match in view 
for his son. He grew very bitter over it, 
and declared he would divide the farm, 
which was a valuable one, between Jacob’s 
two brothers, Nathan and Ezra. The old 
man had died the year before. Had there 
been intercourse between the families, 
Mrs. Beam would have written to them; 
but she felt it to be useless. Doubtless 
they had shared the property according to 
what she was sure were the provisions of 
her father-in-law’s will. Yet it seemed 
hard that she should be in want, while they 
had plenty, and a spice of bitterness min- 
gled with her thoughts. Presently she 
stopped the machine and gazed abstractedly 
at the little stove, with its scanty fire. 

Suddenly there came a sharp rap at the 
door. The woman rose and opened it. 
There stood a stranger, with a large pack- 
age. 

‘‘Mrs. Beam?” he asked. 

‘‘That is my name. Well?” 

‘‘Here are some dry goods left for you 
at our grocery store. There are some 
packages of groceries below, and I’!l bring 
them up.” 

‘‘It is a mistake,” she replied. 
bought nothing of the kind.” 

The man pointed to the directions on 
the bundle. ‘* You’re Mrs. Beam, ain’t 
you, and this is No. 349, third story, back 
room, ain’t it? Well, these things are for 
you. I know you didn’t buy ’em; but the 
gentleman that did told ‘us totake’em here, 
and here I’m going to leave ’em.” 


“*T have 





And he was as good as his word, al- 
though he made three journeys up and 
down the staircase before he deposited 
great and small packages, big and litile 
baskets, and two tin cans, labeled respect- 
ively ‘‘syrup” and ‘‘kerosene,” on the 
floor of the apartment. Then he shut the 
door and went away, before Mrs. Beam 
recovered from her surprise. 

She carefully undid one of the packages. 
It had within it tea, coffee, and sugar, and 
was of weight requiring its partition before 
she could well lift it. Before she could 
undo a second another rap came. She 
opened the door, and there stood a butch- 
er’s boy, with a basket. 

‘Is this Mrs Beam?” 

oe Yes.” 

‘‘Here’s your turkey, ma’am. A spel- 
len-did hen-turkey, young, fat as butter, 
an’ tender, An’ here’s the lamb-chops.” 

“But who bought these, boy? I didn’t.” 

‘Don’t know, ma’am, Mr. Beam, I 
*spose.” 

The woman trembled from head to foot. 

‘*Mr. Beam!” 

“Yes, ma’am. Anyhow, he said ‘Send 
them around to my wife,’ and he gave us 
the name an’ number.” 

Mrs. Beam recovered herself, and asked 
bim to describe the man. 

‘* Man looked like Santa Claus. He had 
a fur coat, an’ a long gray beard, an’ a 
pretty long purse, I judge.” 

And the boy, after depositing the con- 
tents of the basket, took himself off. 

‘*Can it be true, then? Is it really he?” 
were the questions put by Abigail Beam to 
herself; ‘‘or is it only a friend who seeks 
to hide his identity?” She rose up in a 
tremor. She had all along clung to a hope 
against hope that her husband was alive; 
but now she began to doubt. Another rap 
at the door. She sank back in a chair, and 
strove to rise; but had no power. 

" She cried out ‘‘Come in!” and then 
looked wildly at the door, as it opened. It 
was not Jacob. It wasa woman. Abigail 
recognized her as Mrs. Bell, who lived on 
the next floor and with whom she hada 
speaking acquaintance, but had never re- 
ceived a visit from her before. She rose to 
her feet quickly enough now and asked 
her visitor to be seated. 

**No, thank you,” was the reply. “I 





should be glad at any other time; but not 


now. Can you bear good news well, Mrs. 
Beam?” 

‘My husband! 
the other. 

“Tleft bimin my room, with Mr. Bell. 
Hark! there he comes! I must go. I can’t 
leave my husband alone, you know.” She 
left, and Abigail looked out on the dark 
ball, where she saw adim figure advanc- 
ing. The next moment the word ‘‘ Ab- 
by,” in familiar tones, assured her, and 
then she was clasped in Jacob’s 
arms. 

Yes, there could be no doubt of it. 
Weather-beaten of visage, the once black 
beard grizzled, as though he were a man of 
fifty, instead of thirty-two years; but never- 
theless Jacob himself. Jacob in a sealskin 
coat, and sealskin cap, and_ sealskin 
gloves, which last he drew off and threw 
upon the table, and then embraced and 
kissed his wife again. Jacob very much 
in the flesh. He sat down at once, and 
then began to talk, while Abby, seated at 
his side, lay her head on his breast, in in- 
finite content, and listened. 

The ‘Sophia Ann” had been enclosed ia 
pack ice and drifted north with it, until 
at length they were frozenin and forced 
to remain. During their ice-imprison- 
ment the captain had died, leaving Jack 
incommand, There seemed no escape for 
them. It was nearly a year that they were 
thus kept in the ice. At length the 
weather changed. It became comparative- 
ly warm, the pack broke loose, went 
southward, and bore them withit. Their 
provisions were nearly out, eked as they 
had been by seals and sea-birds, at the 
time the ice broke up entirely; but they 
were free. Here they came upon a 
“school” of whales, and obtained more 
blubber than they had room for; but, an- 
other whaler coming up, they were en- 
abled to trade off some of their oily trea- 
sure for provisions. So soon as they had 
tried out their oil and loaded their vessel 
fully with filled barrels and whalebone 
they set sail for home. They stopped at San 
Francisco, where Jacob wrote to his wife, 
directing the letter to her former house. 
That letter never reached her. The coun- 
try postmaster, instead of forwarding it to 
New York, where the postal officers would 
have found her, kept it the usual time, and 
then sent it to the Dead Letter Office. So 
soon as he arrived, he obtained an advance 
of money from the owners, and, leaving 
the acting chief mate to discharge cargo, 
hurried to his home. There he learned the 
destination of his letter, and that Abigail 
and Floss were in New York and that he 
was supposed to be lost. But the owners 
could not give him the address of his 
family. He set the police at work to find 
them; while he, having learned the death 
of his father, went to visit his brothers. 
There, to his surprise, be found that the 
father had died with an unsigned will, that 
Ezra was administrator, and that he would 
take one-third of the real and personal 
estate, the farm and stock being valued at 
fifteen thousand dollars and the personal 
property at still more. He then came back 
to New York. The police had been un- 
successful. He was about to advertise, 
when he dropped in a shirt store to replen- 
ish his exhausted stock, and in the course 
of conversation with the salesman men- 
tioned his name. This young man said to 
him: ‘‘We have a workwoman of your 
name.” Inquiry showed that she had a 
little girl, called Floss. He got the ad- 
dress, but stopped on the way and pur- 
chased and sent the goods, to prepare her 
for biscoming. Tben, to still furtber secure 
against a shock, he stopped at the floor be- 
low, told them who he was, and sent up 
Mrs. Bell to announce bim. 

Then Abby told her story, and laughing- 
ly displayed her sixty-two cents. The 
packages were opened, and Abby said he 
was going to open a shop, at which they 
both laughed. One of the packages was 
found to eontain a doll—just such a one 
as Floss had desired. 

“ Where is she?” asked the father. ‘‘ Has 
she grown?” as he laid the doll on the 
table, and, taking his pipe from his pockets, 
proceeded to fill it. 

‘She is fast asleep, dreaming about 
Santa Claus,” replied the mother, as she 
held a match to Jacob’s pipe. ‘‘ Poor little 


Where is he?” gasped 





thing! How happy she will be! for she has 
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been hoping all day that Santa Claus would 
bring ber just such a doll,” 

‘*T must see her,” said he, removing his 
pipe from his mouth and taking up the 
doll with the other hand. 

At that moment the door of the little 
room opened, and Floss, in her night-gown 
and barefooted, came out. She started 
when she saw the stranger and held back. 

‘Come here, darling!” said her father, 

‘* Are you Belsnickle?” inquired Floss. 

‘*Just as good,” said Jacob, as he caught 
her to his breast and kissed her. 

** An’ is that beau’ful doll for me ?” 

‘* Yes, That is yours, Floss.” 

‘* All for my own self?” 

‘All for your own self. But what 
makes you think me Santa Claus?” 

‘‘Oh! I saw your picture. Yes; you’ve 
got ared face, an’ a gray beard, an’ a fur 
coat, an’ a fur cap, an’ ever s0 many bun- 
dies.” But here she took another look at 
the doll, and hugged it, saying: ‘‘Oh! you 
beau’ful Dolly!” 


“‘This is your papa, Floss,” said her 
mother. 

‘Is Santa Claus my papa?” inquired 
Floss, in mingled joy and awe. And she 


snuggled herself on his knees; but she 
soon grew sleepy, and her father carried 
her and the doll to bed together. 

That was twenty years since. Floss has 
grown up to be a woman, and is married, 
and has a little Florence for her doll, which 
bids fair to have hair as glossy as its 
mother’s. Floss has four brothers, younger 
than she, who are all at the old farm, which 
their father bought with his share of the 
old estate. The sealskin cap and coat are 
still preserved, and are used every Christ- 
mas Eve by Jacob to play Santa Claus, to 
the great delight of the family. And 
every Christmas Jacob tells how he was 
once a sailor, before he left off plowing 
the sea to plow the land; and how he was 
frozen up in the ice; and how he came 
home, and was mistaken by Floss for Bel- 
snickle, or the Blessed Nicholas. And 
Floss and her husband were there last 
Christmas; and, to their great amusement, 
Jacob had provided an enormous doll for 
his baby grandchild. 








PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this Department should be ad- 
dressed : *‘ Puzzles, THE INDEPENDENT, New York.’’} 





ASCENDING AND DESCENDING CORKSCREW. 


(@) x x (@) 
Oo x x (e) 
Oo x oO 
.e) x x ° 
fe) x x (@) 


oO x x (e) 
Begin with the third letter of the first word, 
cross to the second letter of the next word, 
t hen the third letter of the next word, and so 
on down, and find an unecmfortable thing to 
listen to. Take the third letter of the last 
word and ascend in the same manner, and find 
& product no one would want to do without. 
. Troublesome to housekeepers, * 
Position, 
A proof. 
Somethiog beyond our control. 
A solid figure. 
Held. 


~ 


Poe gw yo 


L. R. 
CHARADE. 
In blcomy mead and fragrant bowers, 
By pleasant woodland path ; 
Go seek my first in sunny hours, 
But oh! bewareits wrath, 


The monarch and the beggar both 
My second highly prize ; 
To spare it all men would be loth, 
*Neath cold or tropic skies. 
My whole abroad is never met 
By man or beast or bird; 
No human cares a fig for it, 
That I have ever heard. 
Bos AND Dororuy. 


RHOMBOID PUZZLE. 


+ &£ & & 
+ * & & 
* &£ & & 
* * & & 
Across: 1. Surrounded by. 2. A bird of 
Australia. 3. An armed foot-soldier. 4. Part 


of an house. 

Down: 1. A consonant. 
Ason. 4. An animal. 
Not any. 


2. A pronoun. 3, 
5. To make love. 6, 
7. A consonant 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
1, A disturbance. 2. A character in a cele- 
brated romance. 8. Part of a circle, 4. A 
river in Africa. 5. A body of water trans- 
posed. 6. To raise. 7. Anger, 8. Plainness. 

Initials and finale name two great philose- 
phers, 


A little maiden very 
And quite as thin as any 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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BEHEADED RHYMES, 








Was troubled oft with many an ——-— 


Yet 


Must have, each day, her little 
Made very rich, with Ann’s best 


Of learning she did sometimes 


But 


Discoursed of dainties that she 
Until her mother said; “I 


You 
But 


Here’s biead and milk, Pray do not 


(Ans. : Frail, rail, ail.) 


still before to school sbe’d 














oftener, at a fearful 











r whims no more. 
imitate the frugal 


Come, do not 





?T will save you many a bitter ——-— 
I'd rather see you cross than ——~— 


P.Q. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. dra. 


ENIGMA. 
Mary Clemmer, 


ANAGRAMS. 
David Copperfield. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Our Mutual Friend, 
That Lass o’ Lowrie’s 
. Oliver Twist. 
. Opening of a Chestnut Burr. 


St > Se sor 


fm) 


FRENCH ENIGMA. 
Or-ange (Orange. ) 





REMOVAL SALE. 


SIMSON, Hall, Miller & Co, 


No. 676 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Offer their Large Assortment 


at Greatly Reduced Prices, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE REMOVAL OF 
THEIR BUSINESS, FEBRUARY Ist, 1879, 


TO THE ELEGANT STORE No. 36 EAST 
14th STREET, UNION SQUARE, 


A complete LINE OF TABLE SILVER- 


DIAMOND. 
are PLATED WARE NOVELTIES, especially 
. CUBIC designed for presents. 
BABYLON 
yy (= All our productions are warranted of 
N superior quality, the same in all respects that 
———_—______.__ __| 





LADIES! 


BEWAREot 























NATIONAL 


fits, small and 


for 15 cents 


Printers’ Warehouse 
10 BARCLAY ST.., N. Y. 


WM. HAGAR, Superintendert 
HENRY SMITH, Proprietor. 
Printing Presses and Out- 
large. 

Cc stalonees of 120 pages mailed 


we are now and have been for many years 
supplying to the principal dealers through- 


out the ease States and other countries. 


DR. GARRATT’S CONSTANT 


RLECTRIC DISKS AND BELTS, that any 
one can self-apply and wear, for the cure 
of local Weakness, or pain, or for restoring 
lost nerve power. They have constant pow- 
er to stop headaches and sciatica, to 
strengthen weak organs, the loins, lame 
back, or weak thorax. 

While worn by night or day, this silver-zinc Pad 
or Belt seif-applies tine galvanism constantly, which 
cures nervousills, ‘For the price and purpose it 
has no equal.”” So say physicians, druggists, and 
those now using this Constant Electric. 

Large Disk, $2.50; Belt, with straps to go around 
the body, $3.59. ELEecTRIC DISK AND BELT Co., 











5; Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 












IMPLICITY 9 UPERIORITY 
MPLIFED 


MAINTAINED { 
Improvements September, 1878! 


Having regard for the demand of this * 
progressive age, we now offer to the World 
the 


NEW VICTOR 


WITH SEVERAL 


Important Improvements. 


par-Send for Iustrated Circular and Prices. 


Notwithstanding the VICTOR has long been 
the peer of any machine in the market—a fact 
supported by a host of volunteer witnesses—we 
now confidently claim for it greater 
simplicity, a wonderful reduction of 
a» friction, and altogether a Rare Com- 
bination of Desirable Qualities. For sale 
by Merchants and others. 

Liberal Terms to the Trade.-tay. 


Don’t buy ssh ine have seen the lightest running machine in 


the 
VICTOR SEWING 


orld,—the Ever Reliable “VICTOR.” 


MACHINE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., and Nos, 199 and 201 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 
COMPETENT TRAVELING SALESMEN WANTED. 


‘NAVMOVOUG 989 
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HINRICHS’ 79th Annual Display. 


TOYS. GAMES. 


ST. GERMAIN LAMP. 
THE BEST KNOWN TO CIVILIZATION. 
Suitable for 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
WHOLESALE. — 
FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES. 
DINN ER AND TEA-SETS 
RICH BNORAYED AND CUT 
BRIC-A-BRAC, DRESDEN and SEVRES CHINA 
STA TUARY. FANCY GOODs. 
10,000 ARTICLES. 
Low prices. Polite attendance, 
GOODS SENT HOME. 
Send for Price-List. 
29, 31, and 83 PARK PLACE, 
foot Metropolitan Elevated Railway Station, N. W 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 


SAMMIS & BOLTON, 
152 Nassau Street, 
PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE. 


—— 





We offer our stuck of Imported Sultings and 
Trouserings, eto., etc. at lower prices than any 
house in the city who sell the same line of goods. 


Our Stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French Manufactures. 


Fit guaranteed. 


HIRAM SAMMIS. JOHN P. BOLTON, 





HOLIDAY CATALOGUE No. 


Now Ready. 





P. & S. American Club Skates, requiring no Heel 
Plates, Straps, or Wrench. e best made in the 
market. Magic Lanterns. Seroll Saws, Toy Steam 
Engines, Musical Instruments, Magic Tricks, The- 
atrica) Plays and Fixtures, and all id latest Novel- 
ties. Full ofiliustrations. Price l0c 

PECK & SNYDER, 124 Nassau St., N. ¥ 


HERMAN TROST & CO,, 


48, 50, 52, and 54 Murray Street, 


NEW YORK. 
Established since 1835. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHINA 


Dinner and Tea Sets, 


CRYSTAL TABLE AND FANCY GLASSWARE. 

Japanese and Chinese Porcelain, Art Pot 
Bronzes and Curios, Sevres, Dresden, Berlin, an 
Worcester fine Foroelain, Majolica and Faience 
articles, in grat varie my. 

LARGEST? STOCK IN THE UNITED STATRS. 

New articles received daily from our houses in Par- 
is and Limoges and from our coHectors in Japan and 


hina, 
PRICES VERY MODERATE. 


Young America Press Co., 















, J > urray St., New York, 
-- = Te}, manufacture a variety of hand, self-inking 
rm and rotary presses, ranging in 
La > price from $1.00 to $150 including 
os ma he Centennial, Young 
ae America, Cottage. Light- 
om ning and other celebrated printing 
. machines. Our new rotary press, the 
> 


United States Jobber. tor 
and is unrivall- 





‘Other. presses taken in exchange. 
eae prices for <oee and printing 
material. Circularsfree. Speci- 

= men Book of Type, etc., 1() cts. 
~ A sample packaz ge of plain and 


~ fanev eer 


EST, LARGEST AND CHEAP- 

EST FURNISHING HOUSE 

or Amateurs in America. 3 ct. 

stamp for Catalogue of Presses 

and Type, 25 cts. for 100 pp. In- 

struction and Specimen Kk. 

Outfit $3.50, Remember Christmas, 
C. H. JONES, 188 Monroe St.,Chicago. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co , 
98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


fi Printine Fresses for Pleasure, 
Profit, and Instruction. 

a delightful 

Boys. It 
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Premiums are as follows: 


THE 


INDEPENDENT. 


GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiams, and in this respect it has surpassed all other similar journals. 


Its new 


WORCESTERS (Unabridged Quarto Pictorial) DICTIONARY, 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Illustrations, Given Away for 


Three Subscribers, at $3.00 each---$39.00. 


Any person who will send us 


One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can havethis Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary,asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ 
subscription, tm advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

“WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumuer, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Steptens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hill:ard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 











The following extracts from a very few | 


of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 
we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 
Santa BarBaRA, CAL., Nov. 4th, 1878, 

THe INDEPENDENT came promptly. We 
have taken it for years, and we call it now, as 
it ever has been, the best family paper pub- 
lished. I will do allI can to increase its cir- 
culation here. The Dictionary came to-day by 
express, afte: its journey of three thousand 
miles, in splendid condition. It answers your 
description in every particular. Koowing how 
you kept your promises in the past, I was pre- 
pared to expect a nice present; but my highest 
expectations fall far short of the reality. 
Please accept thanks. I hope to send you 
more orders soon, through my influence. With 
many kind wishes for your success. 

Miss SARAH A. WINCHESTER. 
Lonspat£, 8. I., Dec. 5th, 1878, 

I received the Dictionary yesterday, and am 
well pleased with it, and would recommend 
every subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT to get 
one. I think it will bea splendid present for 
Christmas, W. POLLID. 





Mrinpey, N. Y., Nov. 13th, 1878. 

The grand premium Dictionary came prompt- 
ly to hand, and it affords me sincere pleasure 
to acknowledge the gratification which its re- 
ception brings. I can hardly express my en- 
thusiastic appreciation of such a book without 
seeming to speak extravagantly. In every 
point of view it appears to me a noble triumph, 
worthy of the present age. Typographically 
and mechanically, itis acredit even to J. B. 
Lippivcott & Co., who never do inferior work. 
Every page is a feast to eyes that love the 
beauty of the modern printer’s art; while, as 
a missionary in the cause of correct speech, it 
is an eminently fitting companion of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, which also, by such munificent lib- 
erslity, coupled with a wise discernment of 
what is most useful, commends itself to a wide 
patronage. I earnestly hope your public- 
spirited enterprise may meet deserved encour- 
agement. Rev. J. H. BALLOU. 


Boston, Mass., Noy. 29th, 1878. 

T have this day received from J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., of Philadelphia, a copy of 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. I have 
also received two copies of THE INDEPENDENT. 
I am not in the habit of subscribing to mag- 
azines advertised by large prospectuses ; but 
in this, my only attempt, I have been very 
much pleased with my bargain. The Diction- 
ary is a perfect copy and late edition and 








well bound. H. BURR CRANDALL. 





E.yrt, O., Nov. 22d, 1878. 
I have just received from J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Phiiadeiphia, copy of Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, sent by you on a renewal 
for three years in advance subscription to THE 
WADESENDENT. 

I have been a subscriber for many years, 
think the paper worth each year much more 
than the subscription price, and have seldom 
availed myself of your premiums; but your 
offer to give away copies of such a work as 
this Dictionary is too strong atemptation. I 
could not decline it. With many thanks. 

HEMAN ELy. 


Monroe, Micu., Nov. 20th, 1878. 
The Dictionary received. The paper, type, 
and binding good. The two Ws. occupy one 
shelf. You are enlisted in a noble enterprise. 
I wish you could put 100,000 Dictionaries in as 
many of our American families. Why not? 
The Bible, the Dictionary, a good religious 
paper, and atlas make a library which ought to 

be in every family. C. N. MATTOON 


M110, ME., Nov. 29th, 1978. 


I was out of town when the first copy of the 
paper and the Dictionary came; but was wel} 
pleased both with the paper and the Dic- 
tionary. The latter was something that I have 
wanted fora long time, while the former is a 
paper to be prized by all. 











Wo. G. MANN, A. B. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK’S NEW BOOKS, 


—— ENTITLED ——— 








“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rey. JosePpH Cook’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘“‘ BroLocy,” ‘“‘ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” ‘‘CoNnscreNcE,” ‘‘ HEREDITY,” and ‘‘ MARRIAGE,” embody, in| 
revised and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in haadsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. (Retail 
price $1.50.) A copy of any one volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to Toe INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (not in arrears) 
may remit $5.50, and receive THE INDEPENDENT for two years, and any two volumes, postpaid ; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits 
$8.00 for three years, in advance. 


tS We can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th, 1877, to January ist, 1878, for Twenty-five Cents extra. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, aud Hard Times. 570 pages. 

11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 506 pages. 

12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 

2 13, Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 356 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 580 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History of England, Master Humphiey’s Clock, 
8. Little Dorritt. 504 pages. etc. 560 pages. 


Rev. Joseph Gook’s Lectures, 


in Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted great attention as printed in THe INDEPENDENT last winter, and their publication will be continued to the end of the series, They will 
be faithtully reported in full, and will be printed after a careful revision by the author. Mr. Cook bas proved to be a foeman worthy of the steel of the scientists, whom he has 
met and defeated on their own ground. ‘The earnest defender of the good old Evangelical doctrines, he is entirely familiar with the very latest forms and phases of modern 
unbelief, which he attacks with a keen blade. His lectures are an armory of Christian defense and attack, and will atiract even wider attention this year than last. 

Persons subscribing before January ist, 1879, will receive, free, sueets containing these lectures from November 14th. 


@FTAKE YOUR CHOICE.}@ 


Anv one of the oo pees t Steel Engravings, ~=? by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent 

postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3,00, 

‘‘LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- | ‘“‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
TION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 24x8814. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of 
Former price at the Print Stores $20.00 each Engraving. the United States. Former price at the Print Stores $15.00 each. 

_ _ This isone of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever published. It has a historic | ‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

interest to every American, giving,'as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters, | ‘‘Ex-President U.S. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and | ‘‘Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

his entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, | ““EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

Blair, and Smith. This engraving should find a place in every home in the country. Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been Distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘‘inner life” than can be found 
elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 
; This really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50; or it will be 
given away as a premium to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription, in advance. 
REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums (Worcester's Dictiomary excepted, which is given for $9.00, with three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid 
to any person paying $3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Copies sent free hy mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, - - P.-O. Box 2787, - - 251 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Farm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of owr Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


THE DAIRY FAIR. 








It must be very gratifying to the originators 
of the Dairy Fair, which was held in this city 
last week, that the movement so readily be- 
come a matter of general interest to the pub- 
lic, as well as a matter of specialty to those 
immediately interested in agricultural pur- 
suits. 

A very important result of the Fair was the 
formation of a permanent International Dairy 
Fair Association. A committee of twenty-one 
was appointed to draw up the necessary arti- 
cles of association and constitution, which are 
to be agreed upon at the Utica meeting, next 
mouth. The Hov. X. A. Willard, of Little 
Falls, is the chairman. 

Statistics show that no branch of agriculture 
in this country has made such rapid strides as 
have the products of the dairy during the last 
quarter of a century. The rapid growth and 
development of this industry is ascribed to 
American ingenuity in labor-saving appliances 
aud in theart of co-operation. The cheese- 
factory and the ‘‘creamery’’ are entirely 
American in origin and conception, and by 
means of these a uniform quality of cheese 
and butter is produced, at so low a price that 
we are able to undersell all the world. Amer- 
ican cheese is preferred to any other in En- 
gland and Germany, because it is at once 
cheap and of good quality. There are now, in 
addition to private dairies, over three thou- 
sand cheese-factories and creameries in the 
United States. Tbe manufacture of butter and 
cheese in Eastern New York began as special- 
ties some thirty years ago, and from this small 
beginning the dairy interest now absorbs the 
best counties in Pennsylvania, covers the 
northern part of Ohio and several couvties in 
Michigan and the best section of Wisconsin 
and lowa, while Northern Vermont, Wes'ero 
New Jersey, and many other sections give 
almost exclusive attention to making butter 
and cheese, even California now producing 
more of these articles than it consumes. 

The value of the land and cows in the United 
States employed in furnishing milk, butter, 
and cheese is not less than $1,300,000,000, or 
the sum of nearly half the national debt at its 
highest point. 

The production of cheese is estimated at 
350,000,000 pounds per annum, and of butter 
about 1,500,000,000. Of the former 130,000,000 
pounds will be exported this year and about 
25,000,000 of the latter. The value of the two 
is about $350,000,000, or $50,000,000 more than 
the wheat crop of this country, three times 
more tian the oat crop, four times more than 
the potato crop, one-3everth more than the 
hay crop, one-third more than the cotton crop, 
and but one-fifth less than the corn crop. The 
number of cows inthe United States is over 
13,000,000, which is six times the number in 
Great Britain, over twice the number in France, 
two and a half times more than in Prussia, and 
more than in the countries of England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Russia, Finland, Austria, Hungary, and 
Switzerland combined; although these countries 
together contain four times the population of 
the United States. The proportion of cows to 
the inhabitants here is twenty-nine to each 100 
persons, 

The productions of cheese and butter have 
increased thirty-three per cent. this year, and 
the exports have b:en in like proportion. 
The cheese and butter exported this year have 
paid freight to the amount of over $1,000,000 
to the ocean commerce of this port, or a sum 
almost sufficient to support a line of weekly 
steamers. These articles pay to the railroad 
companies over $5,000,000 annually for trans- 
portation, and the article of milk pays nearly 
asmuch more. Loaded on railway cars, ten 
tons to each car, the butter and cheese pro- 
duced in the United States in one year would 
fill 22,000 cars and make a compact line 135 
miles long. 





NEW HARDY WHITE GRAPES. 


TEN years ago, when almost every one who 
had a garden was placting grape-vines in every 
nook and corner and vineyardists were setting 
them out by the tens and hundreds of acres, we 
had few or no really good hardy white varieties, 
The “ Allen’s Hybrid,’’ ‘‘ Rebecca,” and ‘* Cro- 
ton” were first-rate in quality; but the vines 
refused to grow except in a few of the most 
favorable situations and under the best of care. 
For a time it seemed to be doubtful if we should 
ever obtain light-colored sorts with as strong 
and vigorous vines and leaves as we had among 
the dark-colored ; and the wish was often ex- 
pressed among fruit-growers that a ‘‘ White 
Concord ”’ could be produced, as this has for a 
long time been considered. as a superior vari- 
ety, on account of the large size of the fruit, 








its great productiveness and vigorous growth, 
and the general exemption of the vine from 
disease. The frutt, it is true, is not of the 
best quality, being inferiur in this respect to 
the “ Delaware,”’ “ Iona,’’ and several other of 
our well-known popular sorts; but a white 
grape as good as the ** Concord’’ in all respects 
was about as much as our horticulturists 
thought of asking ten years ago. 

Within that time at least a dozen white sorts 
raised from ‘* Concord’’ seed have been brought 
out; aud most of the number are equal totheir 
parent in health of vine, size, and flavor of 
fruit, and a few are probably superior io poiot 
of quality. Unfortunately for those who have 
raised these new and at one time much sought- 
for varieties, the ‘‘ grape fever” of ten years 
ago is past, and now there is little demand for 
vines of any kind. In fact, the men who have 
been most succes:ful and deserve most credit 
for producivg new and valuable s>rts are fully 
fifteen years too late in bringing their produc- 
tions to market. Of course, tue world will get 
the benefit of th ir labors allthe same, whether 
the vines command five cents each or five dol- 
lars; but the difference is quite a serious matter 
with the producer. 

The “ Martha’’ was the first of the white sorts 
raised from the‘Concord”’ which attracted much 
attention, and, although it is a very fair grape, 
it is not quite good enough to satisfy those 
who are seeking a fine table grape of its color. 
The Lady grape is adecided improvement upon 
the ‘‘Marthy,”’ being larger and of a better qual- 
ity, and with less of the greenish white, whichis 
objectionable in the ‘‘ Martha.’’ We learo from 
one of our correspondents that an extensive 
cultivator of the grape near Berlin, Prussia, 
who has fruited the Lady grape the past season, 
is very enthusiastic in its praise, ov account of 
its earliness, fine flayor, and vigorous growth 
and health of vine. He reports also that out 
of about 350 sorts cultivated the Lady grape is 
the best of them all, which is certainly high 
praise for a foreigner to bestow upon an Amer- 
ican grape. 

The late T. B. Miner, who was for years one 
of our most valued correspondents, left some 
ten varieties of white grapes, all raised from 
“Concord” seed ; and, while to all appearances 
the vines are exactly like the parent sort, the 
fruit is distinct both in color and quality. The 
above are onlya fewof the numerous white 
varieties that have been raised from the ‘* Con- 
cord,” all of which will doubtless succeed 
wherever our native grapes can be raised. 

The much desired *‘ White Concord ” of years 
ago has not only been produced, but duplt- 
cat -d many times over; and in addition some 
beautiful white sorts have appeared raised 
from other varieties. Among the most prom- 
ising of these we would name the ‘‘ Lady Wash- 
ington,’’ which is said to be a cross between 
the “ Concord” and “ Allen’s Hybrid,” two 
remarkable varieties, the first being one of 
the most vigorous, productive, and hardy 
sorts in cultivation and the latter one of 
the best in flavor. The ‘‘ Lady Washing- 
ton,” it is claimed, possesses the merits 
of both parents, baving the strong, healthy 
leaves and vigorous growth of the ‘‘Concord” 
and the fruit being equal or superior to that 
of the ‘‘Allen’s Hybrid.”? From the few oppor- 
tunities we have had of testing this variety, 
we areinclined to think it will rank high in 
the list of native white grapes and is a credit 
to the skillof Mr. James H. Ricketts, who 
raised it.— Weekly Sun. 





CHANGING THE BEARING YEAR. 


Wir# the recurrence of the ‘‘ bearing year,” 
and the consequent surplus and low price of 
apples, comes the old question of the possi- 
bility of changing the habit of the trees. It 
is a consummation which it would pay to se- 
cure, even at a very considerable cost. For 
instance, we know of ao orchard of a few acres 
which brought its owner something more than 
$1,000 in 1877. Had it borne this year instead, 
the crop would probably not have beeo readily 
marketable at $100. Mr. Charles Downing, 
whose long and useful life, as all our readers 
know, bas been unseltishly and enthusiastic- 
ally devoted to pomolozical iavestigations, 
writes us, in reference to this matter, that, while 
he has “‘not had any actual experience as to 
changing the bearing of young apple-trees,”’ he 
fully believes in the practicability of the plan. 
He adds, however, that ‘‘no person must ex- 
pect to accomplish the desired end with one 
year’s trial, as it will take two or three or more 
alternate years of picking off the fruit. If the 
work is begun while the trees are young and 
just beginning to bear, the change can be made 
earlier.”? The editor of The N. H. Mirror and 
Farmer bears further witness in the same direc- 
tion. He says: 

‘‘Next year there will probably be few 
apples. They willsell for $3 or $4 per barrel, 
anda dozen tree; which besr then will give 
their owner more net. profit than a whole 
erebard does this year. We believe those who 
set young orchards could, if they-would, cor- 
rect the natural tendency of their trees. It 








would take faith, time, care, and patience to 
doit; but with these it might be accom- 
plished. Apple-trees bear this year because 
they rested last year ; they will be barren next 
year because the enormous crop of this season 
has exhausted their fruit-producing powers. 
There is nothing in the character of the sea- 
sons which makes an even year productive or 
an odd year unproductive. With these wel!- 
known facts in view, some New York orchard- 
ists, by picking off the blossoms which set 
upon.their trees in the even years, have suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a change which gives 
them fruit when it is scarce. 

“A similar change is sometimes brought 
aboat by accidents. A Strafford County farmer 
informed us the other day that the cavker- 
worms had, by stripping his orchard two bear- 
ing years, s0 changed its habits that it now 
bears regularly in the odd years—a change 
which he estimated was worth $100 a year to 
him. A frost which blighted the blossoms for 
several years did the same good for that por- 
tion of a Merrimac County farmer's orchard 
which stands on high ground. All these in- 
stances go to show that by training young 
trees to bear only the odd year, itis possible 
to so fix the habit that when they are old they 
will not depart from it. We have seen it 
stated that by grafting with scions cut from a 
tree which bears in the odd year we can ac- 
complish what isto be desired, and there is 
certainly no risk in trying this experiment; 
but we have most faithin picking the blos- 
soms with even years.’’— Weekly Tribune. 





WHAT KIND OF FOWLS? 


FARMERS should restock their pouitry yards 
every two or three years, for the old breeds, 
being bred in-and-in, soon run out and become 
unprofitable. It is not every farmer, however, 
that can afford to buy fu!l-blood fowls of any 
kind sufficient to stock the place. In order to 
work into pure-bred chickens, there are several 
modes of procedure, all very good, because 
very cheap. The first is to buy a couple of 
thorough-bred roosters and turn them with 
the native hens. If the Leghorn variety is select- 
ed, the progeny will be far better layers than 
the old ones, partaking in avery great degree 
of the excellence of the new breed. Then 
when the half-breeds commence to lay sell off 
the old hens entirely, keeping only the balf 
bred pullets, also getting rid of the half-bred 
roosters, for the breed will not improve if they 
are kept. Keep the same thoroughbred 
roosters the second season, though it would be 
better to change every year. But under no 
circumstances should they be kept to cross on 
their own progeny longer than the second 
seeson, The first cross will be _ half- 
breeds; and if none but thoroughbred 
males are used the second cross will be 
three-quarters pure blood, which for all prac- 
tical purposes are equal to the thoroughbreds. 
If, however, after the first cross the half-breed 
roosters are kept, the grade will not improve 
and the chicks will still only be half-breeds, 
apd poor ones at that. Hence, it is important 
that none but thoroughbred males should be 
used. Another plan is to buy a trio of pure- 
bred fowls and keep them in a separate enclo- 
sure, setting the eggs under other hens as fast 
as laid. This will give pure-blood fowls from 
the start. Still another plan is to buy several 
settings of eggs; but this requires consider- 
erable time. 

As to the best breed, that depends on the 
circumstances. It is conceded on all hands 
that there is more money in eggs than in rais- 
ing chickens, and if this branch of the busi- 
ness is followed there is no fowl that can equal 
the Leghorn, and there is not much difference 
between the Brown and the White Leghorn. 
They are good foragers, hunt their own living 
toagreat extent, and are tough and hardy. 
It will be necessary to keep other breeds to 
hatch the eggs, as Leghorns will not sit.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 





ROSES IN POTS. 


THE ever-b!ooming roses are best for house 
culture in pots, because they bloom quicker 
and more continuously than any of the others ; 
and, besides this, their style and habit of 
growth are more bushy and better adapted to 
the purpose. Theycould be kept nicely with 
other growing plants, and with proper atten- 
tion to their requirements will bloom freely. 
(1.) Do not use too large pots. If possible, 
pot more than three or four inches, The rule 
is one size larger than the plants have been 
grown in. Tbhesmaller the pot (provided, of 
course, it is large enough to contain the plant) 
the quicker and stronger the plant will start. 
Itis very difficult to get a small plant to live 
and grow iu a large pot. A rose will not 
bloom much till the pot is well filled with 
roots. Therefore, small pots facilitate quick 
bloom, Ifthe pots are old, they should first 
be thoroughly washed. If new, they should be 
soaked in water; otherwise they will absorb 
the moisture from the plant. (2.) Have good 











rich soil, mellow and friable. That made from 
old decomposed sods is best. If manure is 
used, it should be old and thoroughly com- 
posted. Fresh manure is injurious. (3.) Put 
some bits of broken crockery, charcoal, or 
other similar material in the bottom of each 
pot, to facilitate drainage; then enough fine 
earth to raise the plant to a proper hight. It 
should not be much deeper than it was before. 
Next put in the plant and spread out its roots 
as near their natural position as possible ; then 
fillin fine earth and press firmly down with 
the hard. When done, the pot should not be 
quite full; a little space is needed for water. 


(4.) When first potted water thoroughly, and 
if thesunis+trong sbate for a few days ; then 
give full light and air. Though the plant 
should not be allowed to wither for want of 
water, the earth should get moderately dry 
before watering again. Too much water is 
worse than not epough. Very little water is 
needed until the plant starts to grow.— Guide 
to Rose Culture, 





To preserve apples nothing more is neces- 
sary than to lay them in bulk upon a dry floor 
and throw a thin linen cloth over them before 
the frost setsin. This is the method prac- 
ticed in North America ard Germany, and it 
is found to be effec: ual. 





AGRICULTURAL 
ESTABLISHED 1841. 


T. H. NEVIN & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS, 
Mixed Ready for Use. 


one gallon P. P. P. will cover with two good c ats 
0 250 square feet. Warranted to stand the 
Soudeers: Ciimate and 


Sa.isfaction Guaranteed. 
Use Pn Prepared Paint, if you want a good job, 


Quotations furnished on application by all Deal- 
ers in Paints or by the Manufacturers, 


T. H.NEVIN & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


59 FULTON SEL New York 
F + New York. 

SPECIALTIES DWARE. 

Tool Chests, with Al Tools, ready tor use, Augers 
for boring mp-logs, Clay, or Sand. Designs for 
Scroll Saw, by Hope, Morton, Russell, and Ware. 
Every requisite for ‘Stet Work and Carving. 
Agency for Barnes’ Foot-Power Piachiners. 
elocipede Scroll Saws 








$2 .00; 2 
$5. ‘00; both for Tight. t a pr A 
carpenter use. ortising and 
Molding Machines. each, $25.00. 
Combined Circular and’ Scroll 
Saws, $40.00; with boring atiach- 
ment, $50.00. Hand Circular kip 
Saw. .00; for heavy work. 
Lathes, $35 $50, $100. Sixty-four 





i er of Moore’s Rural 

New Yorker and its 8 editor in the days of its oe 
prosper’ writes: * 1 am glad to observe the pros- 
perity tan HUSBANDMAN. I hope it will attain, 
as it Latins an immense circulation among the sub- 
pro egies whose interests are 80 zealously ad- 
ocd’ n its pages. 

Sabecription Price, $1.50 per year. Two 

thstfor cents. 

monddress.  HUSBANDMAN, Himira, N. Y. 









= Send svamp for full information to B’ 
SA be A Red ‘Manuf’rs., 278 Pear! 8t., N.Y. 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE. 


fT] NHIS patent portable Mulay Saw Millis 7 
hands be- 





to any locality, will saw any kind of 
D. \ and will do as much work (power and h: 
Tt . ing considered) as the best Circular Mills. Its 
frame, head-blocks, workii 
Zs are of ina most substantial and 


ts fi 
i af “the Mill and Engine may conveniently be 
zm» operated by two men. nd for circular, 


Indianapolis, Ind, CHANDLER & TAVIOR 


BW, Payne & Sons, Oc Corning N. + + 
Eureka Safety Power 


h.p. cyl. ht. space. wt. price. 
_2 836 4 Ain, 40525, 900)$150 
ce ea eae ae 


5x7 | 72 | 72x42/2700° 400 
asueg, SPARE verted ap PORT- 


Plantations. Send for Circulars 
E. K. THOMPSON'S 


AROSMA 
womu. 
ACK- ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 


A REFER REGENERAIOR AND seoraren 
THE LIVER ND KIDNEY. 
pe. — Panintane 2a% Tone? ee ss 
Prepared by Ba K. mt, Tituey PSON, Wholesale 


ruggi tu e, Pa 

Ad sale b Spencer » t moe Ns t a rowel ns 
ton, Druggists, Buf 

sees eland, 0. ie Co., pS 


Seah haute yeti TAN Me PAAR 


Wholesale ‘Agent, 7 iam Street, New York, 
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LOOK WELL TO YOUR 





HORSE’S FEET. 








The abcve drawing was made from a nail, show- 
ing the lamination of iron in the COLD ROLLED AND 


SHEARING PROCESS. 


This drawing was made t 
the boof and coffin bone, as shown in Figs. 1 
The footis the MOST IMPORTANT member of the 
animal’s body, to which the greatest care and atten- 
tion snould be directed; for when it becomes in- 
ured or diseased tne horse’s a RS a 


‘cau tue Dail pee from 
and 2. 


shed or altogether lost. Hen the value of a 
horse depends up Dp the eondiuion ‘of his! feet. *“*NO 
FOOT, NU HORSE.” 

The ute Hot-Drawn and Hammer-Pointed 


orse-Shoe Nail in the Wor 
that is not cute clipped, or sheared upon the point and 
will not a itin a drwing. Made by the 
Co., Bo tee. Mass. 
3 oO. py nd NEPONS ETT, 





THE BEST AGRICULTURAL PAPER 
TO HELP A FARMER 
MAKE 


MONEY BY FARMING 
18, BEYOND ALL DOUBT, 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
Pele ne Seah eanaTy Ne PaDeE 





See what Prominent Journals say: 

jhe REPRESENTATIVE PAPER of Aaveuieom Agri- 
culture.— Salem (Mass.) Trade Bullet 

as attained its position on the cael of real 
merit.—Cincinnati Price Ourre 

very number worth more than the year’s sub- 
scription.—Carlinville (1U.) Democrat. 


CS stands AT THE HEAD OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRESS.—Patron’s Helper. 

Oo" that we gusurantee to Pee biggest profit to 
all subscribers.—Milford ) Advertiser. 

eS conceded the BEST AGRICULTURAL 
paper in U. 3.—Johnstown (N. Y.) Independent. 

Nw can read it without interest and profit.—At- 
takapas (La.) Cotton Boll. 

mpexe it one year, and you yg  aoxes go without it 
afterward.—Smali Fruit Recorder. 

eplete with short, pithy ness relating to rural 

interests.— W< 

y" want a first-class paper? Subscribe for THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN.—Schohairie Union 





Ge experience of successful Seemere in all parts 
of the country.—New Bedford Standard. 
dited with abilitv. Best corps of correspondents 
within our knowledge.—Concord People. 
N° other paper of the kind shows such emterprine 
and liberality.—Painesville (O.) Telegraph. 
he chosen vehicle of the writin 
farmers in the country.—Vt. 
Ls journal of its class, a safe adviser and 
steadfast friend.—Babyton (N. Y.) Signal. 


Hmenatantty etry LIVE PAPER.—Ohester County (Penn- 


of ‘ne very best 
‘atchman,. 


ie and style always acceptable to the av, 
ted rural home.—Leesburg Washingtonian 
AS a Farm Journal, it has no ~ gear in this coun- 
try.—St. Paris (O.) New Era 
N° farmer can well afford to be without it.—Greeley 
(Oolorado) Tribune. 





Sixteen large pages Bene Illustrated. Speci- 
men number fr Term 50 per anirum; five 
copies, $10; paca copies, $20; and a 38-cent premi- 
um annual (144 paces, 135 beautiful engravings), free 
to every subscriber. 


LUTHER TUOKER & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Albany, N. Y. 





CLARK'S PATENT ROOT-CUTTER. 


The Cutter is built with a heavy Oak Frame, well 


bolted together, is staunch and strong, neatly fin- 


ished, handsomely striped and ornamented. The 
cutting apparatus consists of Twenty-five Steel 
Knives (gouge shaped). The roots are neatly cut in 
pieces suitable for feeding. 
to 40 bushels per hour, so easily does it do its work. 


RETAIL PRICE, $12.00. 


HIGGANUM MANUF’G CORP. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 


WAREHOUSE, 
38 South Market &t., Boston, Mass. 


A boy can easily cut 35 


THE CORTLAND WAGON 





Received the only Medal for Platform Spring 
Wagon at the Paris Exposition, 1878. Also first 
premium at every State and County Fair at which 
they were exhibited. 

By making a specialty of Platform Spring Wagons, 
together with our facilities for manufacturing and 
our many years’ experience in the business, we are 
enabled to produce a Wagon which for durability, 
style, and finish surpasses that of any other wagon 
of the kind in the world. 





ADDRESS 
CORTLAND WAGON MFG CO., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 
DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


commended for safety by Fire Commissioners, 
cniets of Fire Departments and insurance (‘os 
Sa Free from all faults in burning. THE 
ANUFACtURING CoO., ae PROPRIE- 
TORS, fret STREET. NEw YOR 


Harrison’s Mills, Newly Improved. 


New Standard Flouring 
ui. New Standard Corn 











Capaciy of 12-inch Mill 
2 to 12 bus. pt hens. Ca- 
pacity of Light 20-inch 

11,6 to fovee per hour. 
Wholesome Br . Fine 


Malling “fally establish- 
oa ed. For lil. Catalogue, 
- eartblig ‘ine Harrison 
System, address Kstate of 
EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven. Conn. 
(William A. Feskett. Administrator.) 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone SuperphosphateofLime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


now PETER PRP ERS eet 


gar” Farmers and Desiers are invited to send for 
Circular. 





FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 
It is prompt, potive. s ane reliable. Twelve years’ 


successful use has sho to be of the Very High- 
juality and stand. 


Windsor, Conn.; SHA 
South Water St.. eros or H. D 
RUFF, Langsingburg, N. Y. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


BUCKEYE BELL Feeneay. 
pam of Fuse Con rand 

for Churches, a Fire 

Alarms, Farms, etc Fou LY 

WE a4 Shi oD. Cata — 
IFT, Cincinnati, 





sent Free. VANDUZEN & 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
BALTIMORE Md. 


MENEEI 1Y & COMPANY, 


F quadere. West Trey, q Y. 
ished. CHUR BELLS 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
spectat attention given to CHU KOH BELLS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent 














STOVES AND FURNACES. 





Washburn & Moen Man't's Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Sole Manufacturers East of Chicago, of 


TENT STEEL BARB FENCING, 


== : 


















A STEEL Thom No other Fencing so 
comme as seage, Gases tg fre 
‘wind, or flood. A com barrier to the most 
Peeve tons, Soe MD OT, we 
AND PUT UP 
THE LAST YEAR. For sale at the 

fet aeakee with Stretchers_ 





Osgood's Patent. Combination. 
5-Ton Waeon scates, $35. 


Sent on 1 and sufficient time given to prove 
“hoseriptive ‘aud Cuts senton 


application. 


OSCOOD & CO., Binghamton, N.Y. 


is the oa ca BASE- 
BURNIN 
Look for a Stove using 
“The Star and 


the Crescent” 


asa front and side orna- 
ment. It is our “ Trade 
ark.” Pretended Base 
rners not using it are 
nee what they seem. 
e 


NEW 
MORNING GLORY 


isnot to be found in your 
place, correspond with the 


LITTLEFIELD 


STOVE CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Sold by J. H. CORT, corner Beekman and Water 
Streets, New York; also by DAYTON & CARTER, 
630 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. 

{7 Pamphiets, giving a full description, fur- 
hished free. 








D. G. LITTLEFIELD, Patentee. 


able; economical! in fuel 
iefaction; have no bolted 
gases. 











BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 


Cast or Wrought. Ives 


able or Coal or Wood. 
BRICK SET “ne PORTABLE. 


Are Powerful Heaters; remarkably dur- 
give universal sat- 
oints; are free from 


Thousands have had constant and severe use for 


over 18 years, and in good condition to-day, 
without repairsor expense. 


The most Durable Furnace, the cheapest to 
buy. Fitted with clinker-cleaning anti-friction 

ash-sifting grates and ash-pans; 
eed-doors, draft-reguiator, etc. Huve 
many attractive ae practical improvements 
never ry. adop' 

Also R ANGES for family or hotel use, Fire- 
Place anon etc. 

Send for Circulars before purchasing others. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
234 Water Street, New York. 
Apply direct to the Manufacturers for Low Prices. 


Bramhall, Deane & Go,, 


274 FRONT STREET, N. Y., 
offer their extensive assortment of 
Deane's French Patent Ranges, 
Chilson’s Patent Cone Furnaces, 
Empire Wrought-Iron Furnaces, 
Steam Heating Apparatus, 


AT PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


MEDICAL 














WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


Wilbor’s Cod Liver Vil and Lime.-— 
who have been takin Cod-Liver Oil will be pleased 
to learn that Dr. Wi'bor has succeeded, from direc- 
tions of several Lat ry eg a gentiemen. in combin- 
ing the pure Oil ano Lime in such a manner that it is 
pleasant to the taste, and its effects in Lung com- 
plaints are truly wonderful. Very many persons 
whose cases were pronounced hopeless, and who 
had taken the clear Oil for a long time without 
marked effect, have beeu entirely cured by using 
this rareniy Oy Be sure and get the genuine. 

Macuf’d only A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston. 
Sold by all nh EN 


TRUSSES. 
DR. S. C. KRAM, 


N. W. cor. Fifth and Elm Streets, 
CINCINNATI, O., 
manvfactures the * SURE CURE TRUSS,” a'so the 
ELASTIC TRUSS. The best made. Testimonials at 
office of ‘* Complete Cures ”’ in three months’ time. 
¢#™ Send stamp for circular. 


CIGARETTES forCATARRH, 
ASTHMA, COLD IN THE HEAD, 
AFFECTIONS of the THROAT. 

A vegetable compound of the best 
known remedies. A pleasunt smoke. 
Aids digestion. Makes the breath 
sweet. Contains no Tobacco. Cone 
—— and always ready. Recom- 


Persons 

















nded b _jooding. ee A- 
opted by the conan. 81 YD EFFECTIVE. 
pols sh Aaah ruseies and Cigar Dealers. Manufactured 

LL Cw.,, Roct ester, N. Y. 
SAMELE BOX BY MAIL, 25 CENTs. 
THIS NEW 





the Hernia is held securely day and mght, and a radical cure cer- 
tain, It is easy, durable and cheap. mail. Circulars 


freee == Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, il, 


Cancer 





Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 

engaged in avery extensive and 

—— ractice - RoME,N.Y.,for more thar twen 

y years. ds of persons cured of this much- 
reade cen. 

world, are now living wi 

= in rescuing them nome ua terrible and untimely 

rs, ministers,and the poor cured free. 

Write’ fora circular, giving full particulars. Addres: 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY. m.#.. Rome, N. Y. 
THE 


QOELLULOID TRUSS 

Never Rusts, Never Breaks, 

4 Never Wears Ue ed 
in Bath ing. 

The most perfect Truss for 

} relief and cure of Hernia. 

_. DITMAN'S 

‘Annex Truss Dep’t, 

2 Barclay 8t., cor. Broad 

way, NY. 










She IJIudependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) 
26 Numbers (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 


13 “ (3 mos.), _ * 75 
4 ® (l1month), “ be 35 
2 “ (weeks), “ s. 20 
1 Number (1 week) ba = 10 
53 Numbers, after 3 months, be 3.50 
53 _ after 6 months, ‘ 4.00 


G3” Remittances must bé made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter. The present registration system is virtually 
an ae protection against losses by mail, and 
all Post masters 7 nats te to register letters when- 
ever requested to di 

PA RS are iereneted until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of ali arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 
No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money = advunc 
SUBSCRIBERS are * particularly requested to note 
the alan of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office 

THE RKECHIPT of the paper x a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in tbe date of expiration on the little ve 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 

ceived. But when a posmane stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by m: 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office— whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

3.—If a person orders his paper discontinued. he 
must pay all arrearages,or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it unti] payment is made, and coliect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicais from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncda hats for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Prsenare eMRRINEE: 3. jee AN pgeme Business Notice 
times (Gi Lae Toe. times is oi Sk 
three m dc. (13 (three months).80¢ 
twelve “ 


six i De. | 28 

“ (twelve “  ).50c.|52 850. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 

Is dh ili <scnddnedecdeccnaceuds ie “fl 


4 times (one month).. 
three months). 





Sas 






. a8 1185e. 
licceee aneaee eaeeuenaded 80c. 


ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL OSES... 2ae DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ Firty CENTS LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 

Payments for paversing must be made in advance 

Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
?.<@. Bex 3787 New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1879. 


Pzrsons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with Tos INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tox Inpg- 
PENDENT—VizZ., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 





Rural New Yorker..... scGpanuiess WAN 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 2 40 


Sunday Afternoon (new subs.)....2 75 





Arthur’s Lilustrated Home Mag- 
GN Dia de ccccecccsctctccctces 3H 


remiums, postage paid. 
Pp postage p ini 
Agriculturist .............-+++++-81 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly................. 350 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 50 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s lystrated Weekly. 3 50 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.............175 200 
Harper’s Magazine...............350 400 
Harper’s Weekly.........---++05. 359 400 
Harpet’s Baath. ccccccocccccecees 83 064 ® 
FRGtNe DOUBOR sicsncccccecccsices 14 2 00 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with pre- 
WA keccsesecese wuddddweces AEM 1 30 

Frank Leslie's Ladies’ Journal... 3 50 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine...... cecees Oe 400 
Littell’s Living Age..............7530 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 300 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 3 50 4 00 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 3 00 
The Literary World (Monthly), 

PRNOEE cedcclecicacsstaen LH . £0 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 1830 150 
The Dlustrated Christian Weexly. 225 250 
TOG CRMGIEM ss s0cc00 cccnsaneeece..-40 1 00 
Priuceton Review.........ee..--- 180 200 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new suvs.) 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream...............350 400 
Eclectic M Tinacccedecshinen GEE 2 Oe 
Waverley Magazine..............400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 
“Wide Awake,” an Dlustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 2 00 
New York eet aatay Post..... 200 3800 
Christian at Work............... 270 4800 
ye. 2. ere he + 490 «88 20 

2 50 
2 75 
8 00 
2 50 
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SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Wieriden Britannia Company, 


NO. 46 






LAUREL. 
(New.) 





Made in Solid Silver and Electro Silver Plate. 


EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


We take much pleasure in referring to the reputation we have for many years maintained for manufacturing 


SPOONS AND FORKS 


BEARING 


THE TRADE-MARK 


“1847, ROGERS BROS.” 


Particular attention ts {ovited to our Patented Process of Electro-plating Spoons and Forks, by which the parts most exposed to wear 


recei.ed an EXTRA COAT OF SILVER. 
the increased cost is reiativeiy small, 


This feature renders these goods more economical and durable than those of any other manufacture, while 
This method of plating we apply to the 4, 8, and 12-oz, plate, as required. To protect the purchaser 


against imitations, it should be observed thet the IMPROV ED SPOONS AND ForKS bear our Trade- Mark ‘' 1847, RoGers Bros., XII.”’ 


UNION ADAMS. 


MEN'S FORNISHING GOODS, 


1127 BROADWAY, 
Ret. 2th and th &ts., NEW YORK, 


Lib iT Good 
Agents Wanted. *“cinvasnene.** 
BEST AND CHBAPEST WEEKLY PAPER PUB- 


LISHED. Send 5 Cents for Sample Copies, Terms 
to Agents, and 


LISTS OF GIFTS 
to be given to Subscribers January Ist, 1879. 
body subscribes for it on sight. 
subscribers. 





Every- 

No trouble to get 

Address COURIER COMPANY, 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 





WATCHES, 


| T. B. BYNNER, 
DIAMONDS, 513 Broadway, 
JEWELRY, __|_ (87. NICHOLAS HOTEL), 





FOOD CUR 


THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


every quartof which contains the vital nutritive 

qualities in one bushel of wheat, in liquid form, ex- 

tracted without fermentation (tous at db the 

patural gees qgodiion), wp! anes all debi 

of the Nervous System 

Single portle ee sent by express, on 4 vie ty py hd 
RECOMMENDED BY 

Dre poppe GU BRNSEY, 18 West 284 &t., New Forks 

Pr. J. ROBIE WOOD, i West I7th St., New 

Dr. ti. SUTTON SMITH, Irvin Pluce, New oo 

Prof. C. 8. LOZLER, 264 West iit St,, "New Y ork; 

and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggists. 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


USE 











The > Sealine PLACE, &e. 
Best Known. Estas isHen,1824 


w.& S. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch sveroneuste: 
and 87 John st., New York 
and 197 Lake at, Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPs, 

Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydranis, Street Washers, 
etc, 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 18%? 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal KEx- 
hibition at Paris, France, ip 
1807, Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
~ Centennial Exhibition, 


WHITE 


SEWINGIMA- 
CHINE isthe easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shuty 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple incon. 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


noiseless. It is almost 
impossible for other 
machines to sell in 




























wi ly for = 
htt Rowing Ma. 

ne Co., eve. 
fanz 0. 








H Prints | 
Every Man<i5»$3 Press i. 
~ 5 Ser inke’ “fre 5) @ Larger viens 
SIS OWN Catalogue of Pred, Type, Bee., 
> rn for 2 stamp. KELSEY & Co, 
PRINTER! ELS\O® Meriden, Conn 








Gentlemen’ 


GENTLEMEN’ 8 SUITS, 


Bewriemens SUITS, 


Business. Dress. ner wh eal Suits, for all oc- 
casiunsandoc | to measure and ready made, 


COUNTRY: 
ORDERS. 


( Book of Fashions, 





+ $10, $12, | FOR MEN 
Denwuseniertes SUITS, aeusee 
$15, 818 , 820. 


Ko 


to order with the guaranterd certa 


ULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, 
Price List, and Book of Fashion 


G60... BURR, Sree 


s Clothing. 


Tailoring, Furnishing Goods, and Outfitting of every Description. 


Boys’ AND YOUTHS’ SUITS, 


LK<KS $3, 05, 98: 


Boys’ AND YOUTHS: SUITS, 


Sa 


sete, |BOYS' AND vouTag Me Sai 
a $15, $18, $20. 


Boye’ School, Dress, 1nd Business Sults, in all 
e favorite designs and most fashionable materials. 


S BY LETTER promptly tilled. By our New Rules for Self-Measure, 
of nvr thnusunds avail themselves, gentlemen in all parts of the country are enabled 
inty of receiving the most Perfect Fit attainable. 
| Over 20,000 orders have been filled, with the highest satisfaction. See ‘’estimonials in 


Banypies, > SENT FREE on applica. 
§ on. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 








SPENCERIAN : 





STEEL |: 
PENS. 


on 20 Number 


of superior En- 
eae makes pies ry 


every style of 
eof cach, for! —_ 














Nos. 


WRWAORALOTRCE 25 SOVA.SS 
WORKS, CAMDEN, NN, J. 


OVERCOATS and 
BUSINESS SUITS. 


All the Latest Styles at Reduced Prices. 


TRAPHAGEN & C€0,, 


398 to 402 Bowery, 






new vou. 


Junction * Third and Fourth Avenues. 


_— ROWNS BSE FE LOR, 


Au aint 


"SAMPLES AND PRicés oH vm 





Yor breakin 


First Promium wherever exhtbi 
A NEW PIZE FO 





R PROS 
tc?" ALL STONE CRUSHERS not ma aye licensed by us 
jaws actuated by a revolving shaft and Sy-qpeet, ved dntringements on our patent, and 
L,. makers and users of such BL be held accountable. 


LAKE CRUSHER * co. 


BLAKE'S STONE AND ORE BREAKER AND CRUSHER. 
hard and brittle substances to any size. 
Mauufacturiog, and Railroad tad and bund in the United States and Fore 
n 


Endorsed by the leading Mining, 
n Countries. 
unarede < Ps testimonials of the ae aerator. 
CTING ASD LABORATORY 

containing AB oy convergent 


* New Haven, Conn. 















Ws ap 
NK IID 
ASV 


Best BABY CARRIAGE made! Greatest practical 
utility, convenience, comfort, elegance! Before 
buying any other, please write us tor Sesorjption, 
special terms, etc. KRIE CHAIR CO., Erie, Pa 

















- YALE VERTICAL MILL 
Iron Frame; French Burr; Self-oll- 
ing; Self-feeding; Long Bearings; 

Adjustuble-balanced; Best ar- 
ranged, made, and finished; c heap- 
est and for qual- 

ity and quar- 

stity ground no 

Ysuperiorin the 


cular, YALE IRON WORKS. Now 





Send for 

HAVEN NN,, U.S. A. 
Imitation Gold Watches. $10, 
$15.64 gad dee Chains hogiet 


Jewelry of the same. rent 0.0. 

D. xpress. Send stamp for I! lustra- 

Ee lar. Collins Metal Watch Fac- 
tory, 385 Broadway, N,. ¥. Box 3606. 








Turning Lathe, Lathe 
Fools, mery Wheel, and 
Drilling Attach t. All 
for $8. A be ytifuland 
perfect machine, ~~ 
canted. itllege Palle Wes 


4 Chambers St,, N 


SCROLL SAWS, 


Lathes, Carvers’ and En- 
gravers’ Tools, 
MACHINIST). AND 


CHANIC®’ TOOLS, 
TOOLS FOR AMATEURS AND 


£. t:) 
DESIGNS, FANCY waons, * 
CLOCK: 8, ° 
All kinds of Scroll] Saws kept in 
stock. and all manufacturers 
price 1, am 
Scroll Saw Goods ror} ‘sell 0 
trated Catalogue free. 
porter and Manufacturer, 77 



































THE ONLY SILVER MEDAL 


at the Perils  Expesition, 1878, for Prepared Fish 


wane awarded 

; ~~ ELCOR 
: COD. 
our grocer or fish-deajer for it, Already 


Ask 
pet n 5, 3, and 60-pound boxes and selected from 
he finest George’s "coda sh. Also the celebrated 
re red and other quatities of Boneless 
‘sh for sale. 


GEO. P. TRIGG & CO.; 
ole Proprietors, 182 Duane 8t.,. New York. 








THE INDEPENDENT PRESS, NOS. 21 AND 33 ROSE STREET 


% 


INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE C0.’S 
Superior Electro-PlatedIWare. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, 13 John 8t., New York 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 
FOR SIX DOLLARS 


we will send, by mail, one half dozen Charter Oak 
City Shirts, Uniaundried, Guaranteed perfect, First 
quality Womeuner Fine, pure linen bosoms, 3-ply, 
in two styles. Lt egy | ‘for collar-stud, bosom for 
screw-stud. Cuffs or Bands. Give size ef Coliar, 
Length of Sleeve. Meusur e from center of back, 
around elbow, to knuckle of little finger, arm bent. 
Also directions how to finish Bosom, Neck-band, and 
Cuffs. Open Back or Front. 


McCULLOUCH & ROBERTSON, 
Shirt Manufacturers, Hartford, Conn. 
Mention this paper. 


















A 
Perfect 
Hair Dressing. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair. 













A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 


~2t RG 


BURNETT'S 


COCOAINE. 


For preserving and beautifying the 
Hair,and rendering it dark and glossy. 

The Cocoaine holds ina liquid form, 
a large proportion of deodorized 


Cocoa-nut Oil, 


prepared expressly for this purpose. 
No other compound possesses the pe- 
culiar properties which so exactly suit 
* he various conditions of the human 
air. 
It softens the hair when hard and dry. 
It soothes the irritated scalp skin, 
It affords the richest lustre. 
It remains longest in effect. 


Ttis the Bestand Cheapest 
HAIR DRESSING 
In the World. 


DIRECTIONS. 

Apply with the hand, ora soft brush, 
every other day, or as often as the case 
may require, rubbing it thoroughly 
into the roots of the hair. 

Toremove Dandrujl, Seury,&e.,wash 
the head with Buxxeri’s KALListon, 
rub dry with a towel, and apply the 

Yocoaine as directed. 








VREPAKED ONLY BY 


JOSEP H BURNETT & CO, 








“entored socording to ‘Act of | Congress, in the year 
1857, by Josnen Bunnert & Oo. the Clerk's 
Office of 


the District Court of the District of Mass. 
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NFANTS 
FOOD. | INTWVALIDS 


It is nourishing and sustaining. Can be used with 
or without milk. The effectthat Ridge’s Food has 
upon a delicate constitution is simply marvelous 


Ridge’s Food is recognized by the highest authority 
the world over. Every label bears ve eyo te of 








WOOLRICH & CO. In cans, 85¢.; 65¢.; $1.25; and 
$1.75, 

XN FOR Ly 
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SooTHING, CLEANSIN' 


gz It never fails to give relie 


5 most obstinate cases of Dry Catarrh. 


atives 
the Norway 


Wash for Sore Mouth; Cleanses the 





PRICDB, $1. 


Gu 
|_the Norway Spruce, 


122] CATARRH 


Aa for it, or send for Circula 


WN. B. PHELPS, Propnictor, 
No. 6 MURRAY ST., NEW YOK 


Can be taken into the Stomach without harm; is 
Hardens the Gums. and purifies the Breath. 


liits properties are 


mei ll 


t Contains No Poisonous Drugs. 


== allays all Soreness and Inflamm: 
kes of 
One Lottle is sufficient for Two Months’ use. 





ATABA LARy OF $600 

A SITUATION 00,4 Oo04 YEAR Fou 
the young man or woman who Will spend $130 and 4 
to @ monthe’ ’ time in obtaining a business eaucation, 
yr with stamp, COBB’S COLLEGE, Painesville,U 


ASS FACES 


These Lenenage. Cy Saag Mitigate Coughs, 
tc., 








facilitate and lessen Expectoration. allay Throat 
Tickling, etc., and will effectually remove slight Irri- 

tation, incident to vocal exertion, at the same time 
giving power and clearness to the voice 

The liability of Lozenges to interfere with diges- 
tion pee loss of appetite is a great disadvantage 
common to many Lozenges; but these faults are en- 


ice 25 cts. 





ir overcome by sbote made by He - CASSE- 
venue 
wie Be eee Ng budisrs OR BY MAIL. 














